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TO if. C. BISHOP, 



You ttill hardly believe thai the foUoiciivg pages can he really 
finished at last^ having known many of them for a long time in 
the condition of a bundle of loose scraps at the bottom of a very 
hospitable bureau. If unavoidable in this case, it in not a fashion 
of production to be generally recommended, at least if uniformity 
is a merit. Moods change, spectacles grow dim, perhaps even, if 
the interval is a very long one, get exchanged for a more or less dif- 
ferent pair. Begun as an adventwre hook pure and simple, this 
story has grown grimmer somehow, and more Ittgubrious, as it ufent 
on, Ireland is in this respect a very misleading individual to fol- 
low. You imagine that you are hand in hand with an inconsequent, 
hut at any rate a very lively, companion, and, having gone some 
little way under this delusion, you find, when you least expect it, 
that you have linked yourself to a Sibyl or a Niohe, To he lug%^ 
hrious is in fiction, tee all protest, to he unendurable, and unendur- 
ahleness is not one of those failings for which an unlucky author 
can very suitably apologise. There is only one thing that I know 
of to he done under the circumstances, and thai is to promise to 
offend no more^at any rate in the same direction ! 

Yours always affectionately. 



IS, L. 



Maretimo, Blackro€k, October, 189U, 
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PART I 



OF THE WAYS AND CUSTOMS OP 

TBE ANCIENT TRIBE OF THE OTLAHBBTIBS 

OP WEST CONNAUQHT 



CHAPTER I 

TELLS HOW HCQH QATNABD WAS UADB HOUELESB, AND 
FELL AUONOBT ENEHIEB. 

It was nearly sii o'clock upon a Jnly afternoon in 
the year of grace 1577, and Hngh had been walking all 
day — in fact, ever since the middle of the night before. 

Ahead of him, eerpentimng through the hungry waste 
like some black, half-congealed river system, la; the bogs, 
more bogs, always bogs, their squelching surface starred 
with grim little pools, now and then widening into loughs. 
Right and left and on every side, the wolfish monntains 
of lar Connaught rose, shutting out the prospect, shutting 
in despair upon the soul of the wayfarer, who, without a 
guide, without a compass, without an idea where he was 
going, with evening coming on, and nothing to eat but a 
handful of bilberries, toiled along, his legs coated with 
peat slime, his clothes bedabbled with scraps of sphag- 
num ; weary to death, and more than half tempted to 
throw himself down npon the first moderately dry spot 
he came to, and try for a while to forget his troubles in 
sleep. 

Hngh Fitzwilliam Gaynard was a stout, well-grown 
lad, still he was only fifteen, and his plight was really a 
very deplorable one. The night before he had gone to 
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bed in his uncle's castle of Cargin, upon the other side of 
Lough Corrib — Lough Orbsen it was then called — and 
had fallen asleep on his heather crib in the topmost tur- 
ret, with the moon shining in on him through the glass- 
less window. He had slept soundly at first, but had been 
disturbed towards morning by unpleasant dreams. He 
had dreamt that he was out hunting badgers with Christy 
Gulkeen, the under-huntsman, in the big fir wood, when 
all at once an immense beast, twenty times the size of a 
badger, with a huge red mouth, and black bushy tail, had 
flown at him, roaring hideously. Its poisonous breath 
was full upon his face, and he was upon the point of being 
devoured, when he was suddenly shaken awake by old 
Morogh, his uncle's seneschal, who pulled him out of bed, 
and dragged him, half clothed and stupefied, down the 
winding stone stairs to the bottom of the castle. 

Hugh thought that he must certainly be still asleep^ 
for nothing was as it had been when he had gone to bed. 
Doors were broken down, there were red lights every- 
where, excited tongues of flame were darting here and 
there into the rafters, and catching at the bundles of dry 
rushes ; the stairs felt slippery under his feet with a re- 
volting slipperiness ; there was a stinging smell of gun- 
powder in the air, and prostrate figures — in attitudes that 
did not look at all like sleep — ^lay about at every angle of 
the stairs. All of a sudden the moon, which had been 
shining in through the slit-like windows, dipped and went 
out behind clouds. It seemed as if something had met 
its view too ugly for it to go on looking at it a moment 
longer. 

One glimpse Hugh had caught, and only one. It was 
a glimpse which he felt quite sure no rubbing would ever 



get ofF his brain again. The great door, studded with iron 
nails, leading into the hall was half open as he passed it, 
and instinctirel; he hod glanced in. It was full of armed 
men, all wearing the short hrown leather coats and red 
badges of the De Burghs. 

There were dead bodies aboat the fioor, the bodies of 
his nncle's aerring-men, lying doabled np in every atti- 
tude, and nearest to tiie door lay poor, good-natured, red- 
headed Ohriaty Colkeen, whom he had been dreaming 
about, his honest mouth wide open, hia innocent, sheepish 
face white and distorted, his eyes tamed hideously back 
in the agony of his last glance ; while at the upper end, 
just where he was in the habit of sitting, tied to one of 
his own stone pillara by the arms and legs, with a rope 
round his neck, his forehead streaming with blood from a 
cut which nearly divided it in two, Hugh saw his ancle. 
Sir Meredith. Young Hubert de Burgh, the youngest of 
the Earl's two sons — the Mac-an-Iartas as they were 
called — was standing right in front of him with a look 
of satisfaction upon his handsome, girlish face, stroking 
down a dainty moustache with one finger, and smiling 
pleasantly as he eyed his prisoner. For this was a gradge 
of many years' standing. Had not Sir Ueredith been in- 
vited to Connaught by the De Borgbs themselves, who 
had given him this castle of theirs of Carg^n to keep ? 
and had he not in spite of this dared to oppose, and even, 
on more than one occasion of late, to defeat them ? Verily, 
it was a piece of presumption for which he was about to 
reap a hot and a bloody retom. 

It was only a glimpse Hugh osaght, for old Morogh 
held him in a grip of iron, and, thongh he kicked and 
struggled as hard as he could, pulled him down the stairs. 
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putting a hand over his mouth at the same time to hin- 
der him from crying out. Only one glimpse, but it was 
one that lasted him all his life long. He had not loved 
his uncle Meredith particularly, not having had any spe- 
cial reason to love him, still — to see him so ! The shame 
was stinging; the rage stifling! Again and again he 
tugged at Morogh to get free, but the old fellow's grip 
was like a steel vice, and, before he fully realised what 
was happening, he found himself huddled down the steps 
into a boat. Morogh had pushed it through the sedges, 
which gave way with a crisp, rustling noise, had clambered 
in behind him, taken up the oars, and was rowing rapidly 
out across the lake. 

Hugh kept pinching himself to see whether he was 
not asleep. Should he not wake up presently, he won- 
dered, and see Christy Gulkeen polishing his uncle's 
armour, or cleaning the perches of the hawks in the court 
below? Old Morogh was always a surly animal, and now 
he kept muttering and cursing in an undertone in Irish, 
throwing his head back now and then towards the shore 
they were leaving, and, each time that the flames spurted 
into the air, a grimace of satisfaction crossed his wrin- 
kled face, and he chuckled audibly as he plied his 
oars. 

Hugh was a shrewd boy, old for his age, and practical 
to a fault, and it crossed his mind even then in the wild 
confusion of the moment whether old Morogh could have 
had anything to say to letting the De Burghs into the 
castle. How else had they got in, without even the dogs 
giving notice? How had they contrived to open the 
small postern door in the outer wall, which was always 
locked at night, and the key kept under his uncle's hand ? 
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Only Morogh could have got at that key, and without it 
the Mac-an-Iarlas might have battered their ugly heads 
against the walls all night and never got in. Could it 
have anything to say to the death of young Brian, Mo- 
rogh's grandson, who had been killed a few months 
before through Sir Meredith flinging a silver flagon at 
him while he was waiting at supper in the great hall ? 
The accident had troubled Hugh himself at the time, for 
the boy had been his only playmate. No one else had 
taken any notice of it, and no inquiries naturally had been 
made into the matter. The boy's grandfather had looked 
a trifle sulky for a while, and had cast ugly glances at 
Sir Meredith under his brows when that knight's back 
was turned, but it had never occurred to anyone — ^least of 
all to Sir Meredith himself — that any inconvenient re- 
sults could follow from so trivial, if regrettable, an act of 
petulance. 

It was a long row across the lake for one pair of arms, 
and those old ones. The moon had come out again, and 
was fitfully lighting up the grey shores and upjutting 
points of rock, which showed here and there like bits of 
undissolved metal above a half-molten surface. Then it 
vanished suddenly, leaving the rower to find his way as 
best he could through the glimmering darkness. 

At last they reached the further or lar Gonnaught 
side of the lake. No sooner had they done so than Mo- 
rogh, who had not uttered a word all the time he had 
been rowing, motioned the boy to get out. Hugh obeyed, 
but his foot had barely touched the shore, when, without 
a syllable of warning, the old fellow turned the boat sud- 
denly round, and shot into deep water, took to his oars 
again, and slowly rowed away, leaving Hugh standing 
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there staring after him, the only living thing upon all 
that solitary shore. 

Blankly staring, he watched the boat as it slowly dis- 
appeared, the white gleam of light upon the wet oars 
twinkling and twinkling, growing fainter, and at last 
going out. Then he turned and stared down the long 
winding stretch of lake, wasting away southward into a 
mist of dimness. Lough Orbsen might that night have 
been some great untravelled ocean, where never sail had 
fluttered, never boatman plied an oar. The shadowy 
shore upon which ho stood seemed to stretch away to all 
infinity, lost, formless, void. Scrolls of grey mist were 
travelling across from the side from which he had come, 
hanging lazily here and there in limp folds upon the sur- 
face. Were they only mists, Hugh wondered, or were 
they part of the smoke which rolled from his uncle's 
castle? 

Mechanically he turned and walked on a little way. 
The ground here became part of the lake in flood time, 
and was very rough, and studded with big tussocks, from 
the tops of which waved tall tufts of reddish grass. Sud- 
denly he stopped short It had all come over him with a 
rush. He realised now that ho was aloiWy absolutely alone 
in all this cold grey world ; absolutely alone under that 
remote, indifferent-looking moon! Alone in a savage 
country ; without a roof to cover him, or a friend to bid 
him God-speed ; without kith or kin, without food, rest- 
ing-place, or money ; his life saved, but himself turned 
adrift — flung off like a useless servitor or a masterless dog. 
With a cry of despair he tossed himself down upon the 
ground. What did it mean? and why should it have 
happened to him— 7um, Hugh Gaynard, of all people? 
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With a carae, which ended in a sob, he clenched his 
hands. Why had ho ran away? he asked himself fari- 
onal;. Why had he not at least Btraok and stayed one 
good blow before he left against the fell De Bni^hsF 

How long he lay there be could not have told, but at 
last be lifted his head and looked about him. He had 
only been to this side of the lake twice before in his life, 
both times for short excursions, and with his nude's men. 
Once at his entreaty they had taken him with them, 
when, in revenge for certain cattle that had been stolen, 
they had gone to destroy some Tillages lying a few miles 
from the edge of the Uke. The men of the villagee, aa it 
chanced, had been away, but the villages had been burnt 
all the same, and the women and children scattered or 
killed. On their way back they had been met by two or 
three dozen of the fighting men of the tribe, half-naked, 
mg-headed fellows, with matted hair tied with thongs 
over their eyes, and spears and skeans in their hands. 
There had been a fight, and his nncle's men had won, and 
had killed half a dozen or more of the savages, and 
promptly cut oft their heads — for the heads of such two- 
legged wolves were worth money in those days — and had 
tied them to their saddles; ghastly trophies, which swung 
to and fro, Hugh remembered, and shed gory drops upon 
the ground and upon the horses' flanks all the time they 
were riding home. 

What lay upon the other side of those hills he saw be- 
fore him he had nota notion. It might have been peopled 
by goblins, or ogres, or men with eyes in the middle of 
their forehead, for anything he knew to the contrary. It 
was not De Burgh land, or the land of anyone civilised or 
even half civilised. It belonged, he believed, to the " Fe- 
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rocioQS O'Flaherties,'' the terror of the rest of Gonxianght, 
for the destruction of whom hourly prayers were offered 
by all pious people upon the eastern bank ; against whom 
the burghers of Galway had set up a graven petition oyer 
their western gate ; scourges of the human race ; possibly 
cannibals; at all cTcnts pagans; given over to heathen 
practices ; believers in the powers of earth and air ; a ter- 
ror even to the wandering friars, the only denizens of the 
outside world who ever voluntarily set foot amongst them. 

Perceiving that he could not lie where he was for ever, 
Hugh at last got up with a groan and started off to walk 
— he did not in the least know where. The moon was 
beginning now to slide behind the hill-tops towards the 
horizon, and a sickly greenish light was commencing to 
dawn. Gradually as he walked the day grew light about 
him ; curlews and plover started with shrill cries out of 
the heather ; small white moths uncurled their roUed-up 
wings and rose in clouds from the stones. The sun even 
presented itself for a while, but, feeling apparently that it 
had made a mistake, presently retired behind a wall of 
cloud, now and then opening a window, as it were, for in- 
spection, but as rapidly closing it again and disappearing. 

All that day Hugh walked, he did not know where, he 
did not know why, except that the further he got from 
the Mac-an-Iarlas the better he supposed it would be for 
him. It was getting towards the end of the summer; 
and the bilberries, or fraechSgs as Christy Culkeen had 
taught him to call them, were ripe. He gathered hand- 
fuls of them from time to time and ate them as he went ; 
but a man, and still less a growing boy, cannot exist 
comfortably for long upon fraechdgs only, and so his 
stomach soon began to inform him. The walking, too, 
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was bad. The bogs were a mere jelly in some places, in 
others broken into lamps as big as small haycocks, with 
black squelching depths between them. Towards the 
afternoon, weary to death of struggling through this lower 
ground, he determined to make a push for the hills, so 
climbed along a sort of ridge or ^'esker," which brought 
him to the foot of one of the mountains at a place where 
a narrow pass opened suddenly above him. Here he 
stopped and looked up. 

Over his head in all directions he could see more 
masses of stone, all loose, and all more or less weather- 
worn and scratched. They had come over the ridge of 
the mountain opposite, and had collected there probably 
in the days when the great Megacoros wandered at large 
across the mountains, his huge horns reflecting them- 
selves in every lough he passed. It looked a grim 
place in Hugh's eyes, like some ogre's den, strewn 
with the bones of dead men, only that the bones were 
all of stone. They were ranged in long rows upon 
either side, some of them grey, some of a pale reddish 
colour, with crystals of felspar standing out like broken 
teeth over their surfaces. There was something ex- 
tremely daunting in the look of that fierce little moun- 
tain glen. It looked like a place that would harbour 
wild beasts, or worse things even than wild beasts. Pres- 
ently Hugh reached a sort of col of rock from which 
another lateral valley branched, and up this too he clam- 
bered till he reached the summit. H^re he paused, and 
looked about him. 

He was now on the top of a pass, cut like a sword- 
gash through the middle of the range, and between the 
jagged edges of this gash he could see a new valley over 
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the shoulder of the next hill, with more bogs, and more 
loaghs, and more streams connecting these loughs, and 
more mountains, rising one behind the other ; but of houses, 
or even cabins, of any tokens of habitation, he could see 
no sign at all. 

The sun, which had been hardly visible all day, was 
now getting low. And as he stood there, lo ! a strange 
sight became visible across the mountains. It was only a 
sunset, but then it was a sunset such as occurs not once 
in a year, often not once in many years, a sunset which 
turned every mountain top to pale crimson, and every 
little lough to a lake of pure opal. Overhead, too, were 
more lakes — ^lakes of rose madder, and lakes of amber, 
and saffron, shores of pearl or snow white, and ridges of 
shining gold running out for the saints to walk upon ; 
and in the very heart of all there was a small green bit, 
which was like the Spirit of Peace, looking down upon 
so sadly troubled a world. It was a sunset to make mean 
things noble, and costly things ridiculous, a sunset that 
seemed to humble a man down to the very dust, and yet 
to lift him clean off his feet with excitement and exulta- 
tion. Even Hugh Gaynard — sick, cold, hungry as he was, 
least imaginative, too, of mortal boys as he was — even he 
opened his mouth in astonishment, wondering what it 
meant, and if the end of the world had come. When, 
however, the show was over, and the mountains had faded 
to a blackish grey ; when the sky itself had grown dis- 
coloured, and all the bars of gold had become common 
lead, then he flung himself down disconsolately upon a 
stone, feeling as if he had lost another friend, and as 
though Fortune the jade had played him yet another of 
her ugly venomous tricks. 
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Suddenly as he lay there a sound came to his ears. It 
was not the distant running of water, or the shrill cries of 
birds overhead, for those he had been hearing all day. 
This was quite a new sound, a faint but distinct '' Ba-aa, 
ba-aa, ba-aa-aa," coming over the rocks. 

He started up. Just above where he had been lying 
there was an opening in one part of the mountain wall, 
which he had not observed before. It might be only a 
crack ; it might be the mouth of a new valley. He got 
up, and moved towards it 

To his surprise he found it to be a regular staircase, 
so narrow at the mouth that it was invisible until he was 
quite close to it, cut seemingly out of the living rock and 
nearly perpendicular. He hesitated a moment, and then 
began to climb it It opened out after a while, showing 
ledges above and on either side deep in grass. Upon this 
grass a number of goats were feeding, which all stopped 
doing so at his approach, and looked suspiciously at him, 
wondering no doubt if he had any connection with a wolf, 
for the thoughts of all sheep and goats ran eternally in 
those days upon wolves. Apparently they concluded that 
he had not, for they quietly resumed their browsing, all 
save one big old he-goat with an enormously long white 
beard, who walked slowly towards the top of the staircase, 
and remained there, stamping with one foot upon the 
ground as if for a signal. 

" Where there are goats," thought Hugh sagaciously, 
** there are men ; '* and he pushed on accordingly with a 
little better heart For about a quarter of an hour he went 
climbing on and on, wondering what he was coming to 
next The staircase narrowed and then widened, and 
then narrowed again, and presently he did come to some- 
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thing — Bomething that made hia heart leap into his yeiy 
mouth. 

It was an extremely odd place in which he stood. He 
was looking through the hole of a trapdoor, or rather of a 
trap without any door. For some little distance beyond 
the mouth of this trap the ground was deep in loose 
stones, while upon either side of him the cliS walls rose 
so close that by stretching out a hand he might have 
touched them, and so steep that nothing was able to find 
root-hold on them, save here and there a patch of bed- 
straw, or a stray tuft of yellow saxifrage, where a little 
soil had lodged. Over his head more loose rocks stood 
perched upon ledges, seemingly in the act of toppling 
over. It was about as wicked and unpleasant-looking a 
place as could well be imagined, suggestive of nothing so 
much as a trap, laid out by nature and assisted by art, a 
place into which if a man once stumbled he was not at all 
likely ever to emerge alive. 

Nor was this all Hugh saw. For before him he per- 
ceived that the glen suddenly opened into a long narrow 
trough or valley, looking like a green saucer in the middle 
of the mountains, a saucer full of rich grass, upon which 
not only goats, but also cattle and sheep, were feeding. 
More than this, he saw a long line of black wattle huts, a 
regular village of them, stretching down on either side of 
the valley, with a wide trampled space between them an- 
swering to a village street. Beyond these again, at the end 
of the valley, rose what at the first glance he took to be a 
castle, or a big fortified house at any rate. Looking closer, 
he perceived that it was only a rock. It was a very curious- 
looking rock though, quite unlike any rock he had ever 
seen before. To begin with, it was enormously big, tower- 
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ing at least thirty feet in air, and probably three or four 
times that size ronnd the widest part of the base. It stood 
up quite loose from the rest of the ground, and was only 
partially supported underneath by another and a smaller 
rock, which was of a different colour, being greyish or 
bluish, whereas the upper one was of a bright pinky red, 
and shining. 

An altogether peculiar rock Hugh perceived it was. 
The strangest point of all about it was that the upper part 
was covered with a pattern of white scrawling tracery, 
which ran up and down exactly like some sort of cabalistic 
handwriting, while below, striking obliquely across the 
lower part from about ten feet or so above the ground, 
there swept a broad, startlingly blood-red stain. Both 
these marks were in reality only the handiwork of a per- 
fectly harmless lichen, but to Hugh Oaynard, as to every- 
one else who looked at them in those days, they appeared 
to be plainly the record of some bygone tragedy, some vast 
act of-vengeance perpetrated in unknown times and by 
unknown men, possibly not by men at all, but by demons 
or giants, who had made a stronghold for themselves and 
hidden it away here in the very heart of lar Gonnaught. 

As he looked at it Hugh dimly remembered that he 
had heard tales amongst his uncle's men of some place 
amid the mountains to which the O'Flaherties were said 
to resort when hard pressed, and which was supposed to 
be guarded for them by enchantment He had no time 
to think about that or anything else however then, for 
almost before he had begun to consider what to do next, 
there came a sudden descent of wild beasts, or what 
seemed to him to be wild beasts. A dozen enormous 
dogs, long-backed, of a brindled-grey colour, wiry haired, 
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and wolfish looking, came rushing upon him, with their 
mouths open, not barking honestly, but yelping in a low, 
blood-curdling fashion. 

Hugh drew hia dagger, which had been sticking in 
the belt which he had caught up when Morogh dragged 
him out of bed, and stood upon the defensive. What 
could one dagger do, though, against a dozen wolfish 
beasts ? He was giving himself up for lost, and in an- 
other few minutes would doubtless have been pulled 
down, and in all probability eaten up and his bones 
picked clean, when a woman suddenly appeared upon a 
knoll a little in advance of the double line of huts, who, 
seeing what was afoot, shouted to the dogs, brandishing 
at the same time a long stick which she held in her hands. 

The pack obeyed her, retreating, however, only a little 
way, and remaining in a semicircle across the path, lick- 
ing their lips and growling suggestively, their very coats 
standing erect with anger and suspended longing. 

Hugh looked at his deliverer, and when he saw her 
he wondered afresh, not knowing what manner of woman 
she was. Evidently she was a " savage " — that is to say, 
a native — but she was quite a different variety of savage 
from any he was acquainted with — quite different, for 
instance, from the wives and daughters of his uncle's 
" churles " or " bodachs," who lived huddled outside the 
castle courtyard. This was a tall woman of thirty or 
perhaps forty years of age, dressed in a garment of yel- 
lowish flannel, which came below her knees, and over 
which hung a big red cloak, draped as men's cloaks were 
then draped, and fastened at the throat by two metal 
fibulsB, or brooches, which glittered as she moved. Her 
arms were bare, as was also her head, which was covered 
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with a mass of black hair gathered into a knot above her 
forehead and hanging loosely down over her back. Her 
eyes were very dark, with an odd gleam in them, which 
struck Hagh immediately. She stood upon her knoll 
with the air of one who expects instant obedience. 

With the stick or pole in her hand she made a sign to 
him to approach. He did so, expecting nothing less than 
to be pulled down by the dogs. Those amiable beasts 
made way sullenly, then closed in, following him closer 
and closer, till he felt their hot breath in unpleasant 
proximity to the calves of his legs. Suddenly the woman 
upon the knoll uttered a call, and as if by magic a dozen 
new figures appeared upon the scene, creeping like ants 
out of the low doors of the wattled huts, which till then 
had seemed uninhabited, and running down the glen 
towards them. 

Before Hugh had time to see clearly what was hap- 
pening to him he was surrounded. Dozens of eager 
hands were laid upon him. His dagger was plucked 
from his side ; his cap twisted oil his head, one of his 
shoes was oil in a twinkling, and half a dozen hands were 
busily stripping him of his clothes. Another minute 
would have found him standing stark naked upon the 
rocks. 

Before this climax was reached, however, he had 
plucked up his spirit again. Tired, and outnumbered as 
he was, the pride of race rose. He was not going to let 
himself be robbed and stripped in this fashion with im- 
punity. Most of his assailants he now perceived to be 
half-grown lads of his own age or younger, active-looking 
creatures, brown as the bogs at his feet, with long 
tangled ^^glibbes" over their eyes. Several were prao- 
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tioally naked, others had scanty woollen rags tied round 
their waists, while a few wore shirts, belted in and hang- 
ing down to their knees. There was not a single grown 
man amongst them, though a few quite old men were 
following, who, being slower in their movements, had not 
reached the spot before his younger assailants had nearly 
finished stripping him of his clothes. 

Hugh selected his antagonist, the biggest of the boys, 
an especially shock-headed young rascal, with a small 
turn-up nose and two twinkling black eyes like those of 
a stoat, and before this young gentleman had realised 
what was happening, the stranger's fist had made ac- 
quaintance with his nose, and down he went like a rabbit, 
head over heels, head over heels, over and over, and over 
and over, until he gathered himself at last amongst the 
dead ferns and nettles at the bottom of a hollow, where 
he remained squatting upon his heels, and looking up at 
his antagonist with a snarl of angry astonishment, which 
showed his white teeth from ear to ear. 

There was an instant outcry on the part of the crowd, 
and some of the smaller of the boys drew back, but an 
old man who had just come up, and who carried a big 
club in his hand, ran forward and aimed a blow at 
Hugh's head, which would promptly have made an end 
of him, but that the woman in the red cloak shouted 
again in a peculiar tone, upon which the man with the 
club paused, the rest also standing still and looking at 
her, evidently waiting to see what order she was about to 
give. 

Thereupon she descended from her knoll, and walked 
slowly over the grass till she came in front of Hugh Oay- 
nard, the crowd about him making way as she advanced. 
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Here she paused and looked hard at him without speak- 
ing, her eyes closing, and then again opening suddenly, 
as the eyes of owls and other night-birds do. 

At last she addressed him. She spoke Irish in a voice 
which had a sort of rippling cadence in it, though tlie 
words were harsh and guttural. Luckily for him, Hugh 
knew Irish, which Anglo-Irish children of that day 
picked up from their servants, as Anglo- Indian ones pick 
up Hindustanee to-day. The language he now listened 
to was different from any he had ever heard before, less 
mixed up with English words, and more flowing. In an- 
swer to her questions he told her who he was and where 
he had come from, how his uncle's castle had been at- 
tacked and burnt by the Do Burghs, how he had been 
brought across the lake, how he had been walking since 
the middle of the night before, and how, to sum the mat- 
ter up, he was simply starving. 

All the time he was speaking she kept on looking at 
him, her eyes closing for a second and then opening again 
widely. At one moment a gleam of sudden ferocity 
crossed her face, but after a while it relaxed again, and a 
less ferocious look came in its place. At last she turned 
away and gave some order, of which he did not catch the 
words. Immediately afterwards he was seized by a dozen 
pairs of hands, and pulled, pushed, driven along the glen, 
between the double row of huts, at every door of which as 
he passed new faces — all he noticed those of women, chil- 
dren, or very old men — presented themselves, laughing 
and displaying rows of white teeth with delight at the 
sight of the prisoner. 

At last those who were pushing him paused before a 
but, into which they forced him, head foremost, through 
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the narrow opening. The hut was so small that he oonld 
barely stand upright in it, and its floor so uneven that he 
stumbled and fell as he was being pushed in. Then the 
door was fastened behind him, by the simple process of 
pushing a big stone against it, and he was left to himself. 
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CHAPTER II 

TELLS HOW HUGH OATNARD SPENT HIS FIB8T KIGHT 

AMOKOST THE O'FLAHEBTIES. 

Hugh lay upon the ground just where he had 
stumbled. There was a square crack at the top of the 
wall, through which the evening light shone in a clearly 
defined section. It fell upon one side of the hut, leaving 
the rest in shadow, save for a few splinters of light which 
stole between the interstices. The hut was empty with 
the exception of some very evil-smelling hay in one cor- 
ner, and from the state of the ground appeared to have 
been not long since used as a sheep-pen. Probably this 
was during the lambing season, when the sheep all over 
lar Gonnaught had to be driven into shelter, not merely 
on account of wolves, but also on account of the eagles, 
which bred in thousands amongst the crags, swooping 
down and carrying oft the lambs under the very eyes of 
their owners. 

Between the wattles of the hut Hugh could catch 
glimpses from time to time of figures passing outside. 
Faces, too, kept pushing themselves against the sides of 
his prison. From the height to which these faces reached, 
it was plain that they must be those of children or boys, 
probably some of his late assailants, whose ringleader he 
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had sent flying down into the nettly hollow. Others, 
again, came lower still, and were evidently those of quite 
small children. He could hear them all chattering shrilly 
to one another, as they twisted their heads backwards and 
forwards so as to try to catch a glimpse of him. It was a 
long time, no doubt, since anything so exciting had hap- 
pened in Glen Corril. 

Hugh lay like a log. Pride forbade him to give them 
the satisfaction of hearing him cry or complain. Pris- 
oner though he was, a Gaynard was still a Gaynard, and 
he was not going to make a show of himself for the 
amusement of a pack of gibbering savages. 

He gnashed his teeth in silence, however, and his 
hands clenched themselves in the darkness. He was half 
mad by this time with hunger and exhaustion. His 
throat burned, his temples throbbed, noises buzzed in his 
brain. He felt for his dagger — the one consolation of 
his day's wanderings — ^but it had been taken from him. 

His hunger was appalling. It seemed to him that 
unless food came soon he must begin to gnaw his hands 
or eat the leather of his one remaining shoe. Presently 
a new figure came to the side of the hut, and through a 
crack in the wall Hugh caught a glimpse of a small face, 
while at the same moment a couple of tiny fingers began 
to push themselves between the wattles. He was on the 
point of striking at them when he perceived that they 
held something in their grasp, something which, on look- 
ing closer, he saw to be a small triangular fragment of 
bread. It was black, coarse, and very uninviting-look- 
ing ; all the same, it had a superlatively enticing aspect to 
a boy who had eaten nothing better than fraechdgs for 
the last twenty-four hours. 
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Against his wUl he crept nearer and nearer to the 
particular spot in the wall where the bread was. Pride 
was great, bat hunger was greater. His stomach cried 
for a truce— at any rate, until its claims were satisfied. 

Now he was close to the spot ; now he could smell the 
delicious oatey smell of the bread. Pride did not long 
hold out. His hand went up as if by compulsion ; his 
fingers expanded, and he stretched them to take the bit 
of bread. The instant he touched it, however, there was 
a start back, and the coveted morsel disappeared from his 
reach, leaving him frantic with rage and deferred long- 
ing. Were they oflEering him food merely to torment 
him, these horrible savages? 

It was only for a minute. The broken fragment re- 
appeared, and this time was held firmly, though the fin- 
gers which held it gave a start and a tremor as they met 
those of the prisoner. Hugh ate his fragment, which, 
alas ! seemed only to make his hunger the sharper. The 
wolf inside of him sprang up, clawing at the empty air, 
and clamouring for more ! more ! more ! 

Another fragment appeared, this time a trifle larger, 
which again he took in the same humiliating fashion. 
He had never seen a caged monkey, or his sense of degra- 
dation might have been even sharper. There had once 
been an eagle kept in a wooden box under the castle wall, 
which he and Christy Gulkeen had been in the habit of 
feeding in much the same fashion with scraps of meat or 
offal. 

When six or seven fragments of the oaten bread had 
been eaten the supply appeared to come to an end. The 
fingers disappeared for the last time, and a pattering of 
small feet was heard toddling away down the path. The 
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other children had apparently tired of their pastime, for 
Uugh heard no more of them. He sat upon the hay, his 
ears sharpened with hunger. No one came near him. 
The night grew darker and darker. There was hardly 
any light now. The moon delayed rising ; the buzz and 
stir of the little encampment around him gradually died 
away. There was no wind to speak of, nevertheless it was 
beginning to grow intensely cold ; a nipping air stole in 
through the innumerable crevices of his cage ; the wild 
cry of owls sounded from far away in the depths below. 
It seemed to Hugh as if he were hung up somewhere 
from the very sky. It was all so dim, so bleak, so high 
apparently above the rest of the world. 

And last night he had been at supper with his uncle, 
they two alone at the upper end of the table, the long 
train of serving men and men-at-arms stretching away in 
a lengthening lino below them to the end of the room, 
lie harl not been particularly happy then, still, he had 
been somebody, a personage, upborne by the sense of his 
own importance, the first, next to his uncle, in the castle, 
the representative of those far-away English Oaynards 
about whom he knew nothing, but as to whose impor- 
tance he cherished the most fervent and intimate con- 
viction. 

Where were they now, those inhabitants of the castle ? 
that long row of bearded men who had eaten and drunk 
together so few hours ago. Were they all dead ? Had 
those villains the Mac-an-Iarlas wreaked their fury upon 
everything and everybody in the castle — upon the drudges 
in the yard, upon the dogs in the kennel, and the hawks 
in the mews ? And if so, who would there be to avenge 
them ? who would fight the De Burghs, burn tlieir houses. 
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and kill their dogs and drndges and hawks in return? 
No one, Hugh reflected disconsolately ; that was the 
worst of it; so far as he could think of, no one. The 
Croyemor of Connaught, Sir Edward Fitton, was tightly 
shut up in the town of Galway, hardly able, as everyone 
knew, to do anything for himself. For months past the 
Mac-an-Iarlas had had it all their own way, had paid 
over and over again their ancient grudges, till even their 
thirsty souls must have been satisfied — burning houses, 
sacking villages, killing men, carrying off women, revelling 
in a perfect saturnalia of murder and general jollification. 
There were very few castles in Galway, save those already 
in De Burgh hands, strong enough to stand out against 
them, and of those few their own castle of Gargin had 
been one of the last and very strongest. 

Hate is a very sleep-defying passion, but even hate 
itself yields at last to immeasurable weariness. Hugh's 
thoughts began, little by little, to grow misty. His ven- 
geance against the De Burghs became mixed with other 
and less definite matters. It seemed to him that he was 
falling down somewhere on to a bog, or into the sea, he 
was not clear which. Voices sounded near him, then 
passed unaccountably away, and ceased. Once the hoot 
of an owl came with a distinct questioning note to his 
ear, but presently it flew away over the heather, bleating 
seemingly like a goat. There was a gurgling sound of 
water falling and falling. He seemed to have got into a 
basket which had been hooked by some one to a star, and 
which kept rocking so violently that each time it swung 
his feet knocked against the sky, now to the east and now 
again to the west. It was not a basket, though, he saw 
presently, but a boat, and Christy Oulkeen was rowing it. 
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And langhing to himself, as he often did, for no partic- 
uUr reason, lowing hi3 red gams and pretending to snap 
al the flio6» which was one of his tricks. Then Hagh 
suddenly saw that the lake was full of Uood, and that 
dim shap<6 wer^ moving to and fro about it — spongy 
chapos wiih swollen faces and staring goggle eyes. Oat 
of the crowd of these there suddenly arose a new face, 
this time that of young Brian, old Morogh's grandson, 
who ha^l been killed at supper by his uncle Sir Meredith. 
I( looked exactly as it had looked when the boy was being 
vxirrieil away from the hall, and seemed to Hugh to be 
rt$itx$ higher and higher out of the water, and the eyes 
Uv^kin^ ivprvviohfully hack at him just as they did then. 
At thi$ point he tried hard to escape — ^he did not know 
whore S\\ v>niy ho knew that he did not want to stay there 
any Iou4^'r« Rut the creatures with goggle eyes caught 
)\x^Kl of hinu and he could not get away from them, and 
thoy went nulling orer and orer, down, down into nettles 
and ;^>aw\v\l and he^ither, with nothing for him to catch 
at^ and a black hollow roid roaring and rumbling right 
ahea\t 

Suddenly he was awake. Dazzling splinters of light 
wx^re breaking in through one side of his prison. Com- 
jviro\l to the pitch darkness of the other three it seemed 
a# if that side ha^i Kxvme rtni hot The blaze of light 
foil alnnit in every variety of pattern, a red, jagged, inter- 
laoing network of tire. One of these crooked red lines 
smote Hugh across the face and hands, streaking them as 
if with a strtvik of bKxxl. He caught the dazzle of a torch 
oxitAido tlaring, and dropping tears of turpentine over the 
gra*i and stones. Two figures were moving about out 
Iher^ one a very tall and one a very short figure. He 
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conld hear ihem speaking to one another in whispered 
tones, though he was unable to distinguish what they said 
or what manner of beings they were. The light grew 
nearer and nearer. It was in his eyes; its was darting 
through and through the chinks ; it seemed to be every- 
where and to be consuming everything. A horrible 
thought flashed through his brain. Gould they be going 
to set fire to the hut and to bum him bodily up ? It did 
not seem at all unlikely. People were very fond of bum* 
ing one another in those days. Had he not often seen his 
uncle's men, when they were riding along at night, fling 
a torch into some house they were passing, not knowing 
or caring who might be inside ? 

All at once the red network broke into a yet broad- 
er blaze. The stone which had fastened the door was 
rolled back, and the light of a large pitch torch threw 
its dazzle upon the filthy fioor. It lit up poor Hugh, 
crouched, for all his gallant Oaynard blood, like some 
forlom dog in a damp corner. It showed every cranny 
and crevice of his cage. It tossed its fiery flakes all over 
the earth and grass outside, along the steep sides of the 
glen, lighting here a stone, there a group of sleepy, 
bearded goats, and, having wasted itself in a vain attempt 
to penetrate beyond the wall of rock which blocked the 
entrance, it settled finally in a broad blood-red glow upon 
the face of the great rock which stood in the centre of 
the glen, the stain upon its base fiushing a deeper and 
more sinister red than ever in this sudden illumination. 

The next moment the square of light was darkened 
again, and darkened by something that to Hugh's excited 
fancy seemed almost as terrible as firo itself would have 
been. The door was not more than about four feet high, 
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but it was very broad in proportion ; yet the figure which 
now occupied it stood upright in the entrance, and its 
shoulders touched the two sides. The face was still in- 
visible, but the red illumination threw the whole outline 
of the figure into full relief. It was the figure of a mon- 
ster — of a dwarf and giant rolled in one — a black deform- 
ity of apparently portentous breadth and more than por- 
tentous ugliness. Above the two shoulders rose a big 
head, surmounted with a dense thatch of hair which cov- 
ered it down to the eyes, and stood out like a judge's wig. 
Hardly any neck was visible, only those two monstrous 
shoulders and a body which, though broader than that of 
an average man, dwindled down to a meagre pair of legs, 
from the ends of which two flat, fin-like feet extended at 
right angles. 

At first the horror of the thing overcame Hugh so 
completely that he simply shut his eyes. If one was to 
be torn in pieces and devoured by some mountain devil 
upon whose territory one had unwittingly trespassed, it 
was better to have the thing done quickly, and not let 
one's soul be harassed in its last moments by too closely 
contemplating one's devourer. A minute passed, how- 
ever, and still he was not devoured. Presently he was 
conscious that a harsh, grating voice was addressing him, 
and accordingly opened his eyes warily. The creature — 
man or devil, whatever it was — was quite close to him 
now ; he could almost touch its hairy head, and could feel 
its hot breath against his cheek. Sick with disgust and 
half dead with terror, he looked away towards the entrance 
of the hut, in a vague hope of some help coming to him 
from without. As he did so he became aware of the other 
figure, which had become visible iiow that the hideous 
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stopper was removed from the entrance. It was that of 
a tall, gaunt woman, looking perfectly gigantic in the red 
light, and holding in one hand a torch. 

She was ugly enough, poor wretch, to frighten the 
yery goats. A mass of reddish hair hung down in long 
elf locks about a face upon which misery appeared to have 
so stamped itself as almost to have produced idiocy. Ugly 
as she was and gigantic as she was, instead of further 
alarming him, the sight of her lent Hugh a certain de- 
gree of confidence. He knew her well. He had seen her 
a thousand times, this ugly, down-beaten creature, with 
stupidity and misery stamped upon her face like an in- 
eradicable birth-mark. The specimen before him was 
bigger, perhaps, and wilder-looking than any specimen he 
had seen before, still in all essential points it was the 
same. The wives and daughters of his uncle's ** bodachs " 
had all been just like that — as ragged, as gaunt, as hag- 
gard, as wretched-looking, with just the same expression 
of vacant misery written upon all their faces. It had 
never occurred to him to pity them, any more than he 
had thought of pitying the donkeys or garrons whose busi- 
ness it was to draw stones over the heavy bohermore, 
which ran past Gargin Castle to Boss Abbey on one side 
and Glare Galway on the other. Still less did he pity this 
one, or wonder what had made her look like that. All 
the same, the sight of her gave him confidence. It was 
like catching sight in a strange land of some uncouth ob- 
ject — some pot or jug that one has been accustomed to 
see at home — consoling from the very familiarity of its 
ugliness. 

Since the she-monster was certainly human, it seemed 
possible that the he-monster might be human also, and 
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this gave him courago for the first time to tnm his eyes 
towards it 

He then discovered that the fiend's face was smooth, 
and fat, and shining, with a pair of round black eyes, 
which seemed to be imbedded in the flesh. The lower 
part of it was chiefly remarkable for the enormous size of 
the mouth, which literally stretched from ear to ear. It 
was a batrachian sort of face, and would have reminded 
Hugh of a frog's, only that he had never seen a frog in 
his life, there being none in Ireland at that time. It was 
not a particularly malicious face, now that he gathered 
courage to look at it. The mouth, big as it was, did not 
show any immediate desire to eat him up. On the con- 
trary, its expression was chiefly remarkable for a look of 
intense self -admiration. The gigantic lips were distended 
with what appeared to be a permanent smile of compla- 
cency. Catching Hugh's glance the monster nodded af- 
fably at him with an air of patronage, the air of one who 
wishes to put an inferior at his ease, and to diminish as 
far as is possible that awe which the sight of his own dig- 
nity naturally inspires. 

" Then it is not afraid, you need be, young Sassenach, 
so it is not," he said in a thin, chirruping voice, which 
sounded like an exaggerated bat's squeak. '* It is myself 
you see before you, myself and no other man — Flann 
MacPogartach, called of the foolish Plann-na-Pus,* leech 
and purse-bearer to Cormac Cas, who is the ollamh of 
Morogh na d-tuagh O'Plaherty, of Morogh na d-tuagh, 
the greatest, grandest man in all the world, and Cormac 
Cas the second greatest. Yes, it is myself, Plann Mac- 

* Flann of the Mouth, 
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Fogartach, and no other man. And it was good of me, 
yery good to come to yon, only that I coald not have 
done different, seeing that I am come by the order of 
Beara, the daaghter of Gormac Cas, who in her gracious- 
ness has sent you this." 

He lifted a small noggin which he held in his hand, 
stirring it at the same time with a stick, so that a steam 
began to arise. 

Terror for the moment had kept Hugh's hunger at 
bay. The sight of food was all that was wanted, how- 
ever, to bring it back. To accept food from so doubtful 
a source must have a deadly effect, he was well aware, 
upon a man's soul, but even so he could not refrain. The 
devil, if this was the devil, or one of his emissaries, would 
find an easy bargain of him to-night. 

He stretched out his hand and took the noggin, which 
the monster surrendered with another affable grin. Inside 
was something of the nature of porridge, made of oats and 
boiled to a pulp. A spoon — or a piece of wood which bore 
some faint resemblance to a spoon — was sticking upright 
in it 

Hugh took the piece of wood. That yawning gulf 
within him must, he felt, be filled at any price. To im- 
peril your immortal soul is, no doubt, a very serious mat- 
ter, but not so bad as to go to sleep over such a void as 
thai 

He had got it up to his mouth when he was startled 
afresh by a cry, or rather shrill squeak, on the part of the 
monster. He dropped it in all haste, and started back, 
filled with new dismay. It was only a summons, however, 
as he perceived, to the big woman outside — one which she 
evidently understood, for she proceeded to fix the torch 
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into the ground by its pointed end, then, creeping through 
the entrance, appeared inside, bringing with her a small 
" mether " full of milk, which she handed to the prisoner. 

Thirsty as he was, the woman's eyes attracted him for 
an instant. She gazed at him with a dreary leaden-eyed 
gaze, which seemed to see nothing, certainly nothing that 
could attract or surprise it. Then, moving back a little, 
she squatted down upon the earth, her bare legs out- 
stretched, her back against the wattles, in an attitude of 
immoyability, which seemed calculated to last all night. 

Under these circumstances Hugh ate and drank, the 
monster and his female companion gazing at him mean- 
time, one with those piteous eyes which seemed to observe 
nothing, the other with his peculiar smirk of complacency 
and with eyes keen and watchful as those of a weaseL 
When he had finished the contents of the noggin and had 
drunk up every drop of the milk, his two visitors rose and 
departed. Flann-na-Pus, as the monster called himself, 
waddled first, with the facility of one to whom a roof con- 
siderably less than five feet from the ground is not a 
matter of the slightest inconvenience. Then his gigantic 
companion followed more slowly, creeping laboriously 
backwards on her hands and knees. The last thing that 
Hugh saw of them were those patient, long-suffering eyes 
of hers, gazing up at him from that uncomfortable position. 
He fell asleep again soon afterwards, and his dreams this 
time were of wolves and hairy mountain fiends, and hid- 
eous long-armed goblins ; also of a big brown she-ass, 
which he was driving before him into Clare-Galway over 
the stony bohermore, and which turned and looked up at 
him suddenly with big, wet, uncomplaining eyes as he was 
beating her. 
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CHAPTER III 

TELLS WHAT FURTHER BEFEL THAT NIGHT IK GLEK 

CORRIL. 

But Hugh's night's adyentures were not yet oyer. 
Four hours later he was awakened again, this time hy an 
appalling noise. Shriek upon shriek, shriek upon shriek, 
resounded through the darkness, or rather through the 
first faint precursor of daylight. He started up in ter- 
ror. The clamour was penetrating, ear-splitting; only 
those who have heard a number of women — a whole vil- 
lage full of them — scream together at the utmost pitch of 
their united lungs, will be able to judge what that sound 
was like. It was not only ear-piercing, but it was soul- 
scaring. It curdled Hugh's blood, and sent shivers of 
discomfort up and down the middle of his spinal marrow. 

Without knowing what it was all about, he sprang up 
and groped his way to the door of the hut, which he 
found to be this time only loosely fastened. He pushed 
it open, and looked cautiously out in the direction from 
whence the sounds came. 

And there he saw a curious sight. The valley, as we 
have seen, was something like a trough or narrow basin 
lying in the hollow of the mountains, one end of it being 
nearly closed by the steep rock wall in the middle of 

(88) 
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which the trap-door yawned, and which was approached 
from below by the staircase up which Hugh had climbed. 
A cold white dawn was slowly breaking over the moun- 
tains, making everything seem ghostly and unreal. A few 
stars still twinkled in the western sky, a red planet just 
showing between two black peaks of rock, while a veil of 
mist which hung over everything seemed to be suspended 
across the ends of the valley like a gigantic spider's web. 
Breaking through this web, figures of women were to be 
seen hurrying down to this mouth of the glen — vague 
figures, from each of which, as it emerged from its own 
hut, there burst these shrill screams, which filled the 
glen, and seemed to rise up into the cold, remote sky. 

Hugh wondered what they could all be about, and in 
his curiosity advanced a little further, seeing that no one 
seemed to take any heed of what he did. By-and-by, as 
his eyes grew accustomed to the dimness, he began to 
perceive that other figures were coming, one after the 
other, up the stairs, and emerging through the trap-door 
at the top. These were not women, but men — big savage 
fellows, looking perfectly gigantic in the mist. One after 
the other they mounted until there were forty or fifty 
collected at the top. They did not move on, but waited 
where they were, as if expecting someone else to appear 
from below. 

At last the uprising ceased. The men who had 
mounted drew into two groups on either side of the pas- 
sage. The women, who were by this time silent, waited 
too, evidently in expectation. Then appeared a new fig- 
ure, advancing this time not forwards but backwards, his 
hands supporting something which he was lifting care- 
fully up the rocky stairs. He was followed by another 
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man supporting the same thing from below, and Hugh 
could now faintly distinguish that this something was 
stiff and straight, and that a pair of feet stretched out 
horizontally before it It was far too stiff and straight, 
he knew, to be anything in the world but a corpse. 

Another bearer followed and another corpse, and 
after that two more bearers with a third corpse between 
them. Then the three corpses were borne slowly away 
up the valley, the women falling in behind them and re- 
newing their shrill shrieks and screams as they did so. 

Hugh retreated towards the door of his hut as they 
approached. Slowly the troop swept along up the nar- 
row, rock-encompassed valley, the women's cries being 
more in unison than before, and therefore not quite so 
discordant. It looked as ghastly a procession as could 
well be imagined under those twinkling stars, lit by that 
first grey, glimmering uncertain light of morning. 
Though he had every reason to think that it was only the 
men of the village returning from some foray, and bring- 
ing their dead with them, Hugh felt his blood grow cold 
under his skin and his flesh creep as he watched it com- 
ing nearer and nearer. He would have liked to escape 
under cover of the darkness, and get away to the moun- 
tains before it reached the village. He did not do so, 
simply because there was nowhere for him to get to. If 
he had run away, he would have had nothing for it but 
to come back as soon as he got hungry, or else fall into 
the hands of other savages, worse perhaps even than 
these. He remained where he was, therefore, only re- 
treating a little into the darkness of the hut and from 
there peeping furtively out through the wattles. 

One of the women had not gone down to the mouth of 
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Gormac Gas, the bearers took up the corpses, and carried 
them into the shelter of one of the huts. 

The young woman upon the ground picked herself 
up and followed closely at their heels. The baby was the 
last thing left in the open, but even it was at length 
remembered by somebody, and disappeared indoors. 
Hugh Oaynard had retreated to his wet hay, and sat 
there for some time watching the drops gather upon the 
sods oyerhead, and fall in big black tears upon his feet 
and legs. He did not feel like sleeping again. His ears 
still rang with those shrieks, which seemed to be yibrat- 
ing in every corner of his brain. That row of bloody 
corpses close at hand was disturbing, too, and kept him 
restless. As a matter of fact, however, he did fall asleep 
again, and slept soundly for two or three hours. Indeed, 
if people in lar Connaught could not have slept in those 
days on account of women screaming over their dead, or 
because of the proximity of a few slaughtered corpses, 
the probability is that they would never in that case have 
slept at all. 






CHAPTER IV 

TELLS HOW MUREDAGH THE SON OF OOBMAC CAS CAME 

TO QLBN COBBIL. 

Whek Hugh awoke for the third time it was broad 
daylight and the rain seemed to bo oyer for the present. 
Ho clambered out of his unpleasant lair, which was now 
thoroughly soaked through, and moved shiyeringly over 
to the door. Some one had secured it while ho was 
asleep, but there was no difiQculty on this side in seeing 
between the chinks, which were only filled with dead 
moss, some of which he pulled away, so as to be able to 
800 out moro clearly. Hitherto his impressions had been 
more or less those of a dream — a remarkably bad dream 
— but now with returning daylight ho would be able, he 
thought, to see what sort of a place he really had got into. 

All around the hut lay a space of puddled earth, black 
OS any bog hole, and starred at intervals with big pools. 
Where that ended the heather began at once. He could 
see it stretching away before him, twinkling over with 
millions of rain-drops, or broken here and there with 
lichen-covered boulders, till the edge of his chink hin- 
dered him from seeing any further. 

Ho moved to the next one and looked out again. 

Immediately opposite to the door of his own hut was the 
4 (») 
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entrance to a similar hut It seemed to be larger than 
the one he was in, and the door stood wide open, so that 
he conid see figures moving to and fro inside. Looking 
closely into the half darkness, he conld further distinguish 
the figure of a man laid upon his back in the centre of 
the hut, with his arms stretched stiffly out upon either 
side. This he concluded to be one of the corpses he had 
seen in the night, and was confirmed in the supposition 
by observing that, though it was now broad daylight, 
torches were burning in the cabin, one on either side of 
the prostrate figure. 

Outside, close to the entrance, two women were squat- 
ting upon the ground. One of these he recognised as the 
uncouth giantess, the companion of the monster who had 
visited him in ihe night ; the other was an older woman, 
whom he had not seen before. 

Ho was still peering at them when three other women 
came up, and proceeded to squat themselves silently down 
in the same place. These were all three very old crea- 
tures, hags of incalculable age and amazing ugliness, their 
skinny necks and sparsely-covered heads giving them 
much the look of a trio of elderly cormorants. Then 
another old woman, this time a fat one, waddled up, and 
also squatted down on the ground, and after her another 
and another, till there were a dozen seated upon the mud 
about the entrance, all evidently waiting for some event 
or ceremony in which they were to bear a pari 

Hugh watched them from his chink, wondering what 
they were going to do, wondering, too, with no little 
anxiety whether he was going to have any breakfast He 
had almost forgotten his terrors of the night before, his 
anxiety being now chiefly concentrated upon two qucs- 
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tions: fint, was he likely to get any food? secondly, 
what were his chances of making his escape from this 
place altogether ? 

Suddenly he perceived a commotion which seemed to 
ran through the village. He conld hear a confused noise 
of voices in the direction of the entrance of the valley. 
He ran to that side of his hut, hut there were fewer 
chinks here, so that he was unable to see clearly what 
was going on. A couple of young men, evidently just 
awake, came yawning to the door of another hut a little 
lower down, and looked in the direction of the entrance. 
Then one said something hastily to the other, and both 
b^;an rapidly buckling on their bolts, evidently with the 
intention of going out. 

The row of squatting hags upon the ground had their 
heads all turned also towards the entrance of the valley, 
and were craning their necks forward, and chattering to 
one another in low, guttural tones. 

The two young men came out of the hut and hastened 
away. Hugh could hear other steps, as if the occupants 
of all the huts were moving in the same direction. Pres- 
ently, as the noise of footsteps died away, he was able to 
make out a word or two of what the old women were say- 
ing to one another. '^ Muredagh I Muredagh I '' he heard 
them say ; then '^ Cormac Gas ! Cormac Cas ! " repeated 
many times in tones of eager anticipation. 

Muredagh was a new name to Hugh, but with that of 
Cormac Gas he was perfectly familiar. Everyone upon 
the banks of Lough Gorrib and for miles around it knew 
the name of Cormac Gas and all about him. He was the 
ollamh, or brehon — in other words, the lawyer, bard, and 
chief adviser of Morogh na d-tuagh O'Flaherty, lord and 
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cliief at that time of the whole clan and country of the 
O'Flaherties from sea to sea. Marvellous tales were told 
of Gormac Gas's powers. He was said to understand what 
the birds told one another as they flew through the air, 
and the fishes as they whispered at the bottoms of the 
streams. He could make what weather he chose, and 
keep it at the same point, too, for as long or short a time 
as he chose. He had a familiar spirit which took the 
form of a one-eyed trout, living in the stream that ran 
under Morogh na d-tuagh's castle of Aghnanure. Ho 
could curse anyone against whom ho had a spite with a 
curse so withering and all-pervading that no priest in all 
Gonnaught, not the Bishop of Killaloe himself, could ever 
take that curse off again. Trying to recall what more ho 
had heard, Hugh remembered that he had been told that 
Gormac Gas's own part of the tribe were kept quite dis- 
tinct from the rest of the O'Flaherties, and that they, 
with their wives and families, lived in a hollow place 
above Maam Tore, a place which opened only when Gor- 
mac Gas ordered it to do so, and would close up again at 
his orders — a place, so the story ran, into which it was 
fatal for anyone to get save with Gormac Gas's leave, and 
out of which no human being, not an O'Flahcrty born, 
had ever stepped alive. Drifting recollections came back 
to him of still more cheerful tales than these — tales of 
prisoners carried up there and never seen again ; of 
corpses, charred and horribly mutilated, found lying 
about on the rocks below Maam Tore ; of grisly sacri- 
fices, no doubt to black-faced mountain deities, accom- 
panied by cannibal feast, and other heathen perform- 
ances. There were no end to similar tales about the do- 
ings of Gormac Gas and his belongings, many of which 
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had been related in his hearing with the most minute and 
satisfying details around the armour-room fire. 

Hugh's blood ran cold in his veins as ho reflected that 
the place in which ho stood must be the very hollow in 
question. If so, Heaven help him indeed I He was un- 
done assuredly, and had nothing left now but to begin to 
think upon his prayers I 

He had not much time in which to anticipate his com- 
ing fate, for the steps were now returning. He strained 
his eyes to the crack, but for some time could see noth- 
ing. Suddenly a number of men poured into the space 
between the two huts, obliging the old women to get up 
and scuttle hurriedly out of the way to ayoid being trod- 
den on. 

The centre of this group was an immensely tall man, 
tall even for a Connaught highlander, a man several 
inches over six feet high, and broad in proportion. He 
was dressed in a close-fitting suit of flannel, with wolf- 
skin Icgginp reaching down to his ankles, and a great 
dark cloak or bratt slung about his shoulders. His head 
was bare, but protected by the usual glibbe, which in his 
case was already iron-grey, giving him an extraordinarily 
close resemblance to an elderly wolf. Indeed, the whole 
group, as it came round the corner and swept into the 
open space, was like nothing so much as a pack of wolves 
tearing along with its leader in its midst. 

For some minutes the chorus of voices was deafening. 
The younger men, who had arrived in the morning, were 
evidently explaining to the man with the grey glibbe what 
had occurred. He stood perfectly silent in the midst of 
them, his dark eyes roving slowly from right to left, with a 
peculiarly piercing and at the same time sullen expression. 
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First his glanco swept the whole encampment, then it 
rested for a moment upon the hut immediately in front 
of him. Suddenly he lifted his head, and his hand went 
up with a quick authoritative gesture. Thereupon all 
tongues ceased buzzing. A movement was visible inside 
the hut, and from the entrance of it stepped out the 
woman called Beara. 

She came forward, and she and the man in the grey 
glibbe spoke together. It was easy to see that they must 
be brother and sister, for their faces were strikingly alike. 
Presently Hugh perceived that they were speaking of 
himself. He caught a word or two showing that the 
woman was explaining how he had come to the village^ 
and where he was held prisoner. The man with the grey 
glibbe shot a glance in his direction. It was only a single 
glance, but so fierce and murderous was it that Hugh felt 
as if a knife was being then and there run between his 
ribs. The next minute, however, the man had turned in- 
differently away, and entered the opposite hut Hugh 
could see him standing there for a minute, then he came 
out again, said another word to the woman, turned, and 
without a glance at the younger men, who stood eagerly 
watching every movement, strode away across the heather, 
disappearing in the direction whence he had come. 



CHAPTER V 

TELLS OF THE GBEATKESS AKD OLOBY OF CORKAO CAS. 

^'IJifDEB the Great Seal of England, a pardon to 
Morogh ne doo O'Flarte, of Fough, in the province of 
Gonnanght, gent., for all murders, homicidings, and kill- 
ings by him now and at any time heretofore committed." 
So runs the elastically worded document, as may still be 
seen by the curious in such matters. 

Morogh na d'tuagh, or Morogh of the Battleaxes, was 
a great man, there could be no question upon that point 
Not for generations back had there been such a chief of 
the Clan O'Flathbhertach. Had he not united under 
one rule the whole of lar Connaught, its outlying no less 
than its inlying portions, a feat the more remarkable see- 
ing that he was not strictly speaking the head of the 
clan, but only of that branch of it which held the terri- 
tory of Onobeg, with part of what is now known as the 
barony of MoycuUen? By craft and subtlety, however, 
no less than by force of arms, he had wrested the chief- 
tainship from the elder Flathbhertachs of Gonmaicne- 
mara, and had established himself in the Gastle of Agh- 
nanure, near Oughterard, upon the shores of Lough Gor- 
rib, within full view, almost within halloo of his enemies 
(he De Burghs, gathered upon the further bank. 
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That Morogh na d-tuagh O'Flaherty was a great man 
there thus exists no reasonable doubt. Still, all who were 
qualified to judge agreed that he would never have done 
half what he had done had it not been for his famous 
ollamh, Gormac Gas. For guile and cunning, for knowl- 
edge and wisdom, for unlimited blood-shedding, if neces- 
sary, but above all for craft, there was no such ollamh far 
or near as Gormac Gas. He was a real ollamh, of the 
true old stamp, of which there were by this time few left. 
Even in his young days he had been by no means noted 
as a fighter, although he had ten sons, and now some 
forty grandsons and grand-nephews, who were the fore- 
most fighters in Morogh na d'tuagh's band. He was 
much more formidable, however, much more admired, 
much more hated, much more feared than many fighters 
— ^nay, than all the fighters of lar Gonnaught put to- 
gether. 

The fiercest galloglass between Groagh Patrick and 
Betraghboy Bay shook like a young girsha in his cow- 
skin pampooties whenever the glance of the old ollamh 
chanced to fall upon him. When Gormac Gas deliber- 
ately gazed at any man from under his white brows, and 
then turning slowly away looked up towards the sky, 
muttering strange incantations between his teeth, it was 
known to be high time for that man to order his winding- 
sheet. He was reputed to have the power of divination, 
to foretell the future, to be able to read all oghams; 
above all, to have that mysterious power, known as the 
Olam DicAinriy of which no one willingly spoke, by 
means of which certain of the greater oUamhs have been 
able from the beginning of time to hold communications 
with the very earth herself, so that by their arts and en- 
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chantmonts she can be induced to withhold her gifts. 
For is it not well known that the oUamh Leichann, the 
son of Bairad, when his house was burned and cattle de- 
stroyed by certain men of Leinster, said no word either 
good or bad, but went up by himself on to a little hill, 
eyen on to the little hill Knockasturkeen, and there si- 
lently cursed he those men ? With such a curse did he 
curse them that not only upon their land, but over the 
whole province that year, "no corn grew, neither did 
green leaves come upon the trees, neither streams run, 
nor would the furrow yield to the touch of the spade, 
and so it remained till the men of Leinster repented 
them, and until the curse of Leichann the son of Bairad 
was lifted ofF again." 

The women were grinding at the querns, the men 
lounging at the doors of their huts, when a boy came 
rushing up breathless and perspiring to say that Cormac 
Gas and his son Muredagh, with a priest, had been seen 
crossing a slope opposite Magherameenagh and would 
arrive almost immediately. 

It was the third day since Hugh Gaynard's arrival in 
Glen Corril. He had been fed meanwhile regularly, and 
fresh straw had been given him to lie upon, but ho had 
not been allowed to leave the hut. His food had been 
brought to him by the dwarf Flann-na-Pus, and once the 
tall woman called Beara had come to the door, and stood 
looking at him, with an odd expression in her eyes, as if 
he reminded her of something or some one, so at least he 
had read the look. Ho thought that she was about to 
speak to him, but in the end she had turned away again, 
and left him without doing so. 

He was sitting as before with his eyes at one of the 
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cracks, when he perceived this sadden excitement which 
ran through the whole encampment. The women left 
their work, and collected in the centre of the glen, the 
men started up, snatching their spears as they did so, and 
ran out to meet their chief. Peering through his crack, 
Hugh presently saw them returning with him, and as he 
did so he marvelled greatly, so different was this famous 
Oormac Gas from what he had previously imagined him 
to be. 

The great ollamh was a wizened little old man, so fee- 
ble that he had to keep his son Muredagh beside him to 
carry him over the bad bits of the hills, and so small that 
he looked a mere pigmy beside his shaggy sons and grand- 
sons. His eyes were of a pale turquoise blue, and lively 
still amongst the puckers that surrounded them; his 
beard was a good half -yard long, of a beautiful yellowish 
white, sweeping in the softest curves to his waist. He 
looked venerable and even mild at the first glance, but 
not at the second. Gold, glittering, snake-like were those 
blue eyes behind their wrinkles, and Hugh shivered as ho 
caught them turned accidentally in the direction of the 
hut he was in. Small birds feel so when a hawk hovers, 
or mice when, out of its soft silky curves of fur, a cat's 
eye suddenly peers at them. 

The dead men had meanwhile been brought out, and 
laid in a row upon the heather. Each had on his lenn or 
upper garment, with the triubas upon his lower limbs, 
and, because they were warriors, the ocrath or leathern 
coverings, which further protected the knees and thighs. 
Gormac Gas stood and looked at them for a while. Two 
of them were his grandsons, one was his grand-nephew, 
but his eyelids never quivered nor did a muscle of his 
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lips moye. Mnredagh, too, stood behind him, indifieront 
fieemingly as any piece of qnartzite upon the side of Lcck- 
acrea opposite. 

The priest who had come up with them from Oughter- 
ord had meanwhile got into his vestments ; very dilapi- 
dated vestments they were, having been carried np hill 
and down dale, through brake and dyke, and across briar- 
infested forest — in fact, all over Ireland — in his own 
ghostly hands. A pale, sickly-looking shaveling, scared 
to death amongst these big and bearded sons of slaughter. 
No O'Flaherty he, not even a Connaught man by birth, 
only a ronaway priest escaped from the Pale, who had 
taken refuge for a while under the formidable shelter of 
Morogh na d-tnagh. 

When he was ready the three corpses were taken up 
and laid on stretchers, with two bearers to each. The 
women struck up a funeral wail, the men fell into their 
places behind, two by two, Gormac Gas himself last of all, 
and after a little shifting and stumbling the procession 
set forth. 

Hugh soon lost sight of them, though the wail of the 
women rang in his ears for another half-hour. Then si- 
lence followed, and he realised that he was completely 
alone in the glen, the very babies having apparently all 
been carried away by their mothers. Not a goat bleated, 
nor a cow lowed, only now and then he caught the sudden 
trill of a lark, far off, and lost almost to the ear in some 
remote abyss of blue. 

He did not know where they had gone, but guessed 
that it must be to some churchyard, hidden away in a 
fold of the hills. For more than an hour the silence 
lasted* It grew to be so oppressive at last, that he began 
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to wonder whether he should over hear any sounds again 
in his life. Then far oS he heard the wild wail begin- 
ning. Nearer, nearer, nearer it came, sweeping up the val- 
ley, broken by all the impediments which lay between him 
and it, so that at times it seemed quite far off, and then 
again the next moment to be thrilling into his very ears. 

By the time the procession had once more reached the 
glen, the priest had fallen quite into the rear of the 
crowd. His part was over, but the funeral rites were 
not yet over. Indeed, the more important part of them 
was still to come. 

Close around the base of Cloch Corril, as Hugh had 
already observed, a row of big water-worn stones stood 
ranged. Upon the first of these stones Cormac Cas now 
seated himself deliberately, each of the full-grown war- 
riors of the tribe following in turn, Muredagh nearest to 
his father, until all were seated. This done, the women 
and children squatted together helter-skelter upon the 
bare ground just beyond the row of stones, the oldest 
" cailleachs " innermost, the younger women outside in a 
ring, the boys and children finding places for themselves 
as best they could, till every spot of space about the foot 
of the great boulder was occupied. 

Then another pause ensued. Evidently something im- 
portant was about to take place, for all present turned 
their eyes full upon the ollamh. Cormac Cas, however, 
took no heed of all those questioning eyes, merely fixed 
his own intently upon the line of white hieroglyphics 
above his head. It seemed as if he were engaged in read- 
ing what was there inscribed, and too completely ab- 
sorbed in this exercise to allow himself to be distracted 
from it by anyone. 
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Suddenly a panting noiso, like the noise made by a 
broken-winded horse, was heard outside the enclosed 
space, and through the ranks of the women the dwarf 
Flann-na-Pos appeared, his short legs having hindered 
him from keeping pace with the rest of the mourners. 
He advanced now with an air of importance, thrusting 
those about him to right and left as he did so, and turn- 
ing out his feet at every step like a dancing master. 
Arrived at the base of Gloch Gorril, he stood still and 
struck an attitude. Every seat was filled, and no one 
stirred to give him room. Gazing round with an air 
of prodigious displeasure, he stamped twice upon the 
ground, and, advancing to his master, stood before him, 
ducking his frog-like head, and, in a loud croaking voice, 
pouring out his complaints. 

Gormac Gas never deigned to look at him. With eyes 
still concentrated upon the characters above his head, he 
seemed to be unaware that anyone had even approached 
him. Flann-na-Pus suddenly collapsed. He glanced 
irresolutely once or twice around him, then again at the 
ollamh. Finally with a piteous squeak his voice dropped, 
his air lost its importance, and with a croaking gurgle he 
shrank back, and, creeping amongst the ranks of the 
women, squatted down like a toad upon the ground, his 
eyes fixed in terror upon his master. 

Meanwhile a harp had been placed at Gormac Gas's 
elbow, and the whole encampment waited in breathless 
silence. Suddenly the ollamh started, as if awakening 
from a trance, and the rest of the camp started too, like 
one man. Then he stretched out his hand, and taking 
up the harp ran his fingers across it, bringing out a few 
vague sounds. Then he looked slowly round one by one 
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at the expectant cirole, some of the members of which 
might have been seen to grow pale as his eyes momen- 
tarily rested on them. Kext, he once more fixed his 
glance npon the mighty boulder, Oloch Gorril, and then 
he began to chant 

The long-drawn gattnral sounds rolled out one after 
the other, at first almost inaudibly, then louder and 
louder, rising and swelling with greater and greater em- 
phasis, until the whole glen rang with them. Kot one 
word, however, could Hugh, or for that matter any of 
those seated around in respectful silence, understand. It 
was not intended to be understood. It was one of the 
many wiles of the ollamh thus to defeat expectation. He 
waited for the right moment If it did not come he 
never expended his strength in vain efforts. 

After this mysterious invocation had lasted perhaps 
half an hour, the whole camp sitting the while in respect- 
ful attention, it ended as suddenly as it began. Oormac 
Gas dropped his harp and became absorbed once more 
in his study of the hieroglyphics over his head. 

Another pause followed. Then his daughter Beara 
got up and made a signal to some of the women nearest 
to her. She had no harp, for women were not allowed to 
use that peculiarly masculine instrument. Their song, 
as Hugh afterwards found, was a very old one, dating as 
far back as the first years of the English invasion, com- 
posed, it was said, by the ollamh of Mortoch O'Flaherty, 
Prince of lar Connaught, when he and his tribe were 
driven by William Fitz Adelm de Burgh, first Irishman 
of that name, out of the plains of Moy-Seola to the east 
of Galway, and obliged to take refuge beyond the waters 
of Lough Orbsen. 
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My Mid %B tfery irauhled and broken by recuon of the loss of Hoy* 

Seola. 
lean neitJier sleep nor eatj neither ie any drink found pleaaant in 

my mouth. 
We are torn aa the toavee are torn toJien they fall upon the hungry 

roeka; 
We lock around im, and our land ie no longer our oum, but ?m8 be- 

eome the land of another, 
Ofu^uU UM, tM aek^ are our Uvea when our ownfielda are no longer 

ouraf 
• Doat thou love these atrangera so greatly, Lord, that thou giveat ua to 

betheirpreyf 

Bui IHaehrwh waa oura, and Kilmaine, and Annaghdown, where 

the monka aang day and night to tJ^e lisp of tJie great watera. 
Oranmore waa oura, and Ardrahan, and LiaJieenavalla, and Men^ 

lough, where the river rolls from the lake to the great aea. 
What have the poor (yFlathbhertach done, thai thou ahutteat thy 

heart so tighUy against them f 
Are not (he maidens of Umalia still fcnr and chaste, and the cUd 

mien of MoycuUen still pious and secret and wise t 
Dost thou love these strangers so greatly. Lord, thai thou givest us to 

betheirpreyf 

Clydagh is lost to us, and Inis Creamha, and the little island na 
\ Circe, where the saints lived long. 

We are stripped, we are torn, and our sons lie dead amongst the 

stones. 
Ours was a wild land and a poor one, yet we loved it well. 
Our souls ding hard to its barren breast, even as a babe to its 

mother's after she is dead. 
Dost thou love these strangers so greatly, Lord, that thou givest us to 

be their prey f 

This time the women's voices were not lond or piero- 
ing. On the contrary, they were low, even dreamy, rising 
and falling with a melancholy singnsong cadence. It was 
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less like a song than like a wail, less like a wail than like 
a mere inarticulate moaning, becoming by moments so 
inarticulate that it was little more of a definite form of 
words than the one that had preceded it ; an elemental 
moan, one would have said, such as the night winds might 
utter round some house which they have stripped and un- 
roofed, or repentant sea-breezes over a wreck, which is 
just about to sink and disappear; swelling as such a 
breeze swells, then falling, falling, falling, and dying 
away until it lost itself little by little amongst the intrica- 
cies of the hills. 

That, mild as it seemed, it could stir the pulses of the 
listeners, was evident enough. The row of men's faces 
about Cloch Corril grew perceptibly grimmer, perceptibly 
more ferocious as they listened. Their eyes glanced from 
under their black or grizzled glibbes, and their hands 
reached out and felt for the skeans at their sides. An air 
of curiously alert attention, a sort of mesmeric desire to 
do something, it was not quite clear what. An expression 
of " What can we do now f Whom can we kill now ? " 
ran round the whole rock and shone plain as print in all 
those glittering eyes. Never had they so closely resem- 
bled a company of wolves, such a company as one might 
imagine resting for a moment in the shadow of some 
wood, before sweeping on to tear down everything it met 
with on its path, leaving only a few red and mumbled 
fragments to tell the tale. 

Cormac Cas perceived his opportunity. Stretching 
out his arm with a sudden dramatic gesture, he caught up 
his harp again, and flung his hands across it with a sweep 
which brought out a crashing chord. This time the 
words were intelligible enough. 
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Art adeep f art dreaming f Art in travail, Queen of the Irish 

eeaef 
Doth not the blood of thy eona sting and fester wJien it is poured out 

in great red drops upon thy breast f 
When thou feelest thy surface throb and shake under the fierce proud 

tread of the stranger f 
Arise/ awakel Shake them from off thy sides as thou shdkest the 

waters of the sea when they transgress. 
Let them be torn even as tJie waves are torn, and let them be smitten 

even as the woods are smitten when the great unnds awake at 

night time. 

Let them cry aloud for help, and let no help come. Let them lament 

thai ever in their folly they set foot on the land of Erin, 
For their faces were fair, and their words smooth, but their hearts 

fuU of blood and guUe, 
In that day thou wilt laugh in thy soul. Ma / ha / for the woes of 

the stranger. 
When the waters of the great deep are full of strange ships. 
And the whale paths are choked with keels advancing to the aid of 

the Gaedhil. 

Let them not die either back to back in battle, but let them taste of 

death slowly, each man by himself alone. 
Lei them be taken alive and be cut to pieces in their chains, even as 

the captives of Fiachra, the son of Eocha, were cut to pieces. 
For when Fiachra died every one of the Oaill were slain, even, every 

Oail that was found unthin his camp. 
Every Oail thcU was alive in chains in the camp was slain, and 

their blood ufas as a great red lake about him. 
They were buried erect about him, each man standing stiff and erect 

in his proper place, 
So that in the land of Shadows, even in the land Brasil, they 

might serve him as slaves and as hostages for ever. 

A yell followed. The men with one accord sprang 
from their seats, every man brandishing his arms and 
yelling like a maniac Even the women caught the con- 
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tagion and shouted, the mothers holding their babies 
high over their heads like so many flags in a battle-field. 
It was at this juncture that a new and better opportunity 
for distinguishing himself occurred to Flann-na-Pus. 
Getting up from his seat at the back of the crowd and 
thrusting those to right and left of him aside, he hob- 
bled through the circle up to his chief, where he stooped, 
and whispered a few words into his ear. 

Gormac Gas started. A gleam of pleasure came into 
his snaky eyes, and a faint smile to the lips that were 
hidden under his soft cream-coloured beard. ^'A Sas- 
senach ! Alive in Glen Gorril ? Bring him out," he said. 



CHAPTER VI 

TELLS HOW HUGH OAYNARD GOT A TASTE OF THE 

BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 

And Hugh was brought out. The woman Boara, 
who had been standing a little apart, made a step for- 
ward, as if she would have interfered, but if so it was too 
late. A couple of the younger warriors had rushed into 
the hut, flung the basket-work door open, and, clutching 
Hugh by whatever portion of him came handiest, pulled 
him across the intervening space, and flung him in a 
bundle upon the grads at the feet of Gormac Cas. 

The sun was now setting. Three long shafts of red- 
dish light which escaped from three sides of a low cloud- 
bank fell precisely across the small enclosed valley. One 
of these shafts shone full upon the red weather marks 
which crossed the face of the great boulder, so that they 
seemed to be written in fire. The old oUamh sat impas- 
sively upon his stone ; his cream-coloured beard sharing 
in the illumination and gleaming redly in the sunlight . 
his pale blue eyes twinkling slowly as he fixed them upon 
the living heap at his feet. 

Hugh was brave enough as lads go. He had not 
over-much imagination, which is a fertile source of cause- 
less panic. He was cool-headed by temperament, pm- 
6 m 
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dent, practical — in short, had the qualities of his race, 
and was as typical a young Briton as could well be found. 
Just now, however, all those qualities were in abeyance, 
and small blame to him. Panic had struck its claws 
deep into the marrow of his bones. The fear of death 
held him as in a vice. No imaginative, phantom-conjur- 
ing Celt could have pictured the events of the next half- 
hour with a more vivid, bone-penetrating horror than he 
did. His heart seemed to stop beating; his feet and 
hands to grow cold as ice ; his very soul to quiver like 
jelly, as his eyes met those of that terrible little old man. 

His courage revived a little when the woman Beara, 
advancing a few steps, began, in a voice which sounded 
like an echo of the song she had just been singing, to ad- 
dress her father, evidently on his behalf. Her voice was 
too low for him to catch the words, but when she had 
finished speaking Gormac Gas's voice fell clearly upon his 
ear. 

" Is the prisoner a De Burgh ? " It was like the click- 
ing of two stones together, so hollow, so cold, so indif- 
ferent. 

" No," she answered hastily ; " no ; he is not a De 
Burgh." 

" If he is a De Burgh," the old man went on unheed- 
ingly, " then let a cord be brought, and let it be tied about 
his loins, and let him be hung head downwards from the 
top of Cloch Corril, even from the top of Cloch Corril, 
which is above my head ; and let him hang there night 
and day until ho die of hunger and of thirst and of the 
slow tooth of pain. Let no one make his end shorter by 
an hour ; let the rain eat into his bones, and the wind of 
the mountains of lar Gonnaught fret his skin by night, 
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and the wild beasts that liyo amongst the rocks hunger 
for his carcase. And let him taste death by inches before 
he dies, because he is one of that accursed race who have 
no pity upon the sons of the O'Flathbhertach, and for 
whom no pity shall be shown." 

Hugh shivered, as well he might. It was not an ex- 
hilarating prospect ! Indifferently, too, as it was said, the 
look in Oormao Gas's blue eyes showed that ho meant it 
So still diore candidly did the eyes of the younger men, 
who had now drawn round him in a circle, keeping a little 
way off, but only waiting evidently for a signal to fall upon 
him and carry out their chief's orders, whatever they 
might be. 

But the woman Beara still stood between him and his 
fate. 

" He is no De Burgh," she said positively ; " were he 
of that race, think you that I, Beara, the daughter of 
Cormac Cas, would not know it? Would not my flesh 
have risen up when he came nigh, and would not my 
spirit have sickened when his breath crossed my lips? 
Should I not have had him hewn in pieces, and given his 
flesh to our dogs to eat, or ever your feet returned to the 
valley? When have I failed, or my senses been false, that 
you should mistrust me? Is it befitting the greatness of 
the O'Flathbhertach to soil their hands with the blood of 
a boy?" 

Oormao Cas turned his head slowly towards his daugh- 
ter. It was like the movements of a snake, the slow, de- 
liberate wrinkles of the neck, the puckers round the chin, 
where the skin rose in thin brown lines over the surface. 
Hugh watched these movements with a sort of fascination, 
and sickened as ho did so to the very bottom of his soul. 
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Twice he opened his mouth to plead his own caase, to de- 
clare that he was no De Burgh, but a sworn foe of that 
hated race. His utterance seemed to freeze in his mouth, 
so that his voice died away to an incoherent choke, and in 
the end he said nothing. 

It was quite dusk now, and the whole landscape below 
them was full of faint floating shadows. It seemed like 
some forgotten sea-floor, or some cloud country which we 
visit for an instant in a dream, rather than ordinary bog 
and rock. From the shadows about the great boulder the 
old man's voice rose again, thin and penetrating, as the 
whistle of a solitary snipe. 

" When was youth over held a reason for sparing the 
O'Flathbhertach ? or at what time were the tender years of 
his children accounted a cause that they should not suJSer 
or be put to death? How many years is it since the De 
Burghs, even the De Burghs, the Darcys, the Lynches, and 
other men of eastern breeding, came from beyond the great 
lake, and destroyed seven villages of lar Connaught, even 
all the villages from Lough Ahalia to Bunnahawn, which is 
beside the sea, and did bum all they found therein and 
destroyed the year's produce, driving away the cattle and 
spoiling all that they could lay their hands upon? Twelve 
years? Nay, it is not yet twelve years, nor will be till the 
summer and autumn are gone by. And what else did 
they ? What did they to the wives and to the children of 
those that they bore the chief est grudge against ; even to 
the wives and the children of the three sons of Fogartach 
who had spoiled their lands? They called their horsemen 
together and they cried, ' Lo I now we shall see sport ! ' 
They seized the young children and the horsemen made 
play with them. They tossed the innocents from one to 
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another and caught them upon the points of their swords. 
Shrieking, their mothers beheld it, and they also in the 
end they dew. When the sons of Fogartach returned 
there was a black heap for their houses and a red heap for 
their wives and for their children. Of what after this are 
the O'Flathbhertaoh made, and what sort of blood flows 
through their veins, that the word pity should be spoken 
in their hearing? Let the blood of the young of the 
stranger people atone for the blood of the young of the 
O'Flathbhertaoh, so that their spirits may have rest in the 
ground, and the moaning of their cries cease to echo and 
torment our ears." 

Another yell arose at this, louder and more murderous 
than before — ^a blood yell this time, the yell of the pack 
which not only desires its prey but sees it within its grasp. 
The ring of faces around Hugh closed in closer and closer, 
every man elbowing forward so as to be nearest to him. 
It seemed as if all the hate, all the loathing, all the desire 
for vengeance of the one race against the other had be- 
come concentrated and epitomised upon this specimen 
before them. That ho was only a boy, and that he had 
come there of his own accord, that he was not a prisoner 
of war in any sense, counted for nothing. There he was, 
and five centuries of blood-feud stirred in their veins as 
they looked at him. 

With a whoop, the two young men who had plucked 
him out of the hut and who still kept nearest to him 
flung back their long sleeves, at the same time drawing 
their skeans from the sheaths at their sides. The newly 
cleaned blades shone whitely in Hugh's eyes. He shut 
them, and tried to say a prayer, but could remember none, 
only a dim picture of himself in a small white shirt at 
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somebody's knee rose up for an instant before him like a 
ghost And then assuredly he would have tasted death, 
and known the secret of all secrets without further delay, 
but that the woman Beara, who had left the circle for an 
instant, at that moment returned, holding something care- 
fully wrapped in a fold of her dress. 

What it was and what she did with it Hugh never 
knew. What made the spell so effective remained a mys- 
tery to him. All he knew was that she made her way 
rapidly through the circle which barred him in, and 
drawing her hand from under her cloak, touched him 
twice for a moment with something small and hard, once 
on the top of his head, and once in the very middle of his 
back. 

Whatever it was, the effect was instantaneous. The 
crowd fell back, terror written upon every face. It seemed 
as if something had been done that made him danger- 
ous to meddle with — something supernatural, a spell of 
some sort employed that none durst cross. The very men 
who had been pressing most prominently forward were 
now the most anxious to retreat. The two young fellows 
who had clutched him a moment before and bared their 
skeans, dropped him precipitately, and disappeared some- 
where in the back ranks of the crowd. 

Over Oormac Gas's face a gleam of fury passed, and 
he glanced at his daughter with a snaky look in his dan- 
gerous eyes. Even he made no effort, however, to ap- 
proach the prisoner, nor yet to desire any of his men to 
do so. 

For full five minutes Hugh lay there quite alone in 
the middle of the ring, not a soul a pproaching him, the 
women clutching up their children and retreating in all 
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directions, as if the very ground on which ho lay had bo- 
come perilous. At last, at a signal from her mistress, tho 
big henchwoman TJllach, the wife of Flann, came stum- 
bling forward from where she had been squatting, paddled 
across the bare space, and stood a minute, awaiting further 
orders. Then, at a second signal from her mistress, she 
picked up the prisoner in her brawny arms, and dragging 
him awkwardly over the grass, got him back to the door 
of the hut from which he had been taken. Here, push- 
ing the door open with her knee, she thrust him forward 
oyer the threshold. The next minute he heard the door 
clap behind him, and found himself once more in the 
darkness of the wattle enclosure, illuminated only by tho 
streaks of light which stole here and there through the 
chinks. 



CHAPTER VII 

TELLS HOW HUGH GAYKARD AGAIK8T HIS WILL 
BEGAMB AK O'FLAHERTY. 

Thus Hugh Gaynard escaped the death that awaited 
him, and thus it came about that he remained in Glen 
Corril, an enforced visitor, kept because it was impos- 
sible to send him away. There was nothing to be done 
with him except to keep him or to kill him, which last 
would have been done surely, if not swiftly, within the 
first few days of his arrival, had not Beara, the daughter 
of Cormac Gas, chosen to befriend him. Whatever may 
have been the charm she used, it was not only effective 
but it was lasting. From the moment she had touched 
him to the hour of his departure no hostile finger was 
ever again laid upon Hugh. If he was not well treated, 
at least he was not ill treated. He was simply tolerated, 
with the rather contemptuous tolerance which a savage 
feels towards anything ho may not kill, and which has no 
power to kill or to injure himself. 

It was not an exhilarating life, yet it was not quite so 
bad perhaps as it seemed at first sight. At fifteen, more- 
over, a boy is an adaptable animal, even a young Anglo- 
Irishman, brought up to regard himself as a sort of 
^oaven-descended being, lord of a whole world of serfs 
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and inferiors. There were no serfs in Glen Oorril, for 
all were equal under the strong hand of Oormac Oas, 
who, though nominally but the ollamh of Morogh na 
d-tuagh, was practically absolute as far as his own branch 
of the tribe was concerned, with the power of life, death, 
and eyerything else in his hands. 

An amusing life it certainly was not The sons, 
grandsons, nephews, and grandnephews of the ollamh 
were the pick and pride of the Clan O'Flaherty, but 
they were hardly entertaining companions. Their faces 
for the most part wore an expression of saturnine gloom. 
Sitting listlessly, each man in the shadow of his own 
hut, his eyes would slowly follow the movements of the 
clouds, or remain vacantly fixed for hours at a time upon 
the bogs, without the slightest variation of expression. 
Pat the jovial and irrepressible, the Pat of shillelaghs, 
faction fights, and fiction, had not at that period of the 
world's history been invented, and certainly no one in 
Glen Oorril seemed to think it necessary to anticipate his 
arrival. 

In one direction their minds were open enough. Ter- 
rors, bodiless but appalling, were as the very breath of 
their being. Not one of these brawny, big-limbed men 
would have been persuaded for any earthly consideration 
to go down alone to the plain at night Apart from 
banshees, pookas, cluricans, and such like beings, which 
swarmed, the Nameless was always there, an abiding pres- 
ence, formless but hideous. The Invisible wandered eter- 
nally over the land, and invariably it was a malevolent 
invisibility. 

Upon Hugh Gaynard, used to living in a strong cas- 
tle, behind substantial barriers of stone walls, these tcr- 
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rors had comparatively little hold. He was too practical 
a person to be superior to his century, and therefore was 
superstitious enough probably in his own way ; but this 
was not his way, was quite foreign to it, and he was a 
long time in even coming to understand it. 

A few fixed epochs broke upon the monotony of ex- 
istence. The chief of these was the 24th of June, St. 
John's Day, a festivity celebrated in lar Oonnaught 
long before the name of the great Baptist had ever been 
heard of in it. Piles of wood were collected for weeks 
beforehand, bonfires lighted upon all the peaks around, 
a great heap of furze and heather stalks lit in the glen 
itself, and through or over this heap of burning stuff the 
whole tribe, women as well as men, took their turn in 
leaping. 

The first time Hugh saw the ceremony it began by 
scaring him ; next it filled him with a curious tingling 
excitement ; finally a contagious insanity gained posses- 
sion of him, and he too rushed down the glen and leaped 
through the blazing pile, the fiames of which sprang up 
at him, singeing his legs as he passed. The younger 
mountaineers, usually stolid to impassiveness, seemed to 
have gone suddenly crazed. One young fellow stumbled 
and fell backwards into the middle of the pile and lay 
there half smothered. The others never paused, however, 
but rushed yelling over him, scattering the fire like 
demons, throwing it at one another, playing with it as 
though it were an element to which they belonged. The 
face of Oloch Oorril flushed a deeper red than usual; 
the whole valley looked like a bowl of ignited spirits set 
in the pitchy lap of the mountains; the red tongues 
darted fantastically, here upon the splintered crags and 
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big bosses of rock, there upon the leaping whirling figures, 
black seemingly as ebony ; it was like some congregation 
of negroes in the heart of Africa met to commemorate 
their local deity. Next day the whole community had re- 
lapsed into its usual air of blank stolidity and yacuity. 

Physically they were a fine race, the men especially, 
indeed, the weakly ones had so poor a time of it that they 
usually gave up the attempt to live at a very early stage 
of existence. All the work except fighting was done by 
the women. From morning to night they were grinding 
com, dragging water from the stream, herding cattle, 
driving them to pasture, digging turf in the bogs, or 
bringing it up on their backs to feed the stack of winter 
fuel. One woman, Beara, the daughter of Cormac Cas, 
was exempt. She was not a mere woman at all in tribal 
estimation, nay, in her father and brother's absence, was 
the virtual leader of the encampment and arbitress of all 
points of dispute. 

Thus the time passed on, the days sliding into weeks, 
the weeks into months, the months into years, and still 
Hugh remained a prisoner in Glen Corril. Of the out- 
side world during this period he knew nothing. What 
was passing beyond his rock-walled prison? Who was 
governing Ireland? What outbreaks had taken place? 
Who was now Lord Deputy? who Governor of Con- 
naught? who even King or Queen of England? All 
these were matters which he was driven to guess at as 
best he could. For the rest, he had food enough, Beara 
taking care of that. When his own clothes fell to pieces, 
which soon happened, she gave him a coarse shirt belted 
in at the waist and hanging to the knees, such as the 
other boys wore when they wore any clothes at all. llis 
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like a nettle. The dark hollow, with the great red- 
streaked boulder towering over it, would look more weird 
and ominous even than in the day-time. Below him 
would lie the whole world of bog and lake, ridge and 
Talley, sometimes clear and sharply defined, its endless 
pools gleaming under layers of thin ice, sometimes yards 
deep in shrouds of fog. Winds would sweep around his 
head, or a silence like the silence of the tomb itself would 
brood death-like over this realm of desolation, cut oH 
from the rest of the world, shut away as it seemed, for 
ever, behind its impassable barriers of rock. 

These midnight soliloquies amid the sleeping tribe 
formed a growing epoch in Hugh's life. Imaginative he 
certainly was not. A tougher bit of solid Anglo-Saxon 
dt)ugh never yet was kneaded. The Occult, the Remote, 
the Supernatural — all that dim realm of mystery which 
stirred these inchoate souls around him — ^never had ruf- 
fled and never would ruflie a hair of his head. For him 
they simply had no existence. His own interests, hisy 
Hugh Fitzwilliam Gaynard's and no one else's whether 
man or goblin, was what he concerned himself with. In 
this direction, and in this only, his mind was exception- 
ally active. How to escape in the first instance from his 
present position, and how afterwards to make a way for 
himself in the world, this was the whole stuff, the whole 
tenure of his dreams. That by some means, he did not 
yet know what, he would escape, would make a way for 
himself, would be something and somebody, so far he felt 
positive. It was in his blood. He came of a fine tena- 
cious having stock, strong to will, firm to grasp, clear- 
sighted and shrewd in everything that concerned its own 
interest, a stock with the word success stamped in its 
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Tery integument Hugh had inherited his full share of 
that stamp. He would walk up and down under those 
silent questioning stars, clenching his fists and yowing to 
himself that he would be heard of yet. Hugh Fitz- 
William (}aynard was not going to be beaten, not going 
to knock under to fate, not going to spend the whole of 
his life in a filthy lar Connaught shanty I No, they need 
not think it — they — all that yague world of enemies, De 
Burghs, O'Flaherties, and the rest. He would beat them 
yet, they should know it, the world should know it, his 
own kinsfolk the Gaynards should know it The fact 
stood written, fixed, assured, as distinct in his own mind 
as though it was already accomplished. And then the 
cold would become too intense to be endured for a single 
minute longer, and he would creep back to his prickly 
lair of ferns and heather, cautiously ayoiding the yarious 
limbs, strewn, like so many logs of wood, oyer the floor 
of the cabin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TELLS HOW THE STOKMY PETBELS CAME TO lAB 

CONNAUGHT. 

It was May, 1679 — a memorable year for Ireland — and 
in spite of all his sturdy resolutions Hugh Gaynard was 
still a prisoner in Glen Oorril. His hopes of escape had 
been sickening indeed of late, growing fainter and fainter 
with disappointment, and were now very sick indeed. All 
at once chance befriended him, and hope revived in his 
breast just when it seemed to be in the very article of 
death. 

He had gone one afternoon, under the charge of 
Plann-na-Pus, to the second ridge beyond Glen Corril, a 
ridge overlooking the pool-besprinkled valley at its foot. 
Flann had been directed by Beara to collect certain cows 
which had strayed further than they ought to have dotoe, 
and to drive them homewards. The dwarf had no inten- 
tion of giving himself any avoidable trouble in the matter, 
however, and therefore had brought with him his wife, 
also a small flock of ragged assistants, and having arrived 
at the top of the ridge, whence he could see the expanse 
below, he ordered them with a majestic wave of the hand 
to goat once and collect the cows, which done, he extended 

himself at full length upon the ground, his crooked limbs 

(7J?) 
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laid at ease upon the heather, his monstrous head pillowed 
against a bonlder, and a smile of ineffable self -admiration 
extending his prodigious mouth. 

Hugh Gaynard he kept beside him, for Flann-na-Pus 
was of the order of narrator that loves an audience, and 
the stranger lad was in this respect more to his mind than 
the duller witted youths of his own community. 

Hugh, whose early terror of the ill-favoured dwarf had 
long disappeared, always gave a careful ear to his dis- 
courses, hoping to pick up from them some news of the 
outside world, for Flann, being generally at the heels of 
Cormac Cas, knew more than most. Like other illus- 
trious orators of his race, the dwarf's remarks were not 
always easy to follow, partly because his own achievements 
filled so large a part of them, partly because he held it in- 
cumbent upon his dignity to fill every sentence in proper 
iieroic fashion with all conceivable epithets, appropriate 
and inappropriate, which he had ever heard his master 
use, or could by any means thrust into them. 

That afternoon he had been discoursing upon a theme 
of which he never wearied — namely, the soul-terrifying 
diseases and hideous deaths which followed upon the 
curses and maledictory chants uttered by Cormac Gas. 
There was no bone in a man's body, he told Hugh, that 
he could not cause to melt like wax, even like the inside 
of a rush candle, nor was there any man of so strong a 
constitution of body that he could resist him, but was 
presently seized with horrible convulsions, so that his skin 
became the colour of grass in winter-time, and his heart 
and his liver and all his other organs were dissolved within 
him, even as ice is dissolved in the spring time. There 
was only one other man in the world who could compare 
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with Cormao Oas in this respect, and that man was Mael- 
cho the son of Marglas, the bard and senachie of Sir 
James Fitzmaurice of Desmond. Even Maelcho, though 
he was a great senachie — the greatest senachie in Ireland 
— was not half or quarter so good at cursing as Cormac 
Oas. Many men, it is true, had died when Maelcho the 
son of Murglas had cursed them, but that was not so 
much because of the power of his curses as because Mael- 
cho had killed them himself, and chopped them up after- 
wards into small pieces. He was a giant, the only giant 
left. It was not like a man, but like a tree he looked when 
he walked, yes, like a forest tree, and it was out of the 
forests he came in the first instance, eyen out of the great, 
dark, wind-haunted hundred-thousand-mile-long forests 
of Munster. 

Hugh had often heard people talk of this famous 
Maelcho, so he listened to Flann's description with some 
curiosity. 

" How big is he really ? " he asked. " Is he so very 
much bigger than Muredagh the son of Oormac Gas?" 

Now Flann-na-Pus unfortunately had never seen 
Maelcho, only heard tell of him. This he would have 
died, however, rather than have admitted. He fell back, 
therefore, upon invention. 

" It is not so much the height, or the bigness of him, 
I would have you to know, young Sassenach, not the big- 
ness of his body at all," he replied in his authoritative 
bat's squeak. " No, it is the dreadful, grand, horrible, 
frightful, glorious looks of him, that scares the people so 
that they give up their lives when he looks at them. 
When Maelcho the son of Murglas opens his mouth, then 
I tell you it is like this, only ten thousand times bigger." 
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Hero Flann-na-PuB opened a cavern, Taat enough to bavo 
Beared the bouI of any beholder. " And when ho opens 
hia eyee — his great, terrible, green, scowling, red-lidded, 
flashing eyes, under his black, roof-like, bristling eye- 
brows, then the hearts of those that see him are siek like 
the hearts of chickens inside their bodies, even like soft, 
sick, callov, tender, down-covered chickens, when a great 
fierce, tearing, powerful, yellow-clawed eagle of the Ben- 
naboolas hovers over and sinks down apon them. He is 
the most terrible, audacious, barbarous, iron-hearted giant- 
man in all Erin, that is what Maelcho is. Oh, hot it is 
the Sassenach, and the Sassenach soldiers, that he can 
kill 1 Yes indeed, the short-haired, treacherous, armour- 
carrying soldiers out of Dabhgall. It is those that he 
loves to kill, and it is a hundred of them at one time he 
will kill — yes, and skewer them all np red and shrieking 
upon a pike, and carry them off on his shonlder as If 
they were no more than so many hraddn out of a pool. 
Oh, a great man is Maelcho the son of Mnrglas ! I do 
not deny that, a very great man, only he does not know 
how to cnrse ; no, he has not got the real bone-splinter- 
ing, heart-marrow-and-Iiver-dcstroying curses that Cor- 
mac Cas has, so he has not." 

"And where is he now, this wonderfal Maelcho?" 
Hngh inquired. 

Flann darted a suspicions look out of his little eyes as 
if to ascertain what he was driving at. 

"It is with his master he is, where else would he be?" 
he replied cautiously ; " with his valiant, wise, learned, 
pions, sword-defying master the lord James Fitzmanrice 
of Desmond. That is where he is and where be ought 
to be." 
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"And in what place or county is his master living 
now, will you please to inform me, Flann, that know- 
eth all things?" Hugh asked deferentially, turning his 
head a little, so as to be able to judge how far the dwarf 
was telling him the truth or not. 

Flann twisted his mouth till it looked like some sort 
of gigantic gutta-percha cone. He was not sure that it 
was prudent to speak. On the other hand, the desire 
to exhibit his own knowledge and eloquence was irre- 
sistible. 

" It is away yonder in the country of the Spaniards," 
ho replied pompously, pointing one crooked hand vaguely 
in the direction of the sea. " In the country of the great, 
pious, palace-dwelling, navy-commanding, all-the-world- 
possessing, gold-crown-wearing King of Spain, that is 
where he is living, young Sassenach, son of ignorance I 
And it is seeing the Pope, he is too, every day, the sacred 
Heaven-possessing, every-curse-distributing Pope of Eome, 
that is what he is doing ! For it is the great King of 
Spain and the Holy Pope of Bome that live together, 
both of them in the one house, in a great, painted, many- 
storied, gold and diamond-covered house, the two of them 
together and all their nobles and gentry along with them. 
And that is where the valiant, crafty, enemy-defying, 
glory-crowned Irish knight, Sir James Fitzmaurice of 
Desmond, is living at the present time, and that is where 
his senachie Maelcho the son of Murglas is living with 
him." 

Hugh reflected upon this information. That Sir 
James Fitzmaurice was in Spain he knew already. What 
he wanted to know was whether there was any likelihood 
of his coming back to Ireland again. 
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" It 18 a grand country, Spain, no doubt, grander and 
bigger than Ireland," he observed carelesely. " And it is 
in no great bnrry Sir Jamea of Desmond will be to be 
leaving it, I am thinking." 

Flann of the Month fell gently into the trap outspread 
for hioL 

" Then it is jnst the little-knowing, low-imagining, 
altogether nnwortby of consideration yonng Sassenach 
yon are to say sacb a thing. And it is little of the ways 
of glorious war-desiring, truly Iroland-loTing knights and 
heroes yon know," he cried contemptuously. " For it is 
back to Ireland Sir Jamea Fitzmanrice will be coming 
immediately. Yes, and sooner than immediately. This 
very anmmer be will be coming, now at once, and his 
senachie Maelcbo, and all the great lords and captains 
along with bim. And it is sick in their sonU that the 
sbort-hftired, white-faced soldiers of the Queen of Eng- 
land are this minute ; yes, and the Queen of England 
herself too, and all her sons and danght«rs, and it is more 
sick still they will be when they see them riding in over 
the salt tumbling waves, with all the lords and knights 
oat of Spun along with them." 

This was news to Hugh. There had been- a good deal 
of unwonted stir in lar Connaught of late, he knew, and 
Cormac Cas bad been incessantly backwards and forwards 
between Glen Corril and Aghnanure, but what it had all 
betokened be had not known and dared not ask. Would 
there really be a general rising that summer ? he won- 
dered, and, if bo, what part would lar Connaught play in 
it? Ho lay still and meditated, looking down at tbe val- 
ley, his eyes passing instinctively over its bogs and pools, 
towards wbore, though out of sight, tbe little town of 
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Qalway lay, the spot which had been the haven of his 
thoughts for many a day past. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the cows had 
been mostly collected, and were standing in a cluster, their 
lean sides shining in the slanting streaks of sunlight, so 
that every bone appeared to be tightly outlined. The 
wife of Flann-na-Pus was standing beside them, her 
brown legs, naked to the knees, giving her the effect of 
some grotesque figure in terra-cotta several degrees above 
life size. A few of the cows were still wandering about 
over the bog, or cropping a scanty meal from the tus- 
socks. Half a dozen slatternly-looking girls, with their 
hair tumbling down their backs, were whooping and hur- 
rooshing after these stragglers. The edges of the black 
bog-holes showed prismatic gleams in the setting sun- 
light. A little lough, immediately below them, danced 
and sparkled all over its pale blue surface. 

As Hugh sat there the red rays seemed to be growing 
longer and longer, and more and more slanting. They 
fell upon the grey rocks upstanding here and there ; upon 
the small half-choked streams and tiny streamlets mean- 
dering like lacework in every direction over the brown 
surface. Presently they fell upon two figures advancing 
at a rapid pace down the side of the nearest mountain, 
and coming directly towards them. 

He looked hard at these, wondering who they could 
be, for strangers were scarce in lar Connaught. They 
were not women, yet they wore petticoats. Who were 
they ? and what were they coming for ? 

They advanced so rapidly that he could soon see them 
quite plainly. Two brown figures with ropes round their 
waists, and bare heads, throats, and feet, a couple evi- 
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dently of mendicant friars, the only visitors from the out- 
side world that ever made their way into these solitudes. 
One was tall, the other short, and both were hurrying 
along over the rough ground as if they had not a single 
instant to lose. 

Hugh pointed them out to Flann-na-Pus, and they 
sat on the heather watching the two strangers draw nearer 
and nearer, the light illuminating their shaven crowns 
and falling upon the stiff woollen folds of their habits. 
At the same moment a party of young men, warned prob- 
ably by a scout of their approach, appeared over the ridge 
of the hill nearest to Glen Corril, and began to descend 
into the valley. 

With a squeak of anger and a wave of his crooked 
hand to signify that Hugh was to follow him, Flann of 
the Mouth sprang up and waddled as rapidly as he could 
over the rocks and across the bog at the bottom, eager to 
be the first to intercept the friars and learn their news. 
It thus befel that all three groups reached the centre of 
the valley almost precisely at the same moment. 

One of the friars Hugh had seen before. He was a 
big, heavy- jawed man, intended by Nature to be very fat, 
but kept by hard living and constant trotting in the con- 
dition of an over-driven ox. The other was a much 
younger man, a stranger to himself, and a perfect skeleton 
to look at, emaciated, and sickly-looking to the last de- 
gree, but with the fiery eye of the enthusiast; a passion- 
ate eagerness seemed to breathe through every inch of his 
attenuated frame. 

Seeing the young men from the glen come up, he sud- 
denly paused, and springing upon a knoll which raised 
him a few feet above the ground, broke, before anyone 
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else had time to speak, into a wild flood of Gaelic, waving 
his arms up and down above his head as he did so, like a 
scarecrow. 

" "Up ! up ! up ! " — that was the burden of his cry — 
" Tip ! up ! up ! The moment has come ! The yoke of 
the tyrant is broken. God has given ear to his saints and 
Ireland is to be set free. Up ! up ! up ! The Spaniard 
is on the seas! The English Jezebel is trembling in 
every limb ; speedily she will bite the dust and go to her 
proper place. Up ! up I up I The kings of the Earth 
are afoot. The snorting of their war horses is heard in 
the land. The sword of the Eighteous is raised I The 
Great Captain, even the greatest of all the captains, 
Sir James Fitzmaurice of Desmond is upon the waves. 
With him are coming men of war in their thousands, 
with him also are coming holy priests and men of God 
sent by our father the Pope. The most holy and rever- 
end Legate, Dr. Nicholas Saunders, is coming ! Victory 
and success are certain, have been assured ! Visions have 
been seen in the sky. A pious nun has twice dreamed 
that a wolf had been delivered of a lamb. Let God 
arise and let £Us enemies be scattered ! Let every man 
who loves his faith, let every man who calls himself an 
Irishman, make ready. Let him not lie down in his bed, 
neither eat, nor drink, nor take any rest, until the blood 
of the Just has been avenged and the Island of the Saints 
swept clear from the foot of the Infidel. Tip I up! 
up ! " 

So he stood and preached, like another Peter the Her- 
mit, crying aloud his message in the wilderness ; crying 
it to the brown bogs and small loughs, and wild, wolfish- 
looking mountain passes. The speckled cows lifted their 
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homed heads to stare at this figure, waving its arms so 
excitedly in their midst. Ullach, the wife of Flann- 
na-Pas, opened her eyes and stared with jnst the same 
air of bovine perplexity. The young men who had come 
down from the glen gazed too, blank bewilderment written 
upon their faces, peering up at him from under their un- 
combed ^'glibbes," and hardly understanding more of 
what he was talking about than she or the cows. With 
Hugh Gaynard it was different A stir of excitement 
passed through him, and a fiood of hope began to beat in 
upon his brain. He did not fully understand what was 
going to happen, or even care much, except so far as it 
affected himself, but hope had awakened, and his pulses 
began to beat like sledge-hammers. He stood still, how- 
ever, and made no sign. Flann-na-Pus alone was equal 
to the occasion. 

Pushing the young men impatiently aside, he ad- 
vanced, and in a pompous squeak invited the two friars 
to mount with him to the glen above. His master, Gor- 
mao Gas, he said, was at present absent, but himself and 
Beara k Glor, the daughter of Gormac Gas, would attend 
to their wants, and give ear to their honoured words. It 
was not fitting that the discourse of wise, pious, holy- 
living, all-for-God-descrting men should be uttered to 
those who had no understanding. Let them speak their 
message in his own ear, also in the ear of Beara, and in 
the ear of Gormao Gas and of Muredagh, the son of Gor- 
mac Gas, and it would be done and accomplished as they 
desired. 

The advice was felt by everyone to meet the occasion. 
The younger friar came down from his knoll. The older 
one, who had seated himself upon a stone, got up ; the 
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cattle were collected together, and the whole party began 
to mount towards Glen Gorril. 

The monk who had preached, and who was called 
Brother Eoghan — sometimes Eoghan & Spag^ on account 
of a limp — walked along amid the group of mountaineers 
like a man half drugged, hiB eyes rolling, his feet stum- 
bling over the rough ground, his lips still muttering the 
words of that message with which his whole soul ap- 
peared to be charged. He was a singular specimen of a 
very singular type, a type which must be studied if we 
wish to know anything of the inner and, therefore, the 
more important part of the history of these times we are 
looking at. Liable to be hanged like so many mad dogs 
whenever and wherever they were caught, the begging 
friars were still the only missionaries, the only teachers, 
the only friends of the people then and for many a day to 
come in Ireland. Whatever in the way of religious in- 
struction was given there, was given by them and by 
them alone. They taught, they married, they buried, 
they christened. Where no one else came they came. 
No impediments could keep them out, no threats hinder 
them from coming. How they lived ; how they contrived 
to get across sea and land, to appear unexpectedly in the 
most remote spots, and to disappear again, uncaptured, 
no one knew. They were everywhere — in deserted 
shrines and broken-down churches, in roofless chapels 
and desecrated abbeys, in the towns under the very noses 
of the authorities, in solitary islets far out in the stormy 
Atlantic, where the neglected oratories of the old saints still 
lifted rude stone roofs, wet with the spray at each returning 
tide. The whole secret history, the entire underground pol- 
icy of Ireland, lay in their hands, was conducted, managed. 
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carried on, exclusively by them. Never having acknowl- 
edged any head save the Pope and the superior of their 
own order, the Act of Supremacy, which had not at first 
greatly affected the ];iigher ecclesiastics, had made outlaws 
of the begging friars at a blow. For the last forty years 
a price had been set on each of their heads. Like migra- 
tory birds, they came and went, sometimes in flocks, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in pairs. Their brown habits 
were familiar objects in every hut and shelling, no matter 
how remote or how inaccessible. In the depths of the 
forest, where no ofiScial had ever set foot, in the pathless 
middle of the bogs, in the centre of hostile camps — no 
spot was too difiScult to reach, no spot too hazardous for 
them. Especially when any new rising was on foot, they 
appeared by dozens, swarming out of their hiding-places, 
preaching, encouraging, chiding backsliders, comforting 
the sick, persuading everyone. Once more, in that fatal 
summer of 1579, a stirring time was at hand in Ireland, 
and, as often before, the stormy petrels had gathered at 
the signal, and were everywhere heralding the coming 
storm. 

That night messengers were sent flying all over lar 
Gonnaught and into the province beyond. To Ballina- 
hinch, to Gnobeg, to Onomore, to Leenane; high and 
low, far and near ; to the scattered herdsmen living upon 
the slopes of Maamtrasna and the Devil's Mother; 
throughout the Joyce country ; throughout the whole of 
that thinly-peopled land of stones and lakes, men were 
being told to be ready the instant a summons reached 
them. 

The real council of war, however, met at Aghnanure, 
upon the banks of Lough Gorrib, where Morogh na d-tuagh 
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O'Flaherty sat in consultation with his son Mnredagh, his 
ollamh, Oormac Gas, and a select body of the clansmen. 
Was the message true? Was the loAg-meditated Spanish 
descent really come off at last, or was this only one of 
many phantoms which had gleamed for a minute, to end 
in blood, smoke, misery, and much exercise of the office 
of the hangman ? How many Spaniards would Sir James 
Fitzmaurice, if he came, bring with him? Above all, 
would the Earl of Desmond himself join the rising? 
These were amongst the questions debated in Aghnanure. 
Morogh na d-tuagh was in no slight dilemma. Barely a 
year had passed since he had been knighted for his serv- 
ices against the Do Burghs. Was he to imperil this 
newly-won character for loyalty, and upon what might 
turn out to be but a mare's nest after all ? The two friars 
were carefully examined ; other friars arrived to corrobo- 
rate the great news, but still Sir Morogh hesitated. The 
risks were so great ; the perils to be incurred so tremen- 
dous ; the failures had already been so many ; their re- 
sults so ghastly and so unforgetable. 

At last Gormac Gas advised, and his master accepted a 
compromise. It was a risk still, but it was not so desper- 
ate a risk as open rebellion. A body of O'Flaherties were 
to be sent to join Sir James Fitzmaurice whenever he 
should land in Kerry, but they were to be sent secretly. 
There was no particular difficulty about this. Thirty, 
forty, even fifty curaghs starting by night or at early 
dawn from any of the endless land-locked bays of lar 
Connaught, who would trouble their heads as to where 
they went, or who would so much as notice that they went 
at all ? Even if seen from Oalway, what should it be but 
the ordinary fleet of fishermen going out to meet the 
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shoals of mackerel or herring before they entered the 

bay? 

Cormac Cas undertook that the whole arrangement 

should be secret The band sent was to be largely re- 
cruited from his own part of the tribe, and was to start 
from Cloch Gorril itself. Sir Morogh was to take no 
yisible part in the matter, rather was to be seen promi- 
nently occupied in quite another direction. 

So it was settled, and so finally it was carried out. 
Soon from every side of lar Oonnaught young men began 
to flock to Glen Corril. From Spidal, from Costeloe, from 
all that interlocked medley of sea and land where bog and 
ocean mingle inextricably in bays, promontories, inlets, 
headlands. Big Joyces originally from Wales, but long 
since become Gonnaughtmen ; MacGonroys from Gno- 
more, O'Mailleys from the Owles, O'Flaherties of Arde, 
MacDermots, O'Gonnors, O'Hallorans — they came in par- 
ties of eight or ten, and were accepted or rejected by 
Muredagh, who was appointed leader in chief of the ex- 
pedition. 

For Hugh Gaynard it was at first a time of agonising 
suspense, so great was his terror of finding that he was to 
be left behind. For him the expedition meant escape. 
If he missed this chance, who could say whether one would 
ever come in his way again? 

Happily for him, Gormac Gas considered that on the 
whole the risk of sending him was less than the risk of 
leaving him behind with only women and children to 
guard him. He was to go ; but he was to go under strict 
watch and ward. One of the younger men, a grandson 
of Gormac Gas, was specially set over him, whose life was 
to answer for his escape. He would be under the vigilant 
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ajre, too, of Moredagb, and woe betide him if he attempt- 
ed to evade it ! At the first symptom of any such pur- 
pose a knife between his ribs, or else a stone round his 
neck, and a drop overboard, would make it perfectly cer- 
tain that no secrets of the O'Flaherties would leak out 
through Ma means. 



CHAPTER IX 

TELLS HOW THE O'fLAHEBTIES BTABTED FOB EEBBT, 
AND BOW HUOH QAYNABD ESCAPED EBOM IHEH. 

Fob the next fortnight Glen Corril waa filled from 
morning to night with the noise of hammering and grind- 
ing. Every spear-head, eyeiy skean, erery dait was sharp- 
ened. Now pikes were fashioned, and the emlthiee shone 
red deep into the night. By the beginning of July the 
men were all collected, and ready to begin their march to 
the coast. 

Two hnndred and ten stood moBtered in all — tall, 
likely fellows, fleet of foot, hard of hand, keen of eye. 
Their arms were for the most part pikes or wolf-speara, 
with the asnal supply of knives to fling and slash with. 
Mnredagh and a few of the chief men carried calivors, 
but the greater namber were armed only with home- 
grown weapons. 

They started late one evening and walked all night- 
There was a moon, but it waa thickly covered with clouds. 
A heavy mist had cardled up, and filled all the hollows 
with a creamy, solid-looking vaponr. In some places 
huge fleecy creatures seemed to be hiding between the 
ridges, in others white dragons or griffins to be crouching 
in act to spring. It was like walking through some be- 
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leaguering host of monsters, come down to take possession 
of the naked ghostly country. 

All night they walked, first across the nearer moun- 
tains, then over a line of lower hills, till they came down 
to the sea beyond. Here they found a fleet of curaghs 
awaiting them, thirty boats in all, into which they got, 
six or eight men to each boat, according to size, and be- 
fore the light had fully flushed the bay they were already 
half way across it, and steering steadily due south. 

Slowly the morning broke, and with it came heavy 
rain. The sea was absolutely calm. A few curaghs car- 
ried sails, but no one thought of spreading them. Hugh 
had been put in Muredagh's boat and an oar placed in his 
hands. He had never been in a curagh before in his life, 
nor for a long time in a boat of any sort, so that the act 
of rowing was strange to him. The man who had been 
selected to guard him, a big, freckled-faced young fellow, 
called Eonach, sat immediately in front of him. Young 
as he was, he was already a giant in build. The muscles 
of his naked arms rose and fell, as he swept the surface of 
the water, as mechanically as if part of some invisible 
machinery. Hugh tried to imitate him, but his hands 
blistered before he had gone a mile, and next the skin 
began to peel and hurt horribly. His arms, unaccustomed 
to the work, seemed to bum as if hot lead had been run 
through them. Still he would not give in, nay, dared n^t 
if he would. Every now and then the dark menacing 
face of Muredagh glanced round at him for a moment, 
then slowly turned away again to his own oar. It was like 
the touch of the lash to the galley slave, and Hugh tugged 
doggedly on, his teeth clenched and his back bowed. 

The first point they touched at was Killeaney, in the 
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island of Aranmore, for in those days Sir Morogh O'FIa- 
herty was lord of all the Aran Isles, and the islanders 
were bound to famish him with men and boats at need. 
Eight enraghs had been promised, and eight were ready 
with their due complement of men. With these they em- 
barked again, and at Inisheer, the least of the isles, they 
stopped once more, and three additional curaghs joined 
the fleet. Only at Inishmaan they did not stop, because 
the landing there is bad. Instead, the men of Inishmaan 
came oat to sea in four curaghs to meet them, with eight 
men in each caragh, and waited in the South Sound till 
they drew near. They might just as easily have joined at 
Inisheer, bat this they did not choose to do, for there was 
great jealousy then, as there always has been, between 
Inishmaan and the other two islands. 

After this the long procession of boats kept on and on, 
always due south. Forty-five curaghs they numbered 
now, with three hundred and twenty men on board. It 
was very like some flock of unusually big cormorants pad- 
dling slowly away over the shining surface, the tall black 
bows raised high over the water like so many beaks. Soon 
the Hag's Head was left behind, and Liscanor Bay, and 
still they paddled steadily south, past the point soon to be 
known as Porta-na-Spaniag or Spanish Point, the last 
grave of the fated Armada, past the sandy curves of Mill- 
town Malbay, past Lurga, and Carrowmore, past Eillard, 
and Carricknacleara, past the island of the Mad Bishop, 
still on and on, till the craggy nose of Loophead gradually 
came into sight. 

Here the night began to close in ; so, having rounded 
the point, they slipped along the low shores of the Shan- 
non, and palled the boats up not far from Eilbaha, where 
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they lay for the night, keeping close to them, and not 
daring to light any fires, lest the O'Briens, who ruled 
there, shoald come down in force upon them, and blood 
be spilt before the right time. 

Next morning they were out again betimes and off, 
stiff enough many of them, for the night had been cold 
and the wind cutting. It was a hard pull across the wide 
mouth of the Shannon, with stream and tide both against 
them, but they got across at last, and past Kerry Head, 
keeping outside the Magharee Islands, and so into the 
wide-mouthed sweep of St. Brandon's Bay. They were 
not far from their destination now, so that it was decided 
to make a short day of it, and, having put in again to 
shore, they dragged the curaghs up over the sand so as to 
be out of reach of the tide. There was no fear of a sur- 
prise here, for they were already in the Desmond coun- 
try, so that fires were lit, and the men were able to dry 
themselves and cook their food in peace. 

When the food had been eaten a couple of men were 
despatched by Muredagh across the isthmus to Dingle, 
where they were to find out whether a landing had actu- 
ally taken place, and, if so, where Sir James Fitzmaurice 
then was, with what force he had come, and, above all, 
whether the Earl of Desmond himself had taken the field 
or not 

It was eleven or twelve miles over the pass to Dingle, 
and, as the men had to proceed cautiously, they were al- 
lowed eight hours to go and come back again. They re- 
turned in less time, however, and with great news. Sir 
James Fitzmaurice had undoubtedly landed three days 
before. With him had come the Pope's Legate, the illus- 
trious Dr. Nicholas Saunders, attended by many priests 
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and monks; s namber of Italian and Spanieb aoldierg 
had also come, dressed in Bhiuiug stnffB, and armed with 
golden Bwords and other weapons of war. Maeloho, Sir 
James's famons senacbie, and other Irish wbo had gone 
to Spain with him, had also returned, and had all landed 
at Dingle in great state, the Pope's banner being carried 
above their beads, and the townsfolk looking on. 

The measengers had not themselyes seen the InTaders, 
for tbey bad left Dingle before the; arriyed, bat they had 
spoken to many who had seen them, and bad actnally 
witnessed their landing. There had been a violent quar- 
rel, it was reported, immediately afterwards, tbongh the 
mesaeagers did not know with whom or about what. A 
number of the citizens of Dingle had been seized by Sir 
James and carried away with him as hostages. He had 
other prisoners also — English sailors captured out of 
ships — but what number they could not tell. One thing 
seemed to be certain, and that was that the whole com- 
pany had marched away the day before to the other side 
of the peninsula, and were then encamped near Ard an 
Oilen, in the bay of Smerwick. 

Over this news a great crying out arose, some of the 
O'Flaherties crying one thing and some another, for 
though under the orders of Mnredagh, and pretty sure at 
a piueb to obey him, there was no approach to discipline 
amongst them. Old and yonng alike yelled their hard- 
est, threw up their arms in air, and cried, some one thing, 
some another. The younger men were wild to fight, 
wild for plunder, wild for doing of some sort; good fight- 
ers, but sorry soldiers. Sir James Fitzmaurice would have 
his work cut ont if he enlisted them. 

Huredagh alone took no part in all this. When tb« 
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yelling had a little abated he drew half a dozen of the 
older men apart, and told them in brief terms that, unless 
the Earl of Desmond had joined the rising, or unless the 
Spaniards had really come in force enough to do without 
him, back they would all have to return to lar Con- 
naught, since neither Morogh na d-tuagh nor Gormac 
Gas had the least idea of wasting strength and losing men 
upon doubtful enterprises. 

The younger men were not told this. Their business 
was to fight, and, for the rest, they had to do as they were 
bid. Next morning a couple of curaghs were left behind 
by Muredagh's orders with a dozen men, amongst whom 
were Hugh Gaynard and the young fellow, Eonach, who 
had been told off to guard him. The rest all put out to 
sea, and having rowed round Brandon Point, disappeared 
quickly behind the big cliffs. 

It was a day of sousing rain, though with hardly any 
wind. The men left behind gathered round the fire, 
over which the morning's food had been cooked, and lay 
there grumbling, lying about on the sand, and waiting 
for the return of the boats. 

It was nearly six o'clock before the first of these was 
seen advancing slowly over the grey surface, seemingly 
raised high above it like one of those spindle-shaped ca- 
perers which skate upon the levels of forest pools. Then 
one after the other the whole number came in sight, 
creeping round St Brandon's great sea-wall over the oily 
swell. Eain was still falling slightly, but the sky had by 
this time cleared, and the curtain of clouds was beginning 
to lift, a few ragged pieces hanging low over the horizon, 
where a large crescent-shaped space had grown of a deep 
transparent bluet 
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The men looked sulky and discontented as they 
landed from the curaghs and pulled them one after the 
other up upon the beach. Muredagh stalked on afone, 
his brows drawn down so that they almost hid his eyes. 
Hugh, who happened to be in his way, glanced up at him 
as he passed, and instantly guessed that something was 
about to happen. What was it ? Were they all to return 
to lar Gonnaught? Had they come all that way for 
nothing ? A sudden resolution rushed over him. Gome 
what would, let who would go back, he would not go back 
to Olen Gorril. Back to the miseries of his life there ? 
Back to be a slave amongst savages for perhaps the rest 
of his life ? Never I Better die first. 

Most of the new comers had gathered round the fire, 
where they now stood streaming from head to foot like so 
many seals. The bratts were pulled off, and several of 
the men flung themselves down stark naked upon the hot 
sand by the fire, rolling over and over, so as to warm 
themselves while their clothes were drying. Seeing them 
occupied, Hugh looked cautiously around in seai'ch of a 
hiding-place. If they were about to start at once, his 
only chance of escape, he saw, was to hide himself before 
the general muster came. He soon perceived where that 
chance lay. 

The curaghs had been pulled right up on the sand. 
Brandon Bay is famous for its sands, but it happened 
that just at this point there were a good many loose rocks 
stretching out in all directions into the sea. Watching 
his opportunity, when all were otherwise occupied, Hugh 
slipped down to the edge, ran a little way out into the 
water, got behind one of these rocks, and waited eagerly. 
Muredagh was not far off, talking to some of the older 
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men, his faoe scowling under its grizzled thatch. He was 
pointing to the north and gesticulating, evidently issuing 
his orders. Sweeping his arms round him with a scornful 
gesture, he pointed to where they had just been, next to 
the boats, and finally again due north. Clearly his orders 
were being given for an immediate start. 

Crouched behind his boulder in the water, Hugh kept 
close and watched what was to happen. At a call from 
their leader, he saw the younger men leave the fire and 
come up. Apparently an order was given to launch the 
boats, for thereupon there ensued a violent outbreak of 
tongues. It was like some school of terns or herring-gulls 
quarrelling over their fishing. Furious voices rose in the 
air; arms were brandished; fists clenched. There was 
no question as to which way the inclinations of the 
younger O'Flaherties inclined. 

They were overborne, however, as usual, by the stony 
immovability of Muredagh. He stood stock still amongst 
them, frowning impassively, his glance turned now upon 
one, and now upon another. As it did so, the man at 
whom he looked might have been observed suddenly to 
collapse. Their voices faltered by degrees, till at last, 
with an air of sulky acquiescence, they all turned to the 
sea, and began to prepare for an immediate start 

Hugh kept close. He was up to his waist now, and 
ready at any moment to duck underneath if there seemed 
a chance of his being seen. He was chilled to the bone, 
but that was nothing. Go back he would not. The 
dogged Saxon blood in his veins kept repeating, " Never ! 
Never I " He would drown where he stood first. 

It was now past seven o'clock, and the rain had quite 
ceased, a dazzling gleam of sunlight, as often happens in 
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the south and south-west, having come to crown a wet 
day. The sun was going down, naked and gorgeous, to- 
wards an horizon, coloured red or sa&on to receive it ; 
the wet edges of the sand were faithfully repeating every 
tint overhead. All the little shells and bunches of drag- 
gled seaweed glittered like so many prisms. The line of 
loose rocks, behind one of which Hugh lay concealed, 
stood out like a succession of small craggy mountains, 
each with an ink-black shadow behind it 

The O'Flaherties were now collected upon the edge of 
the shore, and beginning to push the curaghs seaward, for 
the tide was nearly full, so that if they were going to take 
advantage of it there was no time to be lost. 

Peeping from behind his rock, Hugh watched the 
work going forwards. When the boats were nearly all 
launched, the men once more gathered round the fire, and 
began to eat a hasty meal, grumbling to one another as 
they did so. The water rose higher and higher ; it was 
up to Hugh's neck now, but he never budged an inch. 
He knew that it was not until when they were starting 
that he would be missed, and that his perilous time was 
therefore still to come. 

Cautiously he peered round to see what his chances of 
escape were. They were not good. It was only along the 
edge nearest to him that the shore was much littered with 
rocks. Further on the bare stretches of sand began again, 
flat at the edge, rising inland into low mounds or hillocks 
covered with thin bent. To the south a few grey peaks 
of rock showed at Oaher Point, but westward he could 
again see the smooth sweep of the bay, with the islands 
they had passed the day before at its mouth. 

At last the men had finished their food, and, still 
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growling, began to get into the coraghs in the same order 
as before. Then, and not till then, as Hugh had gaessed, 
he was missed. He heard his name uttered by Muredagh 
in a brief angry tone of inquiry. The young fellow, 
Eonach, in whose charge he had been left, looked about 
him, at first merely with an air of blank surprise, then 
with a sudden expression of abject terror. Next, at a 
brief order from Muredagh, there was a general scattering 
of the groups gathered at the edge of the sand, and a 
score of figures began to race hither and thither, eyidently 
in search of him. 

Hugh was by this time clinging to the seaweeds which 
grew on the rock, and only just able with the tips of his 
toes to touch the bottom. Beyond his own rock was an- 
other, not quite so large, already submerged, and further 
on, another and another, some still high, but most of 
them only showing their tops above the water, the green 
waves curling over them and leaving them streaked with 
foam. All, like his own, were fringed with a fringe of 
seaweed, chiefly bladder-worts, with some larger strands 
of leathery oar- weeds, which floated out like ribbons over 
the top of the water. 

Suddenly he ducked his head, for steps sounded close 
at hand. When he lifted it up again the steps had passed 
on, but a curagh was now right in front of him, and the 
men in it, by Muredagh's orders, were striking the rocks 
and water in all directions with their oars. A second 
curagh followed the first, and in this stood Muredagh 
himself. Hugh caught a glimpse of his scowling face and 
of the ashen one of his nephew Eonach beside him. Then 
he ducked again quickly, and only just in time, for an oar 
came with a crash upon the water, so near to him that, 
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had Us head been a few inches higher, it must have been 
Btnaahed like an eggshell. 

The oar passed, and came crash down again a few 
yards further to the left Hugh got his dobc a little 
above the sarface, took a gulp of air, and went down 
again. The other men who had not got into the boats 
were gathered now npon the beach, which was covered 
with loose stones. Choked and dazed, the water filling 
his nose, eyes, and ears, Hugh diml; heard an order 
shont«d. What the words were he did not hear, bnt the 
meaning was plain euongh, for the nest minute it seemed 
to him as if the sky were raining stones on top of him. 
One big lamp struck him under the water, then another 
and another. He was bruised and battered all over. 
Plainly, if this was to go on, the game was over; be was 
sped. 

He had not been seen, however, and his assailants 
were evidently stoning blindly, for the rain of stones 
passed on, and the next rock beyond him was now the 
target Standing up in the curagh, Mnredagb directed 
the proceedings, scanning the water closely in all direc- 
tions. Luckily for Hugh there was quite a line of rocks 
at this point, sticking up like so many nine-pins, and it 
was against the further of these that the rain of stones 
was now chiefly directed. By this time, too, it was rap- 
idly getting dark, so that only the shapes of the masses 
were defined, and his chance of escape was bettering 
every minute. He mode shift to crawl a little Bearer to 
the shore, hoping to find some ridge npon which he could 
perch, bnt did not mend matters by this attempt, for he 
was presently carried right off his feet, and swept away 
on the current, clinging desperately to the weeds with his 
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hands, but his whole body being drawn up to the surface, 
so that, had there been more light, he must infallibly 
have been discovered. 

He got back to his former place, but not without 
some splashing. Luckily the chase was now slackening. 
Muredagh was bent upon starting without delay, and at 
another shout from him the men left the upper beach 
and got into the remaining curaghs, and after a little 
more delay the whole fleet of forty-five mustered in the 
bay, and began to move towards its mouth. 

Once more Hugh heard Muredagh's voice, and this 
time it was followed by a loud cry, and after the cry by a 
groan — a groan that could have, he knew, but one signifi- 
cance. The sound lent wings to his feet, as he staggered 
blindly through the shallow water towards the shore, and 
flung himself face downwards upon the sand. Peering up 
a minute later, though without daring to lift his head, he 
could see that the whole fleet of curaghs had drawn to- 
gether, and were rowing rapidly away towards the north- 
west. From where he lay they were so massed together 
as to seem like one object, a large, dark object in the 
middle of the wide, grey-satin paleness ; and about a hun- 
dred yards behind the last of the curaghs another equally 
dark but very much smaller object was to be seen toss- 
ing about upon the water — an object which bobbed help- 
lessly to and fro like a strand of seaweed, and appeared 
to be floating momentarily nearer to the land. 
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indistinguishable beyond a hundred yards or so of sandy 
hillock and flattened bent. Then he looked west. Here 
St Brandon's great headland rose, its immense face wet 
and Inminons to the very top, sucking up all that was 
left of the daylight At his feet the long low waves 
swept sulkily in, and the shingle turned and rumbled 
dully. The black lump beyond also turned over once or 
twice, rolling in upon the top of the waves and approach- 
ing not far from where he stood. With a very sick sen- 
sation gnawing at his stomach, Hugh turned and began 
tramping on along the seashore. 

He was so numb from his long bath that he could 
hardly keep upon his legs. His feet felt dead, so that 
the ground might equally well have been sand, rock, 
snow, or cotton-wool for anything he could tell to the 
contrary. How was he to find this Geraldine camp, and 
what chance was there of his being well received if he 
did find it ? Would it not be better, he wondered, for 
him to strike across the mountains to Dingle upon the 
other side of the peninsula ? No, he felt a tolerable con- 
viction that he should fare even worse there; that he 
would be knocked down in all probability and killed as 
a " foreigner " before he could get a hearing, so he kept 
on along the same side of the coast as before. 

All night he walked along the cliffs, stopping now 
and then from sheer exhaustion, and once, when he had 
stumbled over an invisible tussock and fallen at full 
length, lying there for a while and so snatching a few 
miserable mouthf uls of broken sleep, but presently gather- 
ing himself up again with a groan, every limb aching and 
sore, his clothes stiff as boards, with half-dried sea- 
water, but nevertheless staggering doggedly onwards. 
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It was still qaite dark, perhaps two o'clock in the 
morning, when he came to a halt on the side of a very ab- 
rupt ridge which ran right across the way in which he 
was going, cutting his path in two and obliging him to 
climb it. 

It seemed a terrible height, he was so tired, but he got 
to the top of it at last, and from there looked oyer at 
what lay beyond. 

Around him now upon three sides towered the moun- 
tains. A sickly crescent moon had risen, but it was so 
smothered in clouds that it gave hardly any light, and it 
was only after looking closely for some time that he could 
make out the shape of anything that lay below him. 

What helped him most to do so was a smouldering 
glow, apparently that of a fire at the last point of ex- 
tinction, which shone dimly upon the ground a few 
hundred yards below where he stood. An odd feature 
about it was that it took a crescent-like shape, almost 
exactly the same as that of the moon above his head. He 
was still staring at it, and wondering what it could mean, 
when a fragment of uncharred wood suddenly flared up, 
and as it did so he distinctly saw a number of feet and 
legs, mostly naked ones, which appeared to be strewn about 
in all directions between him and the fire. Hugh stared 
again, wondering still more profoundly. That there were 
bodies in connection with the legs seemed probable, but 
whose bodies were they, and what were they doing there 
in the heart of the mountains ? Gould it be that he had 
already stumbled upon the place he was in search of, and 
that this was the Oeraldine camp ? Hardly, he reflected, 
unless they had changed their quarters greatly since the 
O'Flaherties visited them a few hours before, seeing that 
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he conld not have covered anything like the distance 
which Mnredagh and the rest had travelled in the 
morning. 

He ventured after a while to creep a little way down 
the ridge, following a sort of heathery trough, the side of 
which would conceal him from those below. Apparently 
no watch of any kind was kept by the people, whoever 
they were, that lay around the fire, for he was able to 
creep on and on, inch by inch, until now he could see 
quite plainly that a crowd of people, including not a few 
women, lay in a circle, all with their feet turned towards 
the fire, like the spokes of some gigantic cart-wheel. Be- 
yond these, he could make out what was no doubt a herd 
of cattle, some lying down, others moving to and fro, but 
all bulking so large and shapeless in the moonlight that, 
but for their movements, he would have taken them for 
rocks. 

A dull regular noise, as regular as the thud of surge 
upon a beach, rose from about the fire. It was the snor- 
ing, Hugh soon found, of the sleepers, lying there like so 
many logs, with their feet pushed to the warmth, their 
bodies rolled in ragged cloaks or equally ragged blankets. 
It seemed odd to stand there and look down upon all those 
human creatures l]ring so exposed and helpless at his feet. 
He might have cut all their th)*oats, he reflected, and 
walked away, and no one would have been a bit the wiser. 

By this time he had guessed that he was looking at 
one of the great peripatetic herds of cattle or " bodies " 
which, with the herdsmen belonging to them, wandered 
habitually to and fro the country, seeking fresh grass 
wherever they could find it, and for the most part camp- 
ing in a new place every night To make that guess a 
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certainty, he presently stumbled upon a great keg, bound 
about with leathern thongs, and full to the top of sweet 
new milk, the result evidently of the last two or three 
milkings. This was indeed a godsend, and he put his 
head down to it as he might have done to a pool, and 
drank deeply again and again, the delicious, sustaining 
stufl seeming to penetrate every vein in his body, and to 
fill him with a new sense of life and encouragement 

After he had drunk as much as he could he crept a 
little nearer to the fire, and, not meaning to stay more 
than a few minutes, presently fell despite himself into a 
heavy doze, the result of his weariness, combined with all 
the milk he had just swallowed. He opened his eyes once 
or twice, believing that he was walking on, and fully in- 
tending to do so. The moon overhead seemed to be blink- 
ing at him, and the pale crescent of fire, with all the naked 
feet pointing inwards, to be shifting and floating along 
with him as he went. At one time he thought he was in 
a boat, then on the top of a rock, then again in a boat, 
pushing his way through a milky sea which spread away 
whitely in all directions to the horizon. Suddenly break- 
ing through his dreams came loud shouting and a rushing 
of feet, which was a real rushing of real feet, only that as 
in a dream, where all things change and mix, so the figures 
around the fire began to change and mix, and to take new 
shapes. For the whole silent circle, all those prostrate 
men and women, suddenly sprang into life, shrieking and 
yelling at the utmost power of their lungs, the men seek- 
ing hastily in the dark for sticks and other weapons with 
which to defend themselves. And Hugh heard the bel- 
lowing of cattle, and loud thumps of sticks, now upon 
men's heads, now upon the backs of beasts, and the next 
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thing that happened was that an immensely big man, a 
giant seemingly, in a long green cloak, the leader doubt- 
less of this new band, rushed towards him, brandishing 
something. And either that something, or some other 
something, came crash down upon his skull, and he fell 
like a log beside the fire, and lay there, and after that for 
a considerable time he knew no more. 
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CHAPTEE II 

TELLS WHAT HUGH QAYNABD SAW AT SMEBWICK, AND 
ABOUT THE TWO CHILDBEN BUBIED IN THE SAND. 

When he came to himself he was still lying on the 
ground, and still near a fire. It was not the same fire, 
however, as he soon saw, neither was it the same place. 
Indeed, though stupefied by the blow on his head, he had 
been dimly conscious that he had been lifted up and carried 
away somewhere, though by whom or where he did not 
know. He had not the least recollection of the way they 
had trayclled, so must hare been unconscious at the time, 
but now as he came to himself he discovered that the long 
night — the longest he had over spent — was at last over, 
and that the daylight had returned again. 

The fire near him was a newly-lit one, and a man sat 
beside it tending it with pieces of stick which ho took 
from a stack at his side. Presently this man rose in search 
of some logs, of which he brought back several in his 
arms. As he crossed the space between Hugh and the 
fire, Hugh saw that he was enormously tall, several inches 
over six feet high, and that he wore a green cloak which 
covered him from head to foot, and it at once flashed 
across his mind that it must be the same man he had seen 
in the night, and who had appeared to be the leader of the 
band that had carried off the cattle. 
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After depositing the logs the man came over to where 
he lay, and stood looking down at him ; then, muttering 
something under his breath, he suddenly whipped out a 
knife from a sheath at his side, and cut the rope that 
bound Hugh's arms and legs. This done, he picked him 
up as he might have done a baby, and laid him down again 
on the ground, a little nearer to whore he had been sitting, 
and having examined the hurt on his head, put a sop of 
something wet and soothing to it, and then returned to 
his attendance upon the fire. 

Hugh lay still, and tried to remember what had befallen 
him, but his brain still swam, and his head caused him so 
much pain that the mere attempt to think seemed like a 
now hurt 

Gradually, however, as the wet rag soothed the pain, 
ho began to get better, and one by one the incidents of 
the night rose up and detached themselves, at first singly 
and disconnectedly, then linking slowly one to another, 
till they grew into a connected whole. He remembered 
his long wait in the water, while the O'Flaherties were 
preparing to depart ; their search for him ; the shouts, the 
blows of the oars, the rain of stones, the drawing ofl of 
the curaghs ; Muredagh's murder of his nephew Eonach ; 
the single stifled death-scream of the latter ; the look of 
his body as it floated blackly upon the waves, one hand 
white above the surface ; his own night-long wanderings ; 
his falling in with the boolie, and the spokes of naked 
feet converging round the fire. At this point he had fallen 
asleep, so that his impressions became rather mixed. 
Milky seas and shrieking figures, crescent-shaped fires, 
and dancing moons; men, women, dogs, cattle, passed 
vaguely in tumbled phantasmagoria before his mind; 
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blows rained on heads, his own amongst the number, bat 
all in a more or less nightmare fashion, so that in the end 
he once more gave np the effort of remembrance, and lay 
still, waiting to see what the next stage of his adventures 
might have to show him. 

Meanwhile the light was growing stronger every min- 
ute, the shadows stretching out and becoming lost Lift- 
ing himself upon his elbow, he was able to observe that 
he was once more surrounded in all directions with yel- 
low sand, spreading in a gentle slope to the sea, and up- 
wards again on either side until it rose into low cliffs to 
right and to left of him. At first he could distinguish 
nothing very clearly, except what lay in the immediate 
foreground — the fire, that is to say, with the big man in 
the green cloak tending it. Little by little he perceived 
that this was no solitary stretch of sand upon which he 
lay, but, on the contrary, a densely populated one. In 
every hollow and comparatively sheltered spot men were 
lying thick as pilchards in a barrel, each with a cloak 
about him, and, for the most part, with some sort of 
bundle rolled pillow-fashion under his head. These men 
were not barefooted herdsmen either, but soldiers, for he 
could see the gleam of the weapons that lay beside theuL 
Moreover, as he looked closer, he could perceive clearly 
that they were not even Irishmen. Not only were their 
clothes cut quite differently from any clothes he had ever 
seen before, but their faces, too, were different — browner, 
longer, with something hard and emphatic about them, 
which even sleep could not entirely wipe out. Then, as 
his eyes travelled round the space before him, he saw that 
in the deepest, and therefore the most sheltered, of all 
the hollows a small leather tent had been erected, a tent 
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originally apparently yellow in coloar, but now weather- 
stained to the utmost point of weathering. Just inside 
the door of this tent a pair of brown legs and sandalled 
feet stuck out — ^feet and legs which could belong to no 
one, Hugh thought, but a monk. Lest there should be 
any doubt on this point, a ray of sunlight at that moment 
lit up the interior, and he caught sight of the frocked 
form of their owner, lying doubled up, and drugged with 
sleep in the inside, his feet, which had not found room 
there, lolling helplessly oyer the sand. Another monk, 
equally fast asleep, was just visible behind him, with the 
toes of another pair of brown sandalled feet showing at 
the entrance. 

These were all odd sights, hardly to be looked for 
upon a solitary Kerry sea-board, and Hugh rubbed his 
eyes as he gazed from one thing to another — from the 
tent to the armed men, and from the armed men back to 
the sleeping monks — wondering what it might mean, and 
half inclined to set it all down as some topsy-turvy delu- 
sion of his own tired brain. Suddenly his brain cleared, and 
he remembered everything. It was all natural enough, 
only he had forgotten. He must have been brought, of 
course, into the very place he had been trying all night 
to reach, into the camp of the Oeraldines. Those figures 
tumbled about together upon the sand before him, who 
could they be but the famous Italian and Spanish soldiers 
of Sir James Fitzmaurice, who had come to rescue Ire- 
land, and to sweep all the English into the sea? That 
tent, with its advanced guard of brown sandalled feet, 
whose, again, could it be but the tent of the illustrious 
doctor, the Pope's Legate ? The illustrious doctor's name 
Hugh had forgotten for the moment, but it was the same, 
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no doubt, about whom the begging friars had come to 
preach in lar Gonnaught. The thing was all clear enough. 
What was not at all clear, and what still remained to be 
seen, was what sort of treatment he himself was likely to 
experience at their hands. This at present there was no 
means of knowing. There was nothing to be done, there- 
fore, but to sit still and await events. 

While he had been making these discoveries the man 
in the green cloak had been busily mixing up a mess of 
something that looked like stirabout in a small pot over 
the fire, stirring it from time to time, and tasting it, with 
all the airs of a professional cook. It was not made of 
oatmeal, Hugh perceived, but of some round brown ob- 
jects which the man took from a bag beside him. Look- 
ing at him more closely, Hugh saw that below his green 
cloak he wore the usual long- sleeved Irish shirt, with kilt 
and trews, over the latter of which a pair of big Spanish 
boots were pulled, which, wrinkling round his knees, added 
not a little to his bulk. His face seemed to have been 
once upon a time fair, but was now so darkened by sun, 
and so beaten about by weather, as to be almost black, or 
rather chocolate colour — the colour of a peat bog. Out of 
this peat-coloured face a pair of extremely light and ex- 
tremely prominent eyes shone in a dancing, glittering fash- 
ion, much as two pools might have shone out of a dark bog. 
For the rest, the man's face was chiefly noticeable for the 
largeness and looseness of his lips, which seemed to be never 
for an instant at rest. At that moment he was talking to 
himself, or rather to the wood, which, being damp, re- 
fused to light properly. The words Hugh caught were 
in Irish, but even without that indication he would not 
have had the slightest doubt as to his nationality. 
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unmistakable insanity ; bis fidelity, sane or insane, to bis 
master; bis tale-telling, by wbicb be could cbain tbe 
wildest audiences bour after bour spell-bound upon bis 
lips — all tbese various gifts and acbievements bad made 
up sucb a body of tradition as no otber man of tbat 
generation, perbaps for several preceding ones, bad at- 
tained to. Feats wbicb not Ooliatb of Oatb or Amadis 
of Gaul could bave accomplisbed single-banded — prodi- 
gious slaugbters, wbole armies put to fligbt, berds of cat- 
tle captured, towns and villages carried by storm — were 
gravely related of bim, and believed, moreover, from one 
end of Ireland to tbe otber. Even tbe doings of bis mas- 
ter. Sir James Fitzmaurice, paled beside tbose of bis still 
more famous senacbie. Wben, ten years earlier, Sir 
James bad stood out single-banded against tbe wbole 
power of tbe Government of tbe day, it was always Ma- 
elcbo wbo was popularly believed to bave made tbe feat 
possible; Maelcbo wbo bad outwitted tbe foe, covered 
tbeir own retreat, made good tbeir biding-places, and, 
moreover, by bis spells bad brougbt ruin and confusion 
amongst tbeir pursuers. In bis native forests of Soutb 
Waterford tbese legends especially bad grown up, and 
bad spread tbence, little by little, over tbe wbole sur- 
rounding country, swelling as sucb tbings do, and drawing 
to tbemselves a crowd of balf -forgotten tales, in wbicb tbe 
deeds of men centuries dead and gone were confounded 
witb tbose of tbe bero of tbe bour. Tbese tales, or a 
basty mental selection of tbem, flew now tbrougb Hugb's 
mind, quite enough to scare bim as be realised that he 
was in the power, literally under the very shadow, of this 
same terrible Maelcbo ! Abgast, he remained gazing up- 
wards, too terrified to speak or move. Maelcbo, tbe son 
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of MnrglasI Maelcho, tho sconrge of the Sassenach I 
Maelcho, with whose name every colonist woman through- 
out Munster scared her children I If this were he, then 
indeed was his own doom fixed beyond reprieve 1 

To his surprise, finding him dumb, the big man pres- 
ently retired with a placid nod to his cooking. A still 
clearer proof of his amiable intentions was given a min- 
ute later. 

^^ Then it is not sorry you will be to be eating some- 
thing, I am thinking, young stranger?" came to Hugh's 
ears in tones like distant thunder. ^^ Not at all sorry, I 
am thinking. And it is these you may eat, so it is, 
therefore take them 1 " 

A dozen of the brown objects he was cooking were 
here fiung at Hugh, one after the other, in a shower. 
They were hot from the embers, and burnt his hands 
shrewdly, but he accepted them as he would have ac- 
cepted cockatrices or red-hot fire-balls coming from such 
a quarter. Inside he found they were full of a white 
fiouriness, which smelt deliciously, and which he prompt- 
ly proceeded to convey to his mouth. The man in the 
green cloak nodded his head approvingly, grinning from 
ear to ear with a smile which was upon the same scale as the 
rest of him, and which had the effect of wrinkling his brown 
face into a succession of chocolate-coloured puckers. 

" Then it is good food, so it is, very good and sweet," 
he remarked complacently. '* And it is the right food, 
made into brocach^ and mixed with new cow's milk, the 
right food and the best in the world for growing girshas 
— little girshas J young \adj girshas — that cannot eat hard 
food, hard, tough beef food, only fit for fighting men's 
gizzards ! " 
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This statement, remote as it seemed from anything he 
could see or imagine around him, Hugh received with 
the same reverence that he had received the recent 
shower of hot food. If submission would mollify this 
giant, he was quite ready to be as submissive as heart 
could desire. 

Suddenly his fears revived, for his captor had again 
scrambled to his feet, with more agility than might have 
been expected from his bulk, and now stood staring 
apparently right at him. He was not, however, really 
looking at him, as Hugh, to his relief, presently per- 
ceived, but at some object a little way above his head. 
Glancing in the same direction to see what that object 
was, he perceived that close to one of the cliffs or banks 
of sand a second brown leather tent had been pitched, 
and that beside it, against the very bank itself, a cloak or 
piece of cloth had been pegged down, covering apparent- 
ly some hollow or recess dug out of the bank. 

With another sudden bound, the big man snatched 
up the pot he had been mixing, and motioning Hugh to 
take up a keg of milk, which stood on the ground be- 
tween them, started across the sand for this point 

Hugh obeyed, though his head still swam and his 
limbs hardly seemed to belong to him. Keeping close at 
his leader's heels, he presently found himself stopping in 
front of the cloth pegged against the bank. Here the big 
man squatted down upon his heels on the sand, and with 
his fingers began gently scratching upon the cloth ; then, 
having waited a moment or two, he began chirping softly, 
in a wheedling, sing-song fashion, such as a man might 
use to a child, or to some very favourite animal. 

Apparently the signal was understood, for the next 
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minute a comer of the cloth was let down, and two little 
heads appeared at the opening, just as a pair of birds' heads 
might have come out of a cage or nest They were not 
birds' heads, though, but children's heads — ^a fair one and 
a dark one — two little girls' heads, with round daisy faces, 
sweet half -closed eyes, and sleep-ruffled hair ; two small 
red mouths being promptly opened, and four small hands 
being equally promptly stretched out to take the food ex- 
tended to them. 

Hugh opened his own mouth and stared his hardest 
Ohildren I Girl children l—^irshas, as the big man had 
just said! What could have brought them to such a 
place, and at such a time ? Who in the world had buried 
them there like sand martens in the bank ? With his 
head full of the tales about Maelcho the senachie, he 
suddenly remembered that accusation of ogre-like doings 
which was one of those most frequently brought against 
him. Was it true ? Was he really an ogre, and if so was 
he keeping these children there in the sand to devour them 
at his leisure? It was quite in accordance with some of 
the tales told by the colonists of Maelcho, the son of Mur- 
glas, nevertheless Hugh's sturdy sense of probabilities re- 
coiled instinctively before the notion, and he hesitated 
about believing it without a little further evidence. 

Certainly the ogre, if ogre he were, was at present look- 
ing after his victims with remarkable assiduity. Squatted 
on his big heels beside the bank, he was feeding them 
with tlie best mixed bits of the stirabout, imploring them, 
almost with tears, to go on eating. When he could in- 
duce them to eat no more, with his huge brown hands, 
which looked like a pair of seal's flippers, he busied him- 
self in straightening their sleeping quarters, arranging 
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their clothes, and even smoothing down their hair, tum- 
bled as it was by sleep and the various accidents of their 
very singular hiding-place. 

Under these circumstances, Hugh's first ideas of canni- 
balism began to subside. They were not easy to maintain 
in the face of what he saw before him. So far from show- 
ing any disposition to eat them up, the big man appeared 
to regard these two little creatures in the hole with a per- 
fectly abject and idiotic devotion. When his ministra- 
tions were at last over he remained squatting before them 
like a dog, gazing at them with all the worship of a savage 
before two life-sized idols of his tribe ; his eyes glistening, 
his loose lips quivering, his whole face creased and wrin- 
kled into puckers of absolute adoration. 

Upon so practical minded a young man as our friend 
Hugh Oaynard, such an unreasonable exhibition of devo- 
tion had the effect of producing a comfortable sense of 
superiority, which went far to diminish the terror which 
the name of the formidable senachie had at first awakened. 
Could this really be the man of whom he had heard so 
much ? he even began to ask himself. Gould it really be 
Maelcho the senachie? the Maelcho of tale and song, 
Maelcho the scourge of the colonists, Maelcho the pride 
of Munster, Maelcho the terror of half Ireland? What- 
ever his achievements may have been in the past, the sena- 
chie's functions at the present time seemed to be chiefly 
those of a very unnecessarily zealous nursery-maid I 
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CHAPTER III 

TELLS OP WHAT PASSED BETWEEN SIR JAMES PITZ- 
MAUBICE AND THE LEGATE OF THE POPE. 

Meanwhile it was now broad daylight, and tho whole 
camp was stirring and humming like a bcc-hive. The 
son had swung out clear and bright, hanging suspended 
seemingly between white balloon-like clouds, peering one 
aboTe the other, as if to see what lay below them. And 
an odd scene they had to look at, odd even for Ireland, 
the land above all others of queer combinations and un- 
looked-for conjunctions. These huddled -up figures ; some 
finishing their last snatches of sleep, some rousing them- 
selTCS, yawning, blinking, and grumbling — these Span- 
iards, these Italians, these Portuguese — these groups of 
desperadoes, drawn together almost at haphazard, wearers 
of half a dozen uniforms, speakers of as many tongues ; 
mercenaries, adventurers, ci-devant bandits, irregulars of 
all sorts and kinds; unused to act together, unable in 
many cases even to communicate ; tossed out here upon 
the sand ; their retreat cut off — for already tbeir ships had 
been destroyed — without commissariat, without proper 
preparations for defending themselves, without organised 
arrangements of any sort I Did ever madder combination, 
ever more desperate scheme of invasion issue even from 
the brain of a political enthusiast? 
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Yet even this list leaves the incongruities rather 
touched upon than enumerated. Other elements wero 
there, not less unlooked for, or incongruous. A dozen un- 
lucky English sailors might have been seen, for instance, 
in one of these puckers of sand, who had been caught at 
sea, and brought ashore with ropes round their necks, by 
way of hint of what awaited them, when their captors had 
done with them ; yet another group was made up of the 
townsfolk of Dingle, ret^ned as pledges for the good be- 
haviour of their fellows ; there were also camp followers, 
and local idlers of all sorts &om the country round ; there 
were Dr. Saunders and his monks in their own particular 
tent ; there was Sir James's wife, who had accompanied 
her husband, and was lying sick from exposure and the 
miseries of the voyage, without a creature of her own sex 
to look after her ; there were his two little daisy-faced 
daughters in their sandy hole, under the charge of their 
big, brown-faced nursery-maid. Altogether a more varied 
and a more unlooked-for combination of humanity has 
rarely perhaps greeted a sun upon its uprising ! 

Meanwhile, no matter how uncomfortable or disturb- 
ing may bo their prospects, people must get up, and peo- 
ple must eat their breakfasts. It was now nearly seven 
o'clock, and Sir James Fitzmaurice and the Legate had 
come out of their respective quarters, and were standing 
together upon a little knoll, with the sea behind them, 
the land they had come so far to deliver stretching in all 
its faint greys and greens before them. 

The knight's face was exceedingly long as he gazed, 
but the churchman's face was longer still. This Irish en- 
terprise of theirs looked bigger, there was no doubt of 
that, now that it was upon them — staring down, as it 
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wore, into their very eyes — than it had done in Rome, 
Madrid, or elsewhere ; bigger, grimmer, more formidable 
altogether. Details, which had been comfortably slurred 
over then, rose up now, one by one, in all their nakedness. 
Saunders was in one respect the happier man of the two, 
for he had a grievance, and he was a man to whom a 
grievance under all circumstances was very dear. It had 
been made clear to him, or so he maintained, by all who 
professed to be acquainted with Ireland, and especially by 
Sir James himself, that many things would go well, 
which it was now quite clear were likely to go very ill 
indeed. That the Earl of Desmond, to begin with, would 
receive them upon their arrival with open arms, would 
shelter them* in his castles, would minister to their neces- 
sities, above all, would lend them that tower of strength 
which the mere name of Desmond was known to afford 
in Munster. Now it appeared that, on the contrary, the 
Earl of Desmond had by no means made up his mind 
what he was going to do in the matter. At first he had 
absolutely refused to see them, and even when he had at 
last done so, it had been with immeasurable precau- 
tions, lest Henry Davells, the Commissioner of Mun- 
ster, or, worse still. Sir William Pelham, its President, 
might hear of his having done so, and his own safety be- 
come compromised. Nor had the interview when it came 
off been the least productive of any satisfactory result. 
That the Earl was intensely jealous of his cousin, Sir 
James, was clear from the first moment, and showed in 
every word and gesture. This in itself Saunders would 
have cared little about, as his own policy had always been 
to set his associates one against the other, that so his own 
influence might be paramount. But the yellow, peevish 
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face, the helpless talk, the whole aspect and bearing of 
the great Earl and Palatine, had filled him with nothing 
short of consternation. So crippled was this Desmond as 
to be unable to sit upon a horse even when " holpen up ; " 
so broken in courage that his wife appeared the better man 
and more valiant soldier of the two ; so filled with dread 
of England and her terrible mistress that his tongue 
seemed to cleave to his jaw, and his lips to be literally 
incapable of utterance when he spoke of them ; so blind 
to the irrevocableness of the steps already taken that he 
exhausted himself in appeals to his allies to go away, only 
go away at once, and leave him and the country in peace. 
Yet, in spite of all this, and through all this miserable ir- 
resolution, the inordinate pride of the Desmond — the belief 
in himself as the great hereditary chieftain, beside whom 
even kings and princes were but as equals — rose up visi- 
bly at every word. It was not a combination likely to 
impress favourably so keen a judge of men and leaders as 
was the Legate Saunders. 

Again, there was the younger brother. Sir John of 
Desmond — Sir John of the Pikes, as he was affectionately 
called by his followers — after the Earl, the most powerful 
member of that famous house. Well, Sir John was hardly 
a satisfactory ally to deal with either. If the craven- 
heartedness of the elder brother promised to be embar- 
rassing, the courage of the younger one seemed to be at 
present of the mad-dog order, considerably more danger- 
ous to allies than to enemies. He had rushed to meet 
them on their arrival, followed by two or three hundred 
half-armed galloglasses. Although it was quite early in 
the morning, he appeared to be already drunk, though 
whether it were from excitement or usquebaugh it was 
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not easy to say. His demeanour, at any rate, was not 
merely that of a drunkard but of a raying maniac. He 
had shouted, had flung up his arms in the air, had em- 
braced the perplexed Spaniards, assuring them in alter- 
nate English and Irish that they were glorious fellows, 
dear fellows, splendid fellows ; that he loved them like 
his own heart, his own soul, his own blood 1 Blood, in- 
deed, had filled the greater part of his talk. Blood, he 
told his cousin and the Legate, was all that was needed. 
Let enough of it be shed, and all would go well. His 
brother, the Earl, would be forced to join in the rising I 
Munster would join ; all Ireland would join ! Blood was 
all that was wanted, all that anyone cared about, all that 
he himself cared about 1 Let the rivers roll with it ! let 
the sea grow red with it I Indeed it was not without 
some difficulty he had been prevented from, then and 
there slaughtering the prisoners, by way of a foretaste of 
this enlightened policy. 

The Legate wrapped his cloak more closely around 
him, and coughed with an accent of displeasure. A bitter 
expression came into his face, as he looked round at the 
melancholy scene, and mentally surveyed his own hardly 
less chilling and discouraging prospects. With nose dis- 
dainfully sniffing the sharp salt breeze, with robe gathered 
about him to escape the unpleasant contaminations of the 
shore, there was about his whole appearance an air, not 
merely of pedantic displeasure, but of a sort of pedantic 
foppishness, perfectly natural to the man, but at the same 
time exceedingly curious when we consider for a moment 
what he was— one of a desperate band, the associate of 
rebels, of outlaws, of desperadoes ; absolutely certain, like 
them, to be himself hung whenever and wherever he 
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might be caught. A man of books, a man accustomed 
to a certain share of leisurely ease and comfort, loving 
the sharpest of dialectical weapons, detesting all weapons 
of a more tangible and carnal sort — what, in the name of 
appropriateness, one asks oneself, had such a one to do, 
here on this naked shore, under those wolfish hills, and 
amid these singularly inappropriate associates? 

Meanwhile the leader of the expedition. Sir James 
Fitzmaurice, was bent upon expounding his plan for the 
fortification of a small rocky promontory not far from 
where they were then standing. Before he had had time 
to get far in his explanations they were joined by a second 
priest, who came out of one of the tents and walked over 
to where he and the Legate were standing. This was a 
Jesuit, Father Allen by name, an Anglo-Irishman of the 
Pale, and a very old friend of Sir James, whose outlaw 
hospitality amid the Waterford forests he had often in 
earlier years tasted. He was a tall, gaunt man, with a 
clear, well-opened grey eye and an eager, indomitable 
face. It was the face of an enthusiast, but not at all the 
face of a Jesuit, as the word is commonly understood. A 
patriot of the same vehemently Quixotic type as his friend, 
a singularly faithful man, an extraordinarily brave one, a 
good friend, a furious enemy, an indifferent politician. 
Such was Allen the Jesuit. 

The two churchmen stood and listened while the knight 
laid his plan before them. It was an odd one for a man, 
not devoid of military sagacity, to have hit upon, and 
would have stood instantly condemned in the ears of any 
hearers less absolutely ignorant of military science than 
the two whom he was addressing. The bay of Smerwick 
is closed in to the south by a tall, irregular peninsula, on 
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the inner or sheltered side of which rises a small rocky 
point, barely four hundred feet long and one hundred 
wide, known to the Irish as Dun-an-oir, or the Fort of 
Gold, though whether from the colour of the sand or from 
vague reports of secret hordes seems still undecided. An 
ancient Cyclopean fort, of the usual mortarless pattern 
familiar to archaeologists, already crowned this rock, and 
there were traces here and there of a former dry stone cir- 
cumyallation used by the early inhabitants as an outer 
defence. 

Sir James was bent upon holding and fortifying this 
point. There had been great talk in Bome and elsewhere 
that spring of an Irish Calais, and this was the Irish 
Calais he had set his mind upon. It was a small begin- 
ning, he admitted frankly, but if he could fortify the 
place so as to make it tenable — and he had no doubt upon 
that head — it would serve as a starting point, and a start- 
ing point was really all that was wanted. Beside it the 
next consignment of Spanish troops, so ardently expected, 
would be able to encamp upon their embarkation ; around 
it the wild levies of the neighbourhood could be drilled 
into something like proper shape and discipline; in it 
objects of value, especially bullion, might safely be stored 
and guarded. The upper part of the neck of sand con- 
necting it with the mainland he proposed to cut away, and 
in its place to erect a withdrawing bridge, over which the 
defenders could pass to and from the shore, and by the 
lifting or lowering of which the rock would become an 
island or peninsula at will. This done, with proper mili- 
tary curtains, with a ditch, and a couple of bastions, he 
had no doubt of being able to render it defensible against 
any force likely to be brought against it. It was work, 
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moreover, that his Italians were particularly expert at. 
And it was highly desirable, as he pointed out to his 
hearers, that some immediate occupation should be found 
for them, before idleness and the contaminating influences 
of the place began to rust their courage and eat into their 
discipline. Already they were beginning to grumble, to 
complain of the hardships to which they were exposed, to 
curse the country and the climate, from which they would 
probably presently pass to cursing those who had brought 
them into both. The sooner they were got to work, and 
the closer they were kept at work, the less time would be 
left to them for any such unprofitable exercises. 

To all this and a good deal more the two ecclesiastics 
listened, Allen with a friendly air of acquiescence, the 
Legate with one of ill-concealed impatience and irrita- 
tion. Had his military knowledge been equal to his other 
attainments, he might at least have had the satisfaction of 
picking holes in his coadjutor's project, which was only 
too patently open to many objections. Unfortunately, 
from this enjoyment he was cut oflE, by lack of the neces- 
sary technicalities, and had to fall back, therefore, upon 
silence. It was a silence, however, so chill and discourag- 
ing that Fitzmaurice after a while became affected by it 
and brought his discourse to an end in the following 
words : — 

** That under God, and with His omnipotent help, we 
should endeavour to depend upon ourselves, rather than 
upon either the allies we have left behind, or those others 
whom we hope to win to our side in this country, I need 
hardly, I am sure, point out to your Reverences. And 
touching that man who ought to be chief of the latter, 
'twere useless for me to conceal that my cousin, the Earl 
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of Desmond, is not at present such an ally as we can lean 
on with any comfort or satisfaction to ourselves, nor will 
be until time and the necessities of the case bring him, 
with God's grace, to a better judgment That either his 
many imprisonments, or the cruelties of that tyranny 
under which this land groaneth, hath broken down a 
spirit, not always equally craven so that a very mawkin 
scares him, I seek not to deny. Nay, my belief is that, 
sooner than lend us a single horseman at the present 
time, he were capable — I blush to have to admit it — 
openly to betray us to our enemies, and thereby bring 
down their accursed soldiery suddenly upon our backs." 

^< All this, sir, and more even than you have stated, I 
am only too well aware of now^^^ Saunders replied, break- 
ing silence at last, and speaking in a tone of acrid dis* 
pleasure. " But may the blessed hosts of Heaven be my 
witness if one word or one hint of any such meaning ever 
reached me ere I set sail from Spain. Had it done so 

I " He stopped, and his angry glance sought the 

distant horizon. 

Fitzmaurice looked at him for a moment, then glanced 
aside at Allen as if for sympathy. Finally, having waited 
for the Legate to finish his sentence, and finding that he 
did not do so, he presently himself resumed, speaking in 
a tone of gravity, which was not without its dignity : — 

^'That your Reverence was misinformed upon these 
points, I deeply regret to learn," he said, with a low bow. 
" It may well be so, for such was the hurry of our depart- 
ure, and so little time was there for any lengthened dis- 
course, that much must necessarily have remained both 
misapprehended and unexplained. Moreover, that our 
enterprise savours of rashness, especially in the eyes of 
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those who judge by the appearance of things rather than 
by their inner reality, 'twere foolishness for me to deny. 
Nevertheless, that enterprises so begun have before now 
prospered better than others undertaken in a more cau- 
tious and niggardly spirit, history, I feel sure, will avouch. 
Moreover, setting aside such matters of controversy, does 
it not — ^and 'tis a point that I desire to put in all sub- 
missiveness — does it not seem better — we being utterly 
committed to this enterprise, and having come so far, and 
endured already so many perils for the furtherance of it ; 
seeing that we are, moreover, supported by the peculiar 
grace and favour of His Holiness, and have with us here 
in camp, as a sign of that favour, a banner specially 
blessed by his most sacred hands — does it not seem better, 
I would ask, that we proceed upon our road with a good 
though modest confidence, trusting in the favour of 
Almighty God for the result? And, above all, does it 
not seem unwise of us now to repine, or still more to 
reproach one another, seeing that it will take all our 
strength to oppose the enemy before us, each man doing 
his best according to the ability that is in him ? And 
with regard to the fortifying of this small rock or prom- 
ontory, that I take upon myself, I being here in military 
authority, and will carry it out to the best of my poor 
powers, hoping, with Christ's blessing, that it may become 
a little citadel, from whence we may by degrees advance, 
till wo draw to ourselves the whole of .\this unhappy island, 
which groaneth from sea to sea under a tyranny, the like 
of which the entire history of mankind can scarcely, I be- 
lieve, furnish an example. And that this is no vain or 
foolish hope, however dark and untoward may be the 
present hour, I, for my part, fervently believe, seeing that 
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I can in no wise believe that an enterprise undertaken 
solely for the glory of God, under the direct guidance of 
His Holy Pontiff, and in simple faith and dependence 
upon His mercy, will ever be allowed utterly to miscarry 
and to come to naughf 

To such an expression of opinion there could bo but 
one reply. The Legate in his turn bowed — outwardly 
acquiescent, inwardly in a fume of irritation — and after a 
few minutes the three leaders returned to the neighbour- 
hood of the tents, there to prepare for the start about to 
take place. 



CHAPTEB IV 



TELLS HOW MAELOHO THE SEHTACHIB DISCOYEBED THE 
HUT IJPOK THE CLIPF, AND OF THE COMIKO TBOUBLE 
WHICH HE FOBESAW IK THE SKY. 

While the higher powers of the expedition were thus 
engaged in council the inferior ones sqnatted about in 
groups upon the sand, waiting to know what they were to 
do next. Some of the soldiers were cooking their food, 
others occupied in cleaning their arms, but the greater 
number were doing nothing — sunning themselves, that is 
to say, in the momentary gleam of sunshine, tossing peb- 
bles into the sea, or from sheer wantonness ill-using the 
prisoners nearest to them, while not a few, wrapped in 
their cloaks, were snatching a few last delicious moments 
of sleep. 

Hugh Gaynard kept as close as he could to the side of 
the big senachie, guessing that no one would care to med- 
dle with any person whom Maelcho, the son of Murglas, 
had taken under his protection. So far he had nothing 
else to hold by, so must needs cling to this one plank lest 
he founder unawares. He was not the least in love with 
his protector. On the contrary, now that his first terror 
was over, he felt towards him exactly as he had done 
towards one ^d all of the O'Flaherties — as towards a be- 
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ing utterly foreign from himself, whoso words were not 
bis words, whose ideas were not his ideas, whose whole 
ways and notions were to him either mere folly, or else 
riddles impossible to guess at He was not so dangerous 
apparently as Muredagh, not quite so revoltingly ugly as 
Flann of the Mouth, but that was all. 

It was nine o'clock before the word was given to start, 
and the whole party began to move round the bay to the 
point where the rock ran out to sea which Sir James Fitz- 
maurice had decided to fortify. Sir James himself di- 
rected the proceedings, and, the new camping-ground 
reached, he at once set his men to work. Some were or- 
dered to collect firewood, others to run up temporary huts, 
with the aid of loose spars and " scraws " cut from the 
nearest turf ; but the greater number were at once started 
upon the important business of fortification, each of the 
English prisoners having his bonds loosened for this pur- 
pose, a shovel or pickaxe thrust into his hands, and him- 
self thrust between a couple of Spaniards, whose con- 
genial task it was to prod him on, should he show any 
signs of laziness. 

Maelcho the senachie alone took no part in all this ac- 
tivity. He had carried the two little girls round from 
their nest upon the other side of the bay, and, having set 
them down upon a dry tussock at some distance from the 
sea, he stood scratching his big head, and twisting it from 
side to side, as he scanned the scene about him with an 
air of intense dissatisfaction. 

Certainly, whatever its merit as an Irish Calais, it was 
not the spot one would have selected by preference to 
sleep in. A yet barer bit of the coast than the one they 
had left, there were not here any sandy cliffs even to cut 
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the force of the wind, which whistled oyer the naked 
shingle, and threw up small flurries of sand, in a manner 
that was far from encouraging. 

Beyond the rock which was destined to be the coming 
citadel lay another smaller sweep of loose sand and 
shingle, while beyond that again the cliffs rose above the 
wayes, not perpendicularly, but in a succession of more or 
less broken slopes. 

Suddenly Maelcho uttered a loud snort of satisfaction, 
and started at a quick trot towards this point, pausing 
after ho had gone a few yards to turn, and, with a jerk of 
his head, signal to Hugh Oaynard to follow him. 

The latter obeyed. Pending the arrival of some more 
comfortable patron it was only as the henchman of the 
big man in the cloak that he could be said to exist there 
at all, so that he was bound, he knew, on peril of his life 
to obey him without protest. 

They made for the nearest piece of clifif, and climbed 
it nearly to the top. Following at the heels of his leader, 
Hugh presently found himself embarking at a breakneck 
pace down a track which ran at a steep incline along the 
face of it. Suddenly his leader stopped — so suddenly that 
he nearly fell headlong over him — and stood looking 
downwards with an air of perplexity. Then, with another 
loud yelp of satisfaction, he set off again at the same head- 
long pace. 

Hugh followed, but this time less closely, and before 
doing so he too paused, and looked down, to see what it 
was that had so suddenly attracted the senachie's atten- 
tion. 

He then saw that immediately before him, some fifty 
or perhaps sixty feet lower down, a small ledge or shelf of 
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rock jutted out from the face of the cliff, and that upon 
thifl shelf » which was covered with a thin growth of weeds, 
stood a tiny tumble-down shanty or hovel, with stone 
sides, and a roof evidently of sods, for it was nearly as 
green as the ground below. Above this shelf a loose 
shingly slope stretched up to the top of the cliff, and was 
covered like it with flowering weeds, tufts of scurvy- wort 
and campion predominating. Lower down it dipped in 
an ugly treacherous slope to where the rocks began and 
the grey teeth of a low reef of limestone ran out far into 
the foam. 

By the time be had followed him, his leader had al- 
ready reached this shelf, had kicked open the door of the 
but, and gone inside. There were no windows, Uugh 
found, on entering it, but there was a chimney, down 
which the light came in a cold white trickle. It smelt 
abominably of damp, but it was solid, and as the senachie 
looked about him his big brown face expanded with an air 
of satisfaction. 

*^ Then it is better, a great deal better, so it is," he 
muttered to himself. '^ But it is a fire, a red, roaring fire, 
it wants. And it is much wood you will have to go down 
and fetch, so you will, young stranger," he added, turning 
to Hugh and speaking in a tone of command. '' Much 
wood, good wood, old ship's wood, you will have to fetch. 
And it is the driest pieces you will have to bring, and set 
them ready to burn, so you will. Yes, and it is the floor 
you will have to clean, and to stop up the holes in the 
wall. See, there is moss upon the top of the rock ; get it 
and pack it in tight — tight, tight, tight, I say ! " He was 
away, before Hugh had even begun to realize these various 
tasks he was to perform. 
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He had only had time to carry out the first of them, 
and had brought up a single armful of wood from the 
shore, before his task-master was back again, this time 
with the two little girls shouting and laughing delightedly 
upon his shoulders. Their mother next appeared, carried 
on a rude litter by a couple of men, their various posses- 
sions, tied in bundles, bringing up the rear. 

The unfortunate Lady Fitzmaurice looked woefully ill. 
She was coughing violently, and her face was drawn, yel- 
low, and sickly. Maelcho seemed to take comparatively 
little heed of her, beyond seeing that she was laid upon a 
heap of cloaks behind a sort of rude wall of sods which 
ran across the hut and to some degree cut off the draught 
from the door. There she lay, just as she was put down, 
utterly supine, unable seemingly to take any part in the 
direction of her own affairs, or even to notice what was 
going on around her. The children, on the contrary, ran 
about, chattering like a pair of puffins from the rocks, 
scrambling in and out of the shanty, helping to push the 
moss into the cracks, then pulling it out so as to be able 
to peep through at the sea, which twinkled up into their 
eyes — proceedings which were all alike hailed with rap- 
turous admiration by their huge bearded nurserymaid, 
over whose brown face ripples of adoration seemed to flit 
as steadily and unremittingly as the ripples of light over 
the grey sea-face below. 

It was odd how quickly, and by how simple a transfor- 
mation, the naked shelf and its dilapidated weed-grown 
hovel seemed to grow suddenly quite habitable and hu- 
man-looking. Once the fire was lit, and the scanty goods 
unpacked ; once the children had begun to play in the 
red glow about the hearth ; once the floor was swept, and 
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the chinks stopped, the metamorphosis had become com- 
plete, and, by the time night fell, the forlorn, rain-satu- 
rated little shanty had begun to wear all the semblance of 
a home, and might have been believed to have been inhab- 
ited for ages. 

Just before this a sudden increase of noise, and the 
tramp of many horses' hoofs upon the sands below, showed 
that a fresh addition had been made to the camp of the 
invaders. Hugh Gaynard, who was at the top of the cliff 
at the moment, where he had been sent in search of more 
moss, was able to look directly down upon the beach. 
On doing so he saw that a considerable number of horse- 
men, mounted upon long-tailed garrons, had come into 
sight, and were careering across the sands, shouting to 
one another, thrashing their horses, and waving pikes in 
the air as they advanced. He waited where he was till he 
saw them ride into the camp ; saw two figures, presumably 
those of Sir James and the Legate, come out to meet 
them ; saw the leader of the new band dismount, and the 
three stand together upon the shore. After a while they 
went into one of the tents, while the rest of the band dis- 
persed, and, going a little way back into the sand hills, 
began to light fires, the noise of their shouting coming 
up to where he stood, mixed with the neighing of horses 
and the loud clashing of weapons in an unending din. 

Puzzled as to what it all meant, Hugh descended the 
cliff, resolved, if he found the sonachie in a communica- 
tive mood, to get some information from him with regard 
to various points about which he himself was still utterly 
in the dark. 

By the time he once more reached the shelf the two 
little girls had been settled for the night, and lay tucked 
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up in a nest of cloaks a little to the left of the fire. Ap- 
parently they were asleep too, for their chattering voices 
had at last ceased, and silence had fallen upon the shanty, 
broken only by occasional coughs or moans from the poor 
lady on the further side of the partition. 

Maelcho was not there, but after searching for him a 
little while Hugh discovered that he had climbed on to 
another projecting spur or knob of rock, smaller than the 
one upon which the hut was built, and almost directly 
above it. Here he was half standing, half leaning against 
the cliff, his huge frame wrapped in its cloak, and 
sprawled out against the rock like some sort of Irish 
Prometheus. 

Hugh climbed to the spot, intending to question him 
about what he had seen. On doing so, however, he found 
the senachie staring intently ahead of him — too intently, 
he felt, for it to be safe to interrupt him. It was not at 
the shore he was staring, but right up over his head at a 
line of dark clouds which lay one beyond the other above 
the horizon. Apparently there was something about 
those olouds which displeased or alarmed him, for twice 
Hugh heard him utter an ejaculation of dismay, looking 
as he did so at the line overhead with an expression of 
intense and puzzled consternation. His own curiosity 
was aroused, and after hesitating a little he ventured to 
ask what had happened, and why he was looking up at 
the sky like that. 

" It is something I do not like that I see up there, so 
it is, young stranger — something that I do not like at all, 
so I do not," Maelcho answered, his eyes still on the sky. 
" It is the Fhiadhdin SeHg^ that is what it is," he added, 
sinking his voice and glancing round as if afraid of being 
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overheard. ^^Tes, up there, aboye the sea." He lifted 
his hand and pointed to the line of clouds. ^* It is the 
worst thing a man can see, and this is the worst time of 
month to see it in, the worst and bad always. And it is 
in a strange place, a place I have never seen it in before, 
that it is ; and we only just landed, and the moon a new 
one Tuesday last, and the little lady girshas with us and 
alll" 

Hugh stared up at the particular point indicated in 
astonishment. There was nothing to be seen there but 
clouds, and surely there were always clouds in the sky? 
What could the man mean ? He remembered hearing of 
the Fhiadhdin Seilg^ or Wild Hunt, amongst the O'Fla- 
herties, but had not attached any special meaning to the 
word. Looking closely at the line of clouds indicated, he 
then perceived that one portion of it was larger and 
darker than the rest, and that a number of smaller frag- 
ments seemed to be following it, one after the other, in a 
sort of procession. It really was rather like a hunt now 
that he came to look at it attentively. That big grey 
cloud in front might be a bull, say, or a lion — ^possibly a 
whale or a dragon. Those smaller detached clouds after 
it might be dogs or wolves, according as one liked to 
imagine. These last seemed to be hurrying fiercely along 
over the sky, as if trying with all their might to overtake 
the big one in front, stretching out bodiless limbs, and 
opening bodiless mouths as they did so. 

Possibly it was the excitement of his companion 
which impressed him, possibly something in the transi- 
tory arrangement of the sky-landscape, but certainly the 
whole thing seemed to have more semblance of reality 
about it than usoaL It appeared to Hugh to be unlike 
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anything ho had ever seen before in the sky, to be, if not 
real, at least more like a painting than a mere accidental 
resemblance created out of mist and nothingness. He 
soon tired, however, of such an unpractical subject of con- 
templation, and was about to recur to the question of the 
new arrivals. On turning his head, however, to do so, he 
observed a peculiar gleam in the senachie's curious, 
greenish eyes, an odd, distracted, irresponsible air about 
his whole demeanour, that made him feel that it would 
be wiser to forbear, and put off his inquiries to a more 
convenient opportunity. People who looked like that 
were quite capable, he was aware, of suddenly seizing 
some inoffensive person, who disturbed them, by the 
shoulders, and pitching them over head foremost into the 
sea. 

The sky had grown quite dark, and the whole phantom 
hunt had long melted into the ordinary meaninglessness 
of things celestial, before the senachie had left his perch, 
or ceased to stare in the same eager, concentrated fashion 
at the space before him. At last he went down, and, 
squatting suddenly upon the floor, put his arms about his 
big knees and remained silent, if not asleep. Hugh, who 
had before this gone down and found some food, was 
now curled up in the most comfortable comer he could 
find and was beginning to drowse. The two little girls 
breathed softly in unison, wrapped in one another's arms. 
Their mother apparently slept, too, waking now and then 
to cough or moan. Little by little, as the night grew 
deeper, nearly all sounds ceased, or rather melted into 
that general monotone of sound, which for want of a 
better word we call silence. A small stream overhead 
trickled with a continuous sleepy murmur over the face 
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of the cliffy smothered for a while in weeds and shingle, 
then issuing again at the base, and bringing a sprinkle of 
fresh water — perhaps, too, of new ideas — to the purple 
sea-urchins and green snaky antheas in the rock pools at 
the bottom. The sea kept repeating over and over the 
same monotonous, old-world stories which it had been 
telling to the rocks and the sands ever since they first 
began to keep company together; booming them out 
mysteriously in a hollow voice into the darkest recesses 
of the small rocky caves ; coming out again, and hurry- 
ing to repeat them, without the smallest variation, to the 
narrow reefs, cut into knife-like edges and nearly worn 
out of existence by sheer attrition ; then, as if there was 
not a moment to lose, hastening away, with heavy flounc- 
ing curves and a general sense of fuss and monotony, to 
tell the same things in the same hollow voice to the re- 
mote lonely islets, and little half -submerged skerries, far 
out in its own dim cloud-laden breast 

There was so little wind that even these confidences 
sank by degrees to a general booming, which never 
entirely ceased. As for the motley company of the in- 
vaders — Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, and the rest — 
they, too, were by this time mostly asleep, rolled in their 
cloaks, and beginning to dream that they were back in 
Naples, Granada, or Lisbon, as the case might be, with 
their fortunes made, their pockets full of English gold, 
and their detestable Irish campaign a thing of the past 
The unfortunate English sailors, thrust back into bonds 
for the night, had also by this time discovered some angle 
in which their ropes hurt less, and in which they could 
snatch a little sleep, before the toils of the morning be- 
gan. The whole camp, in short, slumbered profoundly — 
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CHAPTER V 

TELLS SOMETHIKG NOVEL ABOUT GHOSTS, ALSO ABOUT 
HOW THE QUEEK'S COMMISSIONEB AND THE PBO- 
YOST-MABSHAL OF MIJNSTEB VISITED THE GAMP AT 
SMEBWICK. 

A FOBTNIGHT had passed. Sir James's Calais was 
steadily growing. The innocent little thyme-covered 
promontory, with its archaic circle of moss-grown stones, 
was assuming quite a military and responsible air. One 
ditch was already cut, another was in process of cutting ; 
the bastions were half made ; the drawbridge would be 
made whenever heaven sent wood from Tralee, or else- 
where. No supply of fresh water — ^not an unimportant 
matter for a fortress — had been found nearer or better 
than the scanty driblet which trickled over the cliff above 
Maelcho's shanty, and a few other equally elemental draw- 
backs had presented themselves. Still, the Irish Calais 
was certainly growing. There was no question about 
that. The enemy, if he doubted it, had only to come and 
look. 

One difficulty, not provided for by any received trea- 
tises on fortification, was that the original heathen fort, 
which lay within and formed the nucleus of the newer 
one, was found to be badly " haunted." So seriously was 
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this the case that after dusk began to fall no one, by any 
threats or persuasions, could be got to approach the place, 
so appalling were the shrieks, so heartrendiug the cries, 
as of creatures in the very article of death, which then 
issued from its enclosure. Even the Spaniards and Ital- 
ians, who, whatever respect they might hold their own 
ghosts in, could scarcely be expected to care much about 
alien ones — to whom the wails of Irish spirits or the 
plaints of murdered Irishmen could hardly seem to be 
any great matter — even they complained quite as loudly 
as the rest. Indeed, the most singular feature of the visi- 
tation was that each man upon being questioned declared 
positively that the cries he heard were always uttered in 
his own tongue ; that these were not Irish or English 
ghosts, but Spanish or Italian ones ; that the shrieks were 
the shrieks of dying Spaniards, the appeals for pity the 
appeals of Italians in the act of being murdered. This 
was what so rang in their ears, and was what made it 
perfectly impossible for any Christian man to approach 
the place. 

Whatever the nationality of the ghosts may have been, 
they were clearly very persistent ones. In vain the 
Legate, with bell, book, and candle, twice made the entire 
circuit of the enclosure, commanding the demons in 
sonorous Latin to withdraw upon pain of his displeasure. 
In vain the sacred banner was fastened to the top of the 
fort, and remained there for a day and a night, flapping 
its sanctified folds against those pagan stones. Nothing 
proved of the slightest avail. No sooner did dusk fall 
than the shrieks and yells began afresh, dying away into 
groans and moans, of a nature to scare the very souls of 
all who heard them, and in the end obliging the whole 
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camp to be shifted back several hundred yards, so as to 
be a little beyond the infliction. 

Can ghosts, not yet made, but about to be made, pro- 
ject themselyes forwards on to the scene of their own 
creation ? The question is really a very interesting one, 
and might have been asked with some pertinence a short 
thirteen months later, when some forty score or more of 
Spaniards and Italians were slaughtered here by English 
hands in the very coldest of cold blood, and laid out in 
two row^ like newly-gaffed salmon, upon the sands be- 
low. As a matter of fact, so few were by that time left 
alive to whom the subject was of the slightest interest, 
that it probably never was mooted ; but in its earlier and 
prophetic stage it proved a serious infliction to Sir James 
Fitzmaurice, disturbing his own pious soul, and adding 
not a little to the perplexities of a situation which did not 
stand in any marked need of additions in that direction. 

Ghostly shrieks by night, and day and night alike the 
shouts and yells of Sir John of Desmond and his disor- 
derly band of followers, made the neighbourhood of the 
Fort of Gold anything but a pleasure-resort just then for 
peace-loving people! That energetic son of slaughter 
rode perpetually to and fro and up and down the country, 
harassing its inhabitants in all directions, sometimes in 
his brother's name, sometimes in his own name and 
against his brother, sometimes in the name of both of 
them together ; enforcing " Coin and Livery," " Bonnaght 
beg and Kemty," and every other good old Irish custom 
at the point of his favourite weapon. He entirely de- 
clined to regard himself as under Sir James's orders, and 
as a matter of course his men equally refused to submit to 
any such unworthy constraint, and the reports of their 
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eternal depredations made the reputation of the camp to 
Btink even in the nostrils of those least liable to be accused 
of any sordid titint of loyalty. 

Sir James did what one man could do, but the part 
was almost too big for one man's filling, even had that 
man been a Napoleon, or an Alexander of Macedon. He 
had little or no support, either. Not only were his Span- 
iards few in number, but already they were beginning to 
get out of hand. Worse still, the Legate — who was sup- 
posed to be his especial sword, shield, and buckler, whose 
presence was held to shed a lustre as of St. Peter himself 
upon the camp — ^the Legate Saunders chose to throw all 
his weight into the opposite scale. Partly from personal 
irritation against Sir James, partly from an innate prefer- 
ence for the more unruly, but on the whole more flatter- 
ing style of coadjutor, partly from a genuine belief that 
terror was now the only weapon worth reckoning upon, 
and that the more heretical blood shed the better for the 
cause, he had vigorously espoused the side of Sir John of 
the Pikes' side, and in all disputes gave his support to 
him, rather than to the comparatively practical cousin. 
As for that hero's own views, they were really of so ele- 
mentary a character as hardly to repay the trouble of our 
inquiring into them. To make ghosts of all whom he 
even suspected of being his enemies was to him the be-all 
and the end-all of the political campaign. Like the ^^ Mac 
an larlas " in the West, so to him in the South the rising 
presented itself simply as the proper occasion for wreak- 
ing old vengeances, washing clean old wrongs in newly- 
spilt blood, and generally making things uncomfortable 
for those he disliked. As for any larger aspects of the 
matter, it would be quite time enough, in his opinion, to 
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trouble one's head about those when they forced them- 
Belves unavoidably upon one's notice. 

So passed the warm, moist days of JfUy 1579, and the 
year began to get a trifle older and colder, and with every 
day that passed the deadly months of the winter and 
spring of 1579-1580 stole nearer and nearer — the worst, 
bloodiest, most disastrous months that Ireland in her 
already long history had perhaps yet been called upon to 
face. 

On the whole, the country just then was rather quiet 
than otherwise. The Shan O'Neil rising had been stamped 
out, with much effusion of blood, thirteen years before, 
and its leader's head might still with a little careful scru- 
tiny have been discovered upon a remote spike of Dublin 
Castle, looking something like a mop, something like the 
last joint of a winter- worn bulrush, as you scanned it from 
below. Sir Henry Sidney, the strongest deputy England 
had sent to Ireland for a generation, had, at his own en- 
treaty, recently been allowed to return home, where arrest 
for debt, slights of various kinds, and his sovereign's stud- 
ied disfavour had proved his natural and appropriate re- 
ward for having served her only too energetically, and 
very much too exclusively. 

In England the news of this new invasion had so far 
produced singularly little commotion. Her Grace's min- 
isters were accustomed to being told that a Spanish de- 
scent either just had or just was about to take place, and 
were able, therefore, to accept the intelligence with a fair 
show of philosophy. Burleigh's phlegm upon the subject 
strikes the casual student, indeed, as really remarkable. 
The Anjou marriage was just then the topic of the hour, 
and, as a glance at the Hatfield Papers for the year will 
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show, he was caiefal not to allow his attention to be dis- 
tracted from that important will-of-the-wisp by many 
penfnls of ink bestowed upon less exciting subjects. 
Eren in Ireland the ofl&dal mind seems to hsTe at first 
been only Tery slightly pertorbed OTer the matter. The 
President of Mnnster, as it happened, was away, and 
Henry Dayells, recently appointed Commissioner to the 
province, was an easy-going man, and an old friend of 
the Desmonds, who was inclined to take even the turbu- 
lent Sir John under his protection, appaienUy from the 
Tuistaken notion that any one who swaggered so auda- 
ciously, and proclaimed so loudly beforehand the amount 
of blood he meant to spill if he got the chance, would 
probably do no particular harm when the time came. 

Accompanied by Arthur Garter, the ProTOst-Marshal 
of the province, he did ride in person to visit the elder 
Desmond, for the purpose of pointing out to him that it 
was neither becoming nor desirable that a portion, how- 
ever small, of her Grace^s territory should be allowed to 
be seized by the troops of another monarch, suggesting at 
the same time the advisability of his lending the Govern- 
ment a few hundred galloglasses, so that by their aid that 
" refuge of rebels, and sanctuary for sin," the new fort at 
Smerwick, might be attacked and destroyed before it 
grew any stronger. The appeal, as might be expected, 
was not successful. *< Oalioglasses," the Earl of Desmond 
is reported to have replied sententiously, "are good 
against galloglasses, but not to match old soldiers.'' 
Whatever the exact excuse may have been, it is quite 
certain that no aid was forthcoming, although if expres- 
sions of loyalty, and of abhorrence for his brother and 
cousin's proceedings, would have satisfied Davells, those 
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he was ready to produce to the utmost point of prodi- 
gality. 

Under what circumstances the Earl and the Commis- 
sioner parted upon this occasion, history has not told us, 
but the two Englishmen's further adventures that after- 
noon stand, unhappily, only too redly chronicled in her 
tables. 

It so happened that Hugh Oaynard had been sent that 
particular afternoon to some little distance from the rebel 
camp in search of wild strawberries, wood-sorrel, water- 
cresses — possibly of roc's eggs, or other undiscoverable 
dainties, which the imagination of the senachie had con- 
jured up as likely to please his charges. He was on his 
way back to his taskmaster when his attention was arrested 
by the sound of horses' hoofs, which were clearly not 
those of Sir John's shoeless garrons, and, looking behind 
him, he saw two riders approaching him at a dignified 
trot over the sands. 

They were riders of such an utterly different type 
from any that he had seen since the almost forgotten 
days of his boyhood, that involuntarily he stood still, and 
remained eagerly waiting till they should pass by. One 
of them was a broad elderly man, with a square-clipped 
grey beard, an aspect at once genial and authoritative, 
and a suit of riding-clothes a good deal the worse for 
wear. The other was a much younger man, with a mo- 
dishly-trimmed beard cut to an acute point ; high boots, 
trunk hose, and a riding-coat of cinnabar-coloured cloth, 
over which rose an elaborately-pleated ruflf, such as might 
have come straight from the hands of a Hampton Court 
or Whitehall washerwoman. 

Half a score of well-mounted serving men followed 
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these two, tlieir own hones' costs shiniiig with the excess 
of grooming, as they picked their way daintily oTer the 
sheets of golden pansies, which jnst then carpeted the 
sandsy as if some embroidered floor-doth had been espe- 
cially laid down for their reception. 

A great outcry arose inside the rebel camp the instant 
they were peroeiyed. Swords were drawn, the Spaniards 
roshing to pick up their guns, and presently a small 
shower of buUets b^an to pepper the sand and to scatter 
the petals of the pansies. The visitors, howeyer, kept 
just beyond range of fire, while, as for OTertaking them 
with the sorry garrons, which were all the horses the 
camp afforded, the inyaders might just as weU have tried 
to overtake one of the white-bosomed clouds which were 
at that moment sailing seaward before a brisk south- 
easterly breeze. 

After waiting quite long enough to take a leisurely 
survey of all that was going on the riders turned, and, 
still with the air of having merely come out for an after- 
noon's canter, trotted away again over the sand, the elder 
of the two leaders turning round in his saddle once or 
twice with an air of exasperating calm as he did so. 
Hugh, who had remained all the time at the same spot, 
long remembered that vision of stout dignity, and easy, 
unquestioning self-importance, riding its well-groomed 
horse over the golden carpeting of pansies. It was one 
which circumstances were destined to write in very 
unforgetable characters upon his mind. 



CHAPTER VI 

TELLS ABOUT FAIRY TALES, ALSO ABOUT HOW THE 
queen's COMMISSIONER AND THE PROVOST MAR- 
SHAL OF MUKSTEB WERE SLAIN TOGETHER AT 
TRALEE. 

Hardly had the visitors disappeared round the near- 
est headland before Sir John of the Pikes and his men 
came galloping up from the opposite side, with all those 
curvetings and arm-wavings, those shoutings and jellings, 
those fascinating pike-brandishings and tail-switchings, 
which were apt to make that warrior's arrivals and de- 
partures so singularly effective. When he learned who 
had been there, and had departed again without let or 
hindrance, fire, thunder, and fury flowed from his lips in 
a mingled torrent of objurgations. The unhappy gar- 
rons, which had begun to stretch their necks, and believe 
that the worst hours of the day were over, were rapidly 
set right upon that point. Spurs were stuck remorse- 
lessly into their sides; whips brandished over their heads; 
pikes flashed ; bare arms waved in the air ; and in another 
five minutes away went Sir John and his tatterdemalions 
in full cry, helter-skelter, across the sands in the direction 
of Tralee. 

Then peace fell upon the camp — ^that peculiar, almost 
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us, and if you do not tell us a story at once, it is beaten 
you are going to be," the elder one exclaimed indignantly. 
" Yes, beaten hard by both of us, hard, Imrd^ Maelcho, 
honey-man ! " they cried simultaneously, whereupon four 
small fists began pummelling vigorously at his chest, a 
punishment which, to judge by the expression of his face, 
gave the most exquisite satisfaction to the victim. 

" All the tales are done and told, lady girshas ; all the 
good tales are done and told ! There are no more left ! 
All over ! all over ! all over I " and the senachie threw up 
his hands impressively. 

^' Then it is a lie you are telling us, a big, black lie ! 
yes, a lie as big as yourself, honey-man ! How can the 
tales be all done, when we can say a number of them our- 
selves — when we know all about the good giant King 
Finn, who slept with his head on one bank of the Shan- 
non, and his feet on the other, and who caught the big 
trout and salmon as they ran past him in his mouth ; only 
he let the little trout, and the little red and blue pinkeens, 
escape because they were still so young I Tell us that tale, 
Maelcho, honey-man." 

" Lady girsliaSy the good giants have all gone away 
from poor old Ireland. There are none left now but 
wicked giants ; giants that yawn in the darkness, and 
make the caves ; giants as big and as black as the bogs ; 
wicked black giants, and Fear Oortachy the big white 
Hunger-man, who comes when the little children have 
nothing to eat. The lady girshas do not want to hear 
about Fear Gortach—no^ no, I am sure they do not ! It 
is ho that sleeps across the top of the dead fir-trees, and 
when he dreams his bones rattle, and when he wakes up 
he reaches down a long white hand, like a fork out of the 
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trees, and picks up eTerything he sees — the poor men and 
the poor women, and the little little children, and the 
yoang rabbits out of their holes, and the small unfledged 
wood-pigeons from their nests, and eats them all up there 
on the top of the trees, and drops their bones about the 
wood, so that it seems as if the sky was raining white 
sticks. No, no, the girslia ladies would never like to hear 
about such things as those." 

In spite of this discouraging assurance, over which 
the children began to look extremely grave, Maclcho 
presently embarked upon a long meandering recital about 
three good young men, who went forth to seek their for- 
tunes, and in process of time conquered the whole world, 
and also the parish of Shannagheloontippen, in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary, which they took from three giants, with 
only one eye amongst the three of them, whose names 
were Gom, Gum, and Groggertnabognach. Also all the 
giants' horses, and chariots, and gold crowns, and three 
large thrones out of three big stone castles reaching up to 
ther sky, and having put all these things together into one 
curagh, they set out across the sea to Hy Brasil, the land 
of eternal youth, where nobody ever dies, and where the 
pigs are prettier and the wolves tamer than robins and 
chickens in Ireland. And there those three good young 
men reigned for ever and ever, and all three of them 
became senachies afterwards. 

From his nook beside the fire Hugh Gaynard listened 
to all this dreamily, his comfort rather enhanced by the 
big booming voice, also by that sense of his own superi- 
ority which such exhibitions were apt to awaken in his 
mind. Sir James Fitzmaurice had come into the hut 
while the tale was going on, and was talking on the other 
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Bide of the partition in a low voice to his wife. It had 
grown nearly dusk by this time, the sides of the cliS 
shutting ont what little light was left, so that the ledge 
was chiefly lit by the reflections striking np from the sea. 
A play of interlaced light and shade kept flitting over the 
camomile flowers, and small fat tofts of samphire and 
sea-pink ; the thud from below came up in a lazy com- 
fortable boom. The drift-fire crackled; the gusts of 
wind examined each of the crevices carefully ; the chil- 
dren and their big bearded nurserymaid chattered com- 
fortably together in the dimness. 

Suddenly a succession of yells, as if all the witches of 
Endor and demons of Tophet had met and were making 
arrangements for a Sabbat, sounded from the sands be- 
low, yells which grew louder and louder, too, every mo- 
ment, and were evidently coming nearer. Something 
unusual must surely be afoot? Even from the throats of 
Sir John of the Pikes and his men such unearthly yells 
as these, such whoops of delight, such howls of triumph 
and satisfaction, were not exactly matters of every-day 
occurrence. 

Sir James went hastily to the door of the hut, and 
stood looking out from there, his brow puckered into 
folds of acute disturbance. Suddenly he started forward, 
and ran down the steep path leading to the shore. He 
had not gone many yards before he was met, and nearly 
driven backwards, by a charge from below. In front of 
the crowd towered a tall dark figure, armed, just as the 
villain of a transpontine melodrama is armed, with a 
couple of daggers held out at arm's length, and bran- 
dished one in each hand. Behind him came other fig. 
ures, equally melodramatic and equally pleasing ; grinning 
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faces, which seemed to be all teeth, filled the pathway 
from side to side. Face behind face, head behind head, 
arm over ann, tipped here and there with pikes, and 
other appropriate finishes. The whole pathway waa 
choked with the rash and the tnmnlt. In another mo- 
ment they would have been upon the ledge. Sir James, 
however, hemmed the way resolately, and after a short 
bat violent struggle succeeded in diverting the rush 
into another path, and thence once more to the sands 
below. 

Maelcho, who had left his charges for a moment, im- 
ploring them not to stir, and had mo down the path, was 
seen exchanging brief inqniries with a couple of shock- 
headed figures, Fedlim and Daach O'Cadhla by name, 
followers of Sir James's, who had come up from the beach 
with Sir John of Desmond's party, and had since been 
yelling rather more vigoronely than the rest. 

He camo back a minute later, and stood leaning 
against the doorway, his body stretched across it as if to 
bar the entrance, hie face working violently, like a pod 
caught in a sudden gust of wind. Expressions now of 
rage, now of satisfaction, now of a mixture of both, flitted 
across it ; the big lips twitched, the prominent eyes 
seemed to be hterally starting from bis head. His whole 
aspect was that of a man driven nearly mad by some sud- 
den and exciting piece of news. 

This time Hugh Gaynard'a curiosity was not to be 
restrained. He was not half as much afraid of the big 
senachie now as he had been a fortnight befora In any 
case he must know what was going on. If he died for 
it, he must know. 

" What ia it, Maelcho? What has happened? Who^ 
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was that ? " he inquired, edging towards him and speak- 
ing eagerly. 

The senachie's eyes turned slowly upon him. " Who ? " 
he repeated, scornfully. " Who, who would it be but Sir 
John of Desmond, Sir John of Desmond, the greatest 
man in Ireland, barring the Earl and Sir James himself, 
who is the very first of all, yes, the very first, and the 
greatest anywhere in the whole wide world. Oh, but it is 
not unawares he would have taken them, so he would not, 
though it is unawares they have always wanted to take 
Am, yes indeed, always, always ! " 

"But what is it? What has happened? What has 
Sir John been doing ? " Hugh persisted. 

Again Maelcho glanced at him slowly, for a minute 
out of the comers of his eyes, and then turned away to the 
sea. His chest was heaving up and down as if he were 
being suffocated. 

" It is not such a very great thing after all that he has 
been doing, so it is not, not such a very great thing at 
all," he said in a thick, suppressed voice, like a man half 
choked. " It is only the two great Englishmen that he 
has been killing, that is what it is ; only the two great 
Englishmen that he has been killing, nothing more than 
that I Oh, but it is the Queen of England that will be 
frightened when she hears that they are killed ! My 
God ! yes, sorry and frightened, both one and the other, 
so she will I " 

" The two great Englishmen ? Do you mean the two 
who were here this afternoon ? Have they been killed ? 
Killed by Sir John of Desmond ? How did he kill them ? 
Has there been a fight ? " 

Again Maelcho turned his eyes slowly and half bus- 
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piciously upon his questioner. " It was in their beds he 
killed them ; in their beds at Tralee that he killed the 
two of them, both in the one bed," he said, solemnly. 
" Oh, it is a great man is Sir John of Desmond — a great 
man and a very good man — very good ! very good ! 
There is no better man in all Ireland than Sir John of 
Desmond I " 

All this was said in the same dull, mufSed undertone, 
with the same look of repression rather than of exulta- 
tion. Suddenly a rush of blood flew to the senachie's 
face, outdying its ordinary brown. The wild eyes flashed, 
as phosphorescence flashes under the sudden stroke of an 
oar. Leaping to his feet, and stretching himself to his 
whole gigantic height, he snatched off his green cloak 
from his shoulders, and whirled it like a gonfalon round 
and round his head. " Ubbu-boo ! TJbbu-boo ! TJbbu- 
boo-oo! Desmond aboo! aboo! abool aboo!" The whole 
shore rang with the noise ; a flock of gulls rising into the 
air like a shoot of spray, as the clamour reached them. 
Belapsing suddenly into his former attitude, and speak- 
ing with the same thick, repressed utterance as before, 
^* But it is not Sir James that would have done it so, not 
Sir James I No, no, not Sir James ! " he added, shaking 
his head remorsefully. 



CHAPTER VII 

TELLS OF THE GREAT AND UNDENIABLE ADVAliTrAOES 

OF COMMON-SENSE. 

If qualities are valuable chiefly in proportion to their 
rarity, no quality ought to have had a more gem-like 
yalue amongst that remarkable community just then 
gathered about Smerwick Fort than the golden if un- 
romantic one of common-sense. Perhaps it was so valued 
— ^unconsciously, that is to say — and that it was to the 
possession of this jewel-like quality that we must set 
down the degree of favour which Hugh Oaynard about 
this time began to acquire amongst its defenders, and 
especially in the eyes of Sir James Fitzmaurice himself. 

A rock of common-sense we have seen he was from 
the first, a common-sense combined — as all common-sense 
to be worth anything must be combined — with a clear, 
though by no means an exaggerated, view of his own 
merits, and an equally clear determination to get those 
merits realised in a world far too stupid to perceive them, 
unless their owner took some little pains to make them 
clear to it himself. Not that Hugh was a boaster. He 
left that to senachies, and such-like beings — big talkers, 
and little doers. The innate superiority of his blood was 
perhaps in nothing more shown than the absolute non- 
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effect which his surroundings, at what is called the most 
susceptible age of a man's life, had practically had upon 
him. His long stay amongst the O'Flaherties had not 
Geltified him even in the faintest degree. If anything, it 
had un-Geltified him, fostered and hardened the original, 
anti-Celtic qualities which were his by nature. The sense 
of being apart from all those people, and not belonging 
to them in any way, had grown more and more definite 
with every hour he stayed. Driven inwards by force of 
circumstances, it had settled there, and become bone of 
his bone, the one superstition of an otherwise distinctly 
the reverse of superstitious mind. How could the su- 
periority of the one race be questioned when every hour 
you remained in the society of the other only made that 
superiority more manifest? With an illustrious philoso- 
pher of our own day, Hugh Gaynard was ready to thank 
God in his prayers that he was not bom a Gelt, or, if his 
satisfaction did not take the form of conscious thanks- 
giving, it was none the less a source of profound, if also of 
prudently-concealed thanksgiving. Wastes of sea and of 
unprofitable bog; dripping forests, and such-like barren 
places, decked here and there with a little haggard beauty, 
might bo the natural heritage of the Celt, but anything 
of value ; anything that meant power, money, or prosper- 
ity ; anything that tended to a good position and repute 
in the world at large, was meant, he knew, to belong to 
the clearer-sighted, more efficient race ; had been set out 
by Providence as its heritage, one which it was its duty, 
not alone to itself, but to the rest of the world, to take 
possession of with as little delay as possible. 

Now as it happened Sir James Fitzmaurice was just 
then rather in need of someone at his elbow in whom the 
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anti-Celtic virtues were a little more developed than was 
the case with most of those about him. If a long line of 
Irish mothers had made him three-fourths of a Gelt him- 
self, the remaining fourth retained something of the old 
Norman grip and tenacity ; or if it is objected that these 
elderly definitions are out of date, let us say that, by 
training and habits of discipline acquired outside of Ire- 
land, he had shaken off some of that inconsequence, which 
hung like an Atlantic mist over the rest of his house. If 
two and two were not to him necessarily four, at least he 
had no prejudice against that number. It was not with 
him a point of honour, almost a religious obligation, that 
they should make three or five. 

As he looked about him at Smerwick he failed just 
then to discern a single being, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Dr. Allen, in whom the typical and hereditary 
traits did not so predominate as to extinguish all others. 
Maelcho, for instance ! Maelcho had been his henchman 
for more years than eithar of them would have found it 
easy to reckon in a hurry. Taken into his service as 
horse-boy, he had trotted untiringly at his rein, through 
fair weather and foul — chiefly foul — ^had run for him, 
fought for him, risked hanging and starving a hundred 
times a year for him, not merely without question, but 
without so much as the possibility of there being a ques- 
tion. Come to man's, or rather giant's, estate, his rep- 
utation as seer, senachie, and the rest had ncft touched 
by one thread this fidelity. The word fidelity, in fact, 
seems to need a larger, or, if you like, a narrower, sig- 
nificance to make it fit the part. It was dog-fidelity, not 
man-fidelity — a fidelity which would have caused him to 
let himself be cut in pieces, not only without any adequate 
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cauBe, but probably by preference for a cause that was not 
in the least adequate. 

Unfortunately, Sir James did not just then want any- 
one to be cut in pieces for him, whereas he did want some 
one who could carry a message accurately, some one with 
a discreet head upon his shoulders, some one who pos- 
sessed a silent tongue and an observant eye, some one who 
could do what he was told, and no more than exactly what 
he was told. In all these respects Maelcho was imprac- 
ticable — impracticable to a degree that it needs some little 
acquaintance with the type fully to believe in or realise. 
He could have carried a letter tied round his neck as a 
dog can, and would have died no doubt many deaths, and 
have slain any number of foes before that letter would 
have been taken away from him ; but as to understanding 
its contents, as to fulfilling in any degree the ordinary 
functions of a messenger or confidential agent, strange in- 
deed would have been the developments that resulted from 
his ministrations! 

The result of this was that Sir James began about this 
time to make use of the rather stolid but evidently capa- 
ble young fellow, who called himself an Englishman, and 
who had fallen into his camp, apparently out of the skies. 
From asking Hugh who he was, and listening to his story, 
he took to employing him in various minor capacities- 
Then finding that ho did his errands intelligently, began 
to make use of him regularly as his messenger, especially 
where a knowledge of English and Irish were both needed. 
In this way, not a little to his own satisfaction, our wan- 
dering youth came by degrees to be attached directly to 
the leader's side, and henceforward had to take his orders 
from him and only from him, was numbered amongst his 
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retainers, and in all respects stood in qnite a new position 
from the friendless waif of a few weeks back. If it was 
not all that he sighed for, and intended ultimately to at- 
tain to, at least it was a great improvement upon the vari- 
ous queer rSles that it had of late been his lot to fill. It 
liberated him from having to act as the Caliban of such 
an uncomfortable Prospero as Maelcho the senachie, it 
gave him a horse to ride, and a weapon to wear, and in 
a hundred ways modified his position immeasurably for 
the better. There was, it is true, one drawback to these 
advantages, and that was that it also committed him much 
more clearly to the side of the rebels. This was a draw- 
back which he himself was quick enough to perceive, and 
by no means liked. He was able to comfort himself, how- 
ever by reflecting that he really had no choice in the mat- 
ter. He had been brought into the rebel camp as a pris- 
oner, and a prisoner to all intents and purposes he still 
was. If one was to be a prisoner, surely it was better to 
be one with a weapon to wear, and a horse to ride, than a 
prisoner kept all day fort building, with a rope round his 
neck, and a blackavised Spaniard standing behind to prod 
him on every time he flagged ? 

Hugh's conscience — a thoroughly and even eminently 
respectable one — objected in the abstract to his being a 
rebel. Fortunately, it was not such an unreasonable con- 
science as to insist upon its owner becoming a martyr, 
especially a martyr of whom nobody would know any- 
thing. If a decent opportunity arose for ceasing to be a 
rebel, and becoming the other thing, why he would be- 
come the other thing, that was clear. Meantime, to 
decline such alleviations as came in one's way, simply 
because they carried a certain taint of disloyalty about 
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them, woald be the act, he told himself, of a fool. As he 
was not at all a tool, he quickly strack out a compromise 
with himself. Rebellion — not being a game which often 
paid in the long run — was certainly not a game which 
Hngh Fitzwilliam Qajnard desired to have a permanent 
hand in. On the other hand, since it was impossible to 
leave off playing it for the present, he must simply go on 
doing so, and keep hie eyoa open, until he found some 
way of mending matters. The rational thing in life, as 
he had already fully grasped, was to make the best of such 
circumstances as arose, pending the arrival of others, which 
it was to be hoped would prove bett«r. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TELLS HOW SIB JAKES FITZKAUBICE BODE FOBTH ONE 
KOBKIKG TO OOKQUEB ALL IBELAKD. 

Ii was six o'clock upon the morning of the 17th of 
August, 1579, and Sir James Fitzmaurice, and Dr. Allen, 
followed by Hugh Gaynard, and some two dozen mounted 
and unmounted followers, wore just setting forth from 
Smerwick to ride across Ireland. 

The conditions of the struggle had changed a good 
deal lately. The murder of the two Englishmen, and the 
circumstances under which that murder had been com- 
mitted, had precipitated matters by a leap. After this all 
idea of compromise, all suggestions of pity upon either 
side became not so much impossible as ridiculous. Henry 
Davells was a man of exceptional qualities, a man liked 
by both sides and by both creeds. Very kindly, very hon- 
est, and without reservations, a great housekeeper — i. e. 
hospitable — he was not a man the news of whose slaugh- 
ter could bring a pleasant thrill to the mind of anyone 
who knew him personally. This much Sir John of the 
Pikes had certainly achieved by his act. The situation 
stood out now undisguised and sharply defined. On both 
sides it was to be a war of extermination. The black flag 
was hoisted, and floating visibly in the breeze. Hence- 
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forward neither close kinship, nor old friendship, neither 
past kindness, nor natural pity, neither age, worth, nor 
harmlessness of intention were to be allowed to count. If 
such a man as Henry Davells was to be slaughtered, any 
one, clearly, might be slaughtered. Woe betide the side 
that went down in such a struggle I Woe betide the weak 
and the sick, the very young, or the very old, whose lot 
was cast in the midst of it ! 

One man alone failed to realise this. The wretched 
Desmond still vacillated, still continued to believe in the 
possibility of at once racing with hares, and hunting with 
hounds ; still continued to try and sit on two stools, and 
to ride two horses at the same time ; still secretly sup- 
ported his brother's side, while at the same time writing 
to the authorities to express his horror of their proceed- 
ings, and especially of this last crowning atrocity. 

If he was blind, he was the only man on either side 
that was blind. The very day after Davells' and Carter's 
murder, three thousand of the Desmond clansmen joined 
the standard at Smerwick — O'SuUivan Bere and O'Sulli- 
van More, MacDonoughs, O'Keefes, O'Callaghans, Mac- 
Auliffes, O'Donoghues — chiefs from castles perched like 
guillemots* nests along the surf-tormented edge of Ken- 
mare, Bantry, and Dingle Day ; lords of black wastes of 
bog ; owners of stony hillsides and naked heath encum- 
bered territories ; these all began to collect with their war 
paint on, and their retainers at their heels. The whole 
province was buzzing and bristling ominously. To the 
north the wood-kerne — held by every English writer of 
the day to be a separate species, recognisable by the black- 
ness of their savagery, and still more by the blackness of 
thoir detestation of all things English — were out of their 
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holes, and over the edge of the forest in thousands. AH 
the Celtic, all the anti-progi'essive, all the anti-Protestant, 
anti-utilitarian elements in the county rose suddenly to 
their full strength. The sense that for once the detested 
self-righteous race might be taught to bite the dust, and 
fall into its proper place, was working like a leaven^ 
every Irish breast, and setting every Irish brain awhirl like 
a windmill in a sudden gale. That profound, never suffi- 
ciently recognised contempt, stronger perhaps really upon 
the conquered than the conquerors' side, was never strong- 
er than at that moment. As for the death or ruin in- 
volved in failure, well, they must come if they must. 
After all, a man has but some sixty or seventy years to 
live, and a few months, na^, a few weeks, full to the brim 
of fighting, fun, vengeance — of anything that stirred the 
blood and put life into the heart — was worth the risk of 
more than that. If not, why not have been bom a calcu- 
lating Englishman at once ? 

Another point to be remembered was that this was 
something more than a mere local struggle. It possessed 
that delicious conspicuousness which an Irishman has 
always needed to warm him thoroughly to any under- 
taking. All Europe was held to be looking on; every 
Catholic power known to have its sympathy, if not its 
practical support, upon the side of the rebels. Let a sin- 
gle genuine victory be announced, and that passive sym- 
pathy might any day become an active one. The sea would 
swarm with ships ; the faithful elsewhere would flock to 
the aid of the faithful here. No human being could say 
how far and how widely the flames might go, if only they 
were onoe set blazing. 

In England, too, apathy had suddenly changed to 
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something like panic. Elizabeth herself was aroused to 
the seriousness of the emergency, and for the moment her 
ministers had their hands free to deal as they chose with 
Ireland. Fresh troops were being hastily enrolled, extraor- 
dinary posts laid, gentlemen adyenturers encouraged to 
oiler their services, vessels desired to be in readiness at 
Bristol, Workington, and elsewhere. A grim desire to 
punish burned hotly in every loyal breast. Altruism, hu- 
manitarianism, such modern isms as these had not then 
been bom, and no inconvenient qualms, no sudden vacil- 
lations of purpose were likely to spring up to weaken 
hands, and scatter scruples like needles in the path. 
Every man upon the loyal side rode as to a servile war, 
with the sword in his hand, but the whip and the halter 
never out of reach, and always close to his thoughts. 

Between the rival leaders of the rising the situation, 
too, had sharpened. Sir James Fitzmaurice was before 
everything else a soldier, and ^ a soldier he objected 
strongly to his cousin's recent performance, and made no 
scruple of expressing his objections openly. In this he 
was vehemently opposed by Saunders, that single-hearted 
partisan not only declaring Davells' murder to be a 
" sweet sacrifice before God," but going out of the way to 
shower the approval of the Church upon its perpetrator. 
Such a state of affairs could not last. It only needed the 
proverbial spark, and the proverbial spark did not long 
make itself waited for. An act of rather extra brutality 
upon the part of one of Sir John's followers brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. Sir James insisted that the culprit should 
receive exemplary punishment Sir John swore that the 
rascal, being his rascal, should go scot free whatever he 
did. The situation could hardly have been clearer. 
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Fitzmanrice was not the man to put up with a half or a 
quarter authority. He made up his mind to quit not only 
Smerwick but Kerry; to start afresh, to break new 
ground, and see if less hopeless materials might not be 
discoverable elsewhere. 

His plan was toride into Connaught, there to persuade 
the Burkes, O'Flaherties, and others to lay aside their im- 
memorial quarrels and rally to a common standard. Time 
was everything. Sir Nicholas Maltby, the present Gov- 
ernor of Connaught, was away, and Sir Nicholas Maltby's 
absence counted for a good thousand men at least upon 
the rebel side. Fitzmaurice's only confidant in the mat- 
ter was Dr. Allen, who for friendship's sake had insisted 
upon accompanying him. It was agreed between them 
that they should give out that they were about to visit 
Holy-cross, there to fulfil a vow made in Spain. From 
Holy-cross, or if necessary before reaching Holy-cross, it 
was easy to strike across the country into Galway. 

The top of the first bit of rising ground reached. Sir 
James drew his rein and looked back towards the spot 
they had just quitted. The little rock on which the fort 
stood rose clearly against the water, which lapped it 
round on three sides. Behind it the cliffs rose steeply, 
catching the light in an opaque wash upon their terraced 
edges. The sea-gulls wheeled and squalled; the great 
grey waste of water stretched away westward, vacant, as 
the very sky above it. The ledge upon which Maelcho's 
hut stood showed as a thin grey streak, almost lost in the 
haze which spread evenly up from the sea. 

Sir James looked hard at this point of the landscape 
for a moment, then, with a sudden jerk of his head, 
turned and looked steadily away in the opposite direction. 
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There were nnthinkablc things to be thought of in con- 
nection with that small ledge, and its helpless occupants, 
things which a man with his work to do, and a desper- 
ately hard day's riding ahead of him, had better avoid 
thinking of as long as possible. 

They rode on, across the camomile* and thrift-covered 
turf, sitting easily down on their pad saddles, with their 
heavy brass bits jingling. As a measure of precaution, 
and also because the ride was to be such an exceptionally 
hard one. Dr. Allen wore ordinary lay clothes, which in- 
deed suited the fighting Jesuit a good deal better than his 
own clerical attire. Otherwise no disguise was attempted. 
Sir James wore the usual Irish riding dress of the day, 
which has come down to us, stamped with Spenser^s ap- 
proval, as the " proper weeds of a horseman ; " the short 
quilted jacket, namely, with ^' hacquedon and harbesgeon 
and all the rest thereunto belonging." He was further 
distinguished by a bright yellow doublet, which, owing to 
the circumstances of that ride, has become historic, and 
stands out prominently upon the particular page of Irish 
history we are looking at. Behind them came the little 
clump of Geraldine followers, the horsemen carrying 
spears or pikes ; the running kern and horse-boys armed 
only with " slegs " or light throwing javelins, a weapon 
for the use of which they bear a deadly name in contem- 
porary annals ; lean, clean-limbed fellows, tliese last, with 
the sinews, and something about them of the alert and 
startled air, of severely hunted mountain deer. 

It was still so early that the opalescent hues of sunrise 
had not yet faded off the stone-littered landscape, nor the 
rosy glints from the little loughs which lay here and there 
amongst the stones. It was a day that breathed somehow 
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of hope, and of enticing promises — delusive hopes, treach- 
erous promises, as Irish ones are wont to be, but still very 
seductive, very encouraging — one of those unmistakably 
Irish days, which puzzle the stranger, and are apt to 
bring a peculiar sensation to the newly returned native's 
breast. Both those men riding there were newly returned 
natives, and to both that sensation was a familiar one. 
Sir James especially was conscious of it, and, as he gal- 
loped along, the touch of that friendly earth, the look of 
those familiar skies, brought a sense of indescribable com- 
fort to a breast, rather badly in need, just then, of some 
such cordial. 

The hunger of the exile, keen in all Irishmen, excep- 
tionally keen in him, was assuaged for the time being (as 
it turned out, indeed, for all time). He had suffered 
acutely from it for years past, and the fact that he suf- 
fered from it no longer went further to console him than 
to a man of another race might have seemed possible. 
Yonder ill-tempered mist-laden Atlantic — so detested of 
Saunders and the other strangers — was like home and the 
face of a friend to him. In the direction too in which 
he was then going, the whole South of Ireland — in its 
length and in its breadth, in its greenness and in its grey- 
noss— rose up bit by bit before him, and he knew it inti- 
mately ; knew it as only a wolf or a fox, a tramp or an 
outlaw — a man " out on his own keeping " as the phrase 
of the day ran — probably ever knows a country in its 
details. The entire province, with its leagues of drip- 
ping forest, its interminable stretches of bog, its lower- 
ing clouds, its spots of wild and gleaming beauty, was as 
familiar to him as the insides of most men's houses are to 
them. 
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After skirting the neighbourhood of Dingle, they had 
to ride nearly the whole length of the peninsala so as to 
get past that sea-infested nook-shodden area which sur- 
rounds Gastlemaine Harbour. This done, they struck 
rapidly away along the left bank of the Maine in the 
direction of Castle Island. Not that they meant to sleep 
there, although, as the chief home and stronghold of the 
Desmonds in those parts, it would have seemed the most 
natural place. Fitzmaurice's mistrust of his cousins had 
of late been too deeply aroused for that, and he pre- 
ferred to give the castle the widest possible berth, and 
to seek the hospitality of the rocks and the woods in 
preference. 

Up and down, then, they went, oTer saddle-backed 
ridges and along stone-scattered slopes; racing across 
waste pastures, dark with companies of rushes, or gilded 
with shabby flaunting regiments of yellow rag-weed. 
Hero the horses were able to cover the ground at the best 
pace of their legs, but there were many places where they 
could only crawl — places where they must make their 
way along tottering causeways, between black, horse-and- 
man-devouring abysses of bog; places where the riders 
had to tail away, until they looked like a string of black 
ants, each man creeping at the heels of his neighbour, 
and which gave great satisfaction to the running horse- 
boys and unmounted kern, who bounded from tussock to 
tussock, active as goats, their legs stained with peat to 
the knees, slipping often, sometimes falling, all but 
caught by the black, squelching slime, but always manag- 
ing to get somehow across the bog, and to be waiting on 
its further edge by the time the horsemen came up. 

The highlands of Kerry were all behind them now, bo 
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that they had no great heights to climb, only a few 
low hills, either bristling with oak and birch, between 
which streams had scratched long puckered ravines, or 
else strewn with boulders, amongst which the horses' 
hoofs crunched uncomfortably, and in and out of which, 
let their need of haste be never so great, they must needs 
go slowly. 

That need was very great, and the sense of it was like 
a spur in Fitzmaurice's side, urging him to push on at a 
pace and for a length of time that under other circum- 
stances he would have known the folly of. The distance 
which ho had made up his mind to cover that day was 
enormous, seems indeed, when we glance at the map, to 
be all but incredible. It was the only day, it must be re- 
membered, on which he could push on, without other de- 
lays than the ordinary obstacles of the country. By to- 
morrow it would be necessary to go much more cau- 
tiously, for by to-morrow they would be getting well with- 
in the zone of danger. Kerry once left behind, and the 
borders of Limerick crossed, that zone would be definitely 
entered upon. Secrecy, too, in an expedition of this 
kind, was everything. If they could not contrive to get 
past Limerick and Eilmallock unrecognised and unsus- 
pected, they might almost as well never have started 
at all. 

Sir James's information with regard to the move- 
ments of the enemy had so far been scandalously defec- 
tive and he had not even known that Sir Nicholas Maltby 
had left Connaught until days after he had done so. By 
this time Maltby was already somewhere between the 
towns of Limerick and Kilmallock, which last was for 
garrison purposes the metropolis just then of the entire 
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South of Ireland. With Maliby were not only the 
soldiers ho had brought with him from Connaught, but 
probably also the new levies, hastily got together in Eng- 
land, and hurried down from Dublin to fill the gaps 
which sickness and hard work had made in the ordinary 
garrisons of the South and West. Sir William Drury — 
Lord Justice and acting Deputy of Ireland — was also 
known to be on the march. In a few days the two com- 
manders would have touched hands, and, once that had 
taken place, the difficulties for the rebels would be simply 
doubled. 

It was everything, therefore, for Sir James to get be- 
hind Maltby without loss of time. If Connaught took 
fire promptly, Maltby must needs turn back, and the 
juncture in the South would be avoided for the present 
Maltby, too, he regarded as his own destined antagonist. 
That distinguished officer's fashion of pacifying his dis- 
trict, his peculiarly cold-headed, not to say cold-blooded 
arrangements, had bred a singular loathing of him in 
the minds of men not certainly accustomed to any excep- 
tionally gentle handling. Sir James thirsted to be at 
the sword's point with him. Since his arrival in Ireland 
his own proceedings had so far all been confined to one ob- 
scure comer of the island. It was not for this that he 
had come from Spain. It was high time, he said to him- 
self, that such hole-and-corner hostilities should cease; 
high time that the war should become a real war, openly 
waged, and openly carried on. The congenial hopeful- 
ness of the man whispered, moreover, that he had only to 
show himself, and the country would rise to meet him — 
would rise, nay must rise, could not if it tried to do so 
helj) rising — and every stride of his horse seemed to bring 
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him exactly one stride nearer to that inevitable conenm- 
mation. 

They halted at midday, but only for half an hour, 
munching a hasty meal, with their hands on their bridle 
reins, then up and off again, keeping always steadily 
north-east. The promise of the morning had lasted right 
through the day, which is neither customary nor eyen 
perhaps the best of omens in Ireland. All day the same 
indescribable serenity had brooded full and fair upon the 
dreamy landscape, with its scattered congeries of mud or 
wattle cabins, and its wide spaces practically humanless 
and desert All day long the sky and earth seemed to be 
holding a conference together, a parliament of peace and 
goodwill to all below, and all day long that party of horse- 
men rode doggedly northwards, and all day long the run- 
ning kern and horseboys toiled indefatigably at their 
heels. 

It was not until sunset time that a change came 
oyer the spirit of the skies. Then the mild wistfulness 
of the earlier hours gave place suddenly to a dazzling 
radiance, a radiance which seemed to fill the whole air — 
and to be flooding the red and yellow cloud-galleons 
which suddenly, like some great navy, had coTered the en- 
tire zenith. It was an hour which seemed meant to be 
ushered in by a blowing of trumpets, and a pompous 
beating of war drums. That jaded party of horsemen, 
toiling along, bedraggled and bog-stained, ought by rights 
to have been part of some great pageant, some group of 
rejoicing conquerors, returning homeward, with victory 
broached conspicuously upon their spears. 

One at least of the horsemen — Sir James himself — re- 
sponded to the touch, and pointed to the sky with a wave 
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of his hand, and a gallant smile of greeting. It was a 
good hour for him, as well as a good omen, but it faded all 
too soon, and there were many hours of hard riding still 
before thenL The horses were limping, with down- 
drooping necks, the riders were sitting with bent backs, 
the horseboys, tireless though they were, had nearly all 
dropped behind, and only a few still clung desperately, to 
stirrup or tail as chance afforded, before, deep into the 
night, they drew rein at last upon the borders of a shallow 
tinkling stream. 

They were close now to the confines of the great forest 
— the forest emphatically of South Ireland, which from 
this point stretched away ahead of them for more than 
forty miles, untouched as yet by hatchet, intact in all its 
virgin savagery ; the forest which was adored with such 
passion by its inhabitants, which was detested with equal 
passion, and at least equal reason by their assailants ; the 
forest which was destined within a short space of time to 
be cleared off so completely, that, as we gaze around us 
to-day at the bald nakedness which has replaced it, we 
are inclined to ask ourselves seriously whether as a matter 
of fact it can ever really have existed at all. 

Supper that night was a very perfunctory affair. The 
men were literally too tired to care for food. Sleep, and 
sleep only, was all they craved. Horse and foot followers 
alike fell down upon the ground, and lay there like so 
many logs, weariness, irresistible and deathlike, overcom- 
ing them, and sleep catching hold of them almost before 
their heads had touched the earth. 

Sir James alone seemed impervious to fatigue. While 
the rest slept he watched, his face turned to the forest, 
his eyes still keen and alive as they had been at the sun- 
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set hour. Once Hugh Oaynard — happening to awake in 
the night and to lift his head blinkingly from his bed of 
leaves — saw the leader standing not far from him upon 
the bank of the stream, distinguishable even in the dark- 
ness by his yellow doublet, his head raised and alert, as 
though he were trying to pierce the obscurity before him. 
The little stream babbled, and repeated foolish rhythms to 
its pebbles at his feet. A couple of ridges to north and 
south seemed to be shoving the forest up upon their sides ; 
owls hooted ; wolves howled dismally in the distance, but 
Sir James never changed his attitude, never relaxed for a 
moment from that air of alert and eager anticipation, the 
air of a man who at last sees his way, who has at last 
reached firm ground. This forest, it must be remem- 
bered, was in a sense his own ; he had made it his, and 
had written his name broadly across it. A good friend to 
him in the old time, it seemed only natural that it should 
prove a good friend to him now. His nostrils dilated as 
if to sniff its fragrance, and his eyes sought its recesses 
with a smile of happy proprietorship. "At last!" his 
expression seemed to say, "at last!" "at last!" After 
endless disappointment, after all but unendurable hin- 
drances and humiliations, it was coming ! the good time, 
the promised time, the time for which he had waited so 
faithfully, the time which was to make amends for every- 
thing. It must come now ; it could not refuse to do so ; 
nay, plainly would not 1 would not ! 



CHAPTER IX 

TELLS OF WHAT HAPPEKED KEAR THE FORD OP 

CLONKEEK. 

Next morning by the first streak of dawn the riders 
had to drag themselves to their feet, find their weapons, 
feed themselves, gird the pads upon their wretched horses, 
and be off again. Sir James was pitiless, alike to his fol- 
lowers* fatigue, to his own, and to Dr. Allen's. A fire 
seemed to bum in his veins, and to urge him forward 
at any cost, recklessly, and almost like a man bereft of 
reason. 

As it turned out, he would have done very much 
better had he listened to their remonstrances, and put off 
the start for a few hours longer. A mist had come up 
with the dawn, choking the forest, and rendering the 
narrow track all but indistinguishable. Even in broad 
daylight it was not the best of countries to ride over. 
Practically all South Limerick was at that time one great 
forest, streaked with a few stray clearings here and there. 
The part they were then passing through was chiefly 
given over to wind-beaten oaks, low-crowned but wide- 
armed, which the ship-carpenters of Cork were in the 
habit of visiting yearly with trains of pack horses to carry 
off for their trade. There was thus a well-known riding 

(HO 
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track through it, which ought to have been discernible 
enough, but somehow in the dimness they managed to 
overlook it. To miss your path in such a wood meant a 
matter of many hours' delay, and Sir James could not 
afford delay. He tried to mend matters by making a new 
track for himself, but this, as might be expected, proTed 
hopeless. After struggling in Tain for hours through the 
undergrowth, he was forced to turn back, the result being 
that by the time they once more hit upon the right track 
it was already midday ; the horses, tired when they started, 
being now utterly exhausted, the one Dr. Allen was riding 
being dead lame besides, having staked itself badly upon 
a stump. 

What was to be done? The fate of the whole 
rising hung upon the next few hours. Fresh horses 
Sir James must by some means obtain, but where, and 
how? 

Chance seemed suddenly to favour him. It was a 
blind chance and a brutal one, as it turned out, but that 
he could not know. Passing through a somewhat thinner 
portion of the forest, a group of men were perceived to 
bo at work ahead of them, upon a bit of arable land, 
which lay like a doormat in the middle of that all but 
untouched realm of forestry. Four or five garrons were 
also at work upon the doormat, yoked, in time-immemo- 
rial fashion, by their tails, and the agricultural operation, 
whatever it was, seemed to require an inordinate amount 
of discussion, judging by the chorus of guttural voices 
which filled the air, as they turned the comer. At sight 
of the party of riders a lull set in. The tongues all 
stopped wagging ; the unfortunate garrons were allowed 
to rest in the middle of the furrows; the rags turned 
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with a simultaneous flutter, and every shock head was 
lifted to examine the new-comers. 

Sir James rode up to the man nearest him — a big 
grizzled " bodach," with a twist of red rags tied turban- 
fashion over the top of his tangled glibbe. 

" Whose churles are you ? " he inquired peremptorily 
in Irish. 

The old fellow scratched his head, pushing his red 
turban back for the purpose; looked about him at the 
others for support, then back at the speaker. " Sir Wil- 
liam Burke's of Glanwilliam," he said at last 

" God bo thanked ! I thought we must have struck 
Burke land " — this was in English to Dr. Allen. " Ilere, 
two of you men, take the best of yonder garrons, and fit 
the pads on to them, ours can stay till we return. And 
you, fellow, tell your master that one whom he knows 
well has taken the beasts, and will be surety for the value 
of them, or, for the matter of that, for a hundred such as 
they." 

But the old " bodach " in the red tnrban showed no 
disposition to be satisfied with so vague an assurance. 

" Then it is not to Sir William Burke I will go with 
any such errand, so I will not ! " he exclaimed, plucking 
his crown of rags off as he spoke, flinging it down upon 
the ground and executing a sort of war dance upon it. 
" Is it the head of me you want knocked off ? Then I 
will not have my head knocked off for you, or for any 
man, so I will not. It is neither to Sir William, nor to 
one of his sons I will go with such a word, not to the 
youngest and the mildest of them. It is not any man's 
life in Munster that would be safe, and he saying such a 
word." 
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Sir James turned sharply away. ^' Make haste, men. 
Every moment is worth gold," he said to his own fol- 
lowers. 

But at the first hand laid upon the garrons a roar 
arose from the field, as if every throat in Munster was 
being cut simultaneously. There was a rush upon the 
serving men, which stopped at sight of their pikes, low- 
ered suggestively in the direction of the rags. None of 
the " bodachs " were armed with anything but sticks, so 
that after the first rush the riding pads were changed 
without further active interference. The yells, however, 
with which the operation was accompanied rose to the 
sky, and seemed calculated to bring to the spot every 
human being within forty miles. Instead of dying off, 
they rose louder too, and louder. The small field seemed 
to swarm with " bodachs." Big, half-naked fellows came 
running up from all directions whooping and hallooiug 
like maniacs. It was as if the trees had suddenly grown 
them, as a damp lane will seem suddenly to grow frogs 
after heavy rain. The noise was deafening ; the yells 
loud enough to awaken the very dead. 

"On, in God's name!" Sir James said hurriedly. 
" Allen, do you mount yonder jade. 'Tis the least broken- 
kneed of the two." 

They rode hastily across the field, the " bodachs " dis- 
persing in all directions before them, and hurrying off, 
evidently to carry the news of the outrage to their mas- 
ters. Unhappily, speed proved to be as little attainable 
as ever. The new garrons clearly were in league with 
their owners, for no spurring would induce either of thom 
to go beyond a miserable jolting amble. 

Sir James's point was now the ford at Clonkeen, then 
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and for years to como the only moans of getting across 
the Molkearn, in dry weather an amiable trout stream 
enough, but given in wet weather to developing into a 
yellow frothy torrent, with a marked capacity for drown- 
ing any luckless wayfarer who had to cross it 

The water was low, and they got across it safely, and 
up the rising ground beyond. The forest was much loss 
dense here than before. They could see the country 
stretching out before them for a considerable distance. 
They passed the little church of Glonkeen, to which the 
barefooted friars still occasionally resorted from the Abbey 
of Abbington, a few miles up the river. It looked de- 
serted and forlorn, but Sir James and Dr. Allen, despite 
their desperate haste, paused for a moment to say a prayer 
and cross themselves before the door. Theirs was not an 
expedition upon which a man would care to risk anything 
by cutting short his religious duties. 

Before them stretched now a long, low line of hills 
reaching nearly to the town of Limerick. To the cast 
rose a steeper and more tree-covered one, while north-east 
again, between his fellows of the Slieve Phelim, the 
friendly face of the big Keeper showed faintly, his flanks 
laced with torrents, his crown lost in a sca-bhie sky. 

The horses were maddening; centuries of tail-plough- 
ing hnd clearly not improved the breed. The amble 
degenuratod into a knock-kneed trot, the trot into a 
halting walk. In the middle of a small heath-covered 
clearing the riders drew rein for a moment's consultation. 
Uardly had they done so before a sound of galloping was 
carried down to them upon the wind. They had not to 
wait long to know what that galloping meant. A party 
of horsemen came tearing up the track, most of them 
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mounted galloglosses, armed with spears or axes. In 
front rode three men evidently of higher station than the 
rest — Burkes, all three of them, as Sir James perceived at 
a glance-Hsons of old Sir William Burke, tall, broad- 
shouldered men, as all the Burkes of that house were, 
their height increased too by the immense leathern hel- 
mets crossed with iron bars worn by all three, which 
looked like nothing so much as a trio of bishops' mitres. 

Two of the galloglasses carried calivers of the ordinary 
English military pattern, and the whole troop having 
halted within gunshot of the Q^raldines, at a word from 
one of the leaders these two deliberately lowered their 
weapons, blew upon the matches, and prepared to fire. 

Sir James, who at first sight of the party had waved 
his hand in friendly greeting, sat watching these latter 
proceedings with a gaze of stupefaction. " By the bones 
of St. Bridget, they mean attacking us ! " he suddenly ex- 
claimed. '' Now, as I am Q gentleman and an Irishman, 
this passes a jest! Theobald I Shaun! Dick I What 
fool's trick is this? Since when have the Burkes of Clan- 
william grown blind, that they need to be told that it is I, 
James Fitzmaurice of Desmond ? " 

The calivers were lowered, but the attitude of hostility 
was not abandoned. There was a touch of discipline, an 
air of precision and military formality amongst the group 
of followers drawn up in line behind their masters which 
caught Sir James's eye at once. He was not accustomed 
to see Burke galloglasses standing in such an exemplary 
fashion as that. The symptom was good in itself doubt- 
less, but what did it mean ? 

The eldest and tallest of the brothers, Theobald Burke 
by name, had meanwhile ridden forward a few paces, and 
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was now scanning the gronp opposed to him with an air 
of curiosity. 

*' James Fitzmaurice? James Fitzmaurice of Des- 
mond ? " he said in a tone of astonishment. 

*' James Fitzmaurice of Desmond ; no better, and no 
worse. 'Tis a name and a face too with which thou, 
Cousin Theobald, wert, methought, fairly familiar. 'Tis 
one whose owner, for that matter, ought by now to be 
some twenty miles west of this, and would have been, had 
the ways been fairer and horseflesh somewhat less per- 
verse than both have proved. No time have I therefore, 
good cousin, for bandying words with thee. List while I 
make thee a fair offer, and only one. Fall in behind me 
— ^thou, thy brothers, and thy men — as thou hast often 
done before. Strike a good blow in the best cause, and 
with the fairest hopes that Ireland has seen for fifty years 
back. If not, then stand away from my path, and remain 
here till I return in a month's time with every spear in 
Connaught and Leinster at my back ! 'Twill be a brave 
tale for the Burkes to tell how they alone sat at home dur- 
ing that time ; how they alone remained, idle as crows, 
while the long-standing account was settled at last in 
blood ! That, however, is a matter for thou and thine to 
settle, seeing that thou, I thank Qod, art Burkes, and 
not I." 

Theobald Burke's broad, stupid face had reddened 
slowly while he listened to all this. He had no love for 
James Fitzmaurice, and never had had any. Latent hos- 
tility between the two houses apart, he had aways disliked 
his authority, and submitted to it sulkily. If for a good 
many years he and the other Burkes had ridden at his 
back, been his men, and obeyed his behests, it had been 

13 
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from hate of the common enemy far more than for any 
love of the Oeraldine. Now, it happened that of late this 
common enemy had come ont in qnite a new light The 
commendable, if late-found loyalty of old Sir William, the 
peculiar graces and merits of his three stalwart sons, had, 
they were assured, by no means escaped the notice of the 
Queen, nor yet of her representatives in Ireland. Let 
them only persevere in the path they had entered upon, 
let them avoid any fresh tampering with rebels — above all, 
with that arch-fiend and devil incarnate of treason, James 
Fitzmaurice of Desmond — and no man could say what 
advancement might not yet be theirs. Suddenly, on the 
top of these new-bom hopes, to be confronted by that 
very James Fitzmaurice of Desmond in person; to be 
called upon by him in the tone of one who has a right to 
dispose of you ; to be reminded of old ties, and bound by 
the pressure of old obligations — it must be owned that it 
was extremely trying! Theobald Burke tightened his 
courage. It needed some courage, for James Fitzmaurice's 
voice — Pope's mandate and official command altogether 
apart — was not an easy one for any Irishman of that day 
to say nay to. If not exceptionally brave, however, the 
young man was at least exceptionally obstinate, and that 
did nearly as well. Ho was not going, he said to himself, 
to lose his life to please any Geraldines ; not going to put 
his hands into the fire to pick out any Geraldine nuts I 
He braced himself, therefore, to resist the voice of the 
charmer. 

"Then it is just what you always were, so you are, 
James Fitzmaurice!" he said in a sulky voice, half- 
smothered by his big helmet. " A promisor ! Yes, by 
Qod ! just a promisor, no better I And I will tell you 
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what else yon are, James Fitzmaarice. It is a disturber 
of the world — ^yes, of the whole world, and of Ireland, and 
of Munster — and a miner of better men, that is what yoa 
are I Is it fnore trouble you want to bring upon us nowa- 
days? Then it is enough trouble, Qod knows, you hare 
brought upon us Burkes already. And why must you be 
taking our horses, that are wanted to plough our own 
lands, and not to be killed, and spurred, and destroyed, 
and dragged over the country to please other men? If it 
is more horses you are wanting, you can go back to Des- 
mond, and find Desmond horses for yourself, for it is no 
Burke horses you will haye this day. So get down this 
minute from our horses, and go away upon your own two 
feet, which is good travelling enough for any proud 
Geraldine, even the very best of them, so it is, Qod 
knows 1 " 

These were brare words, almost too brave, as it proved, 
for they were hardly out of his mouth before James Fitz- 
maurice rose in his stirrups. He was rather a short man, 
and already growing elderly, while the Burkes were a trio 
of young giants. The wretched beast he bestrode was 
broken down, and lame of three legs, while theirs were 
still fresh and unjaded. Ho was travel-soiled, he was 
desperately weary, and his only followers were a priest, 
a youth of no account, Hugh Gaynard by name, and 
a dozen or so of ordinary Kerry followers. If all the 
pikes of XJlsfcer and Gonnaught, he had been speaking of, 
nay, if all the best picked spears of France and Spain 
had been at his back, he could not have advanced more 
boldly, could not have looked more emphatically the 
leader. 

*'Out of my path I Out of my path I curs, drones, 
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Bcnm of the earth that ye are," he thundered. ''Hide 
yoarselves quick, lest I smite ye with the flat of my 
sword ! Out of my path while I ride on to tell all Ire- 
land that the Burkes of Glanwilliam hare grown into old 
women, and slugs, and bodachs — all, that is, that are left 
alive, and that, as for the rest, they are dead, and turned 
to carrion ! " 

He rode straight at the three Burkes, not to fight, but 
to sweep contemptuously past them. It was rather an 
impressive sight in its way, as he came sweeping along, 
the low sun shining upon his famous yellow doublet, but 
the two calivers had by this time been again lowered, and 
were pointing directly towards him as he advanced. They 
were in hands unused to handling them, and it may well 
have happened that they went off before those who held 
them had clearly determined what they were about to do. 
That they went off, however, is the only point that mat- 
ters to us, or to history. There was an almost simultane- 
ous " crack, crack 1 " and in a minute the place was full 
of smoke and the smell of gunpowder. When this had 
cleared away. Sir James Fitzmaurice was still advancing 
alone on horseback down the middle of the path. Ho 
was reeling back in the saddle, however, and one of his 
hands was clutching desperately at his yellow doublet. 

A spasm of consternation ran along the entire track. 
The Burkes turned, as if to flee, seized by sudden terror, 
like culprits unable to face what they had done. Before 
Theobald Burke, who was still the nearest, could get his 
horse round, Sir James, however, was upon him. Not 
one word this time, good or bad, did he say, but rode at 
him with lips shut, and sword uplifted. The young man 
hardly attempted to defend himself. Ho sat staring, like 
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some dummy warrior, upon his horse, and the point of 
his kinsman's sword was at his very throat before he even 
remembered to put np his shield. 

When he did so he might as well have tried to pat it 
up against the lightning. Before the lookers on could 
draw two breaths, Sir James's sword had cut down his 
guard. Once, twice, the blade had descended, first upon 
the mitre-like helmet, next upon the leather jerkin. An- 
other minute, and the big fellow had rolled from his 
saddle, had fallen heavily to the ground, and lay there, 
bleeding like an ox, while Sir James's sword was threat- 
ening the next brother. 

By this time the mSUe had grown general. Both sides 
rode madly at one another. On both sides there was a 
general slashing of swords, a general stamping and rear- 
ing of horses, a general yelling of undistinguishable war- 
cries — ^^ ubbuboos," without order or sequence. It was a 
very short-lived aflhir, however. The Burkes gave way, 
retreating down the track ; the Oeraldines followed them, 
but not far. Sir James's remaining strength had all gone 
in that one wild burst He was bleeding desperately from 
the wound in his chest, and, when his assailants once more 
faced about, they saw that he, too, in his turn had fallen 
from his horse, and lay upon the ground ; Dr. Allen, who 
had slashed away for the moment with the best of the 
(Oeraldines, hod also dismounted, and was kneeling beside 
him upon the heather. 

A sudden lull seemed to set in. The Burkes looked 
back, the Oeraldines looked forward, but neither thought 
of renewing the struggle. After a momentary examina- 
tion of the wound, the Jesuit lifted a white face, and, 
bending his head again, began praying fast and low for 
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his friend's soul. A pair of grey plover, attracted to the 
spot by cariosity, were keening disconsolately overhead, 
like a couple of hastily summoned foneral mourners, their 
fringed wings extended, and rostling audibly in the sad- 
den hush. 

No one moved ; all stood staring blankly at those two 
figures upon the heather, at those two white faces so close 
together. It was one of those events which seem impossi- 
ble to believe in until they actually come to pass, which 
seem to paralyse by their suddenness — ^their unreasonable- 
ness as it were— by the utter disparity between their cause 
and their effect. In its inconsequence, in its tragic absurd- 
ity, it might have stood as a sort of embodiment of all the 
disasters, and all the elaborate and ingenious blunderings 
that have made Irish risings, and Irish doings, a bye-word 
for centuries. That the blow should have come from a 
friendly hand, from a hand that, at any rate, had always 
hitherto been reckoned friendly, seemed to add the just 
needed touch of monstrousness to the entire incident It 
was not even a '* bolt from the blue," it was rather like a 
bolt shot suddenly from a man's own hall-door. 

That something of this sort was Sir James's own feel- 
ing was clear, for the confession, which he was in the act 
of painfully murmuring into his friend's ear, was suddenly 
interrupted by a cry, torn seemingly from his very heart, 
it broke out so suddenly and so violently. 

"By a Burke, Allen! Think of it, father! By a 
Burke. My God, that it should be by a Burke! Why, 
my own wife is a Burke ! Man ! man ! think of it ! " and 
he clutched at the Jesuit's arm in a spasm of agony. 

The G^raldines looked at one another, awe-stricken, 
with the eyes of men who ask themselves whether they are 
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awake or dreaming ; then they turned, and looked hard 
at the Burkes, but no one lifted a hand. Father Allen's 
Yoice rose again in a rapid Latin murmur; the plover, 
their curiosity satisfied, had wheeled away, and were now 
keening vigorously a few hundred yards further on. 
Once again Sir James's voice rose audibly in the absolute 
stillness. 

** No, no, father I Not for me, for Ireland, for Ire- 
land, father I " he said, in a whisper, made sharp by pain. 

Whether he meant that the Jesuit was to pray for Ire- 
land, or what exactly he meant, he did not explain. His 
face had changed extraordinarily in the last few minutes. 
All the energy and bronzed vigour had gone out of it, and 
it had grown suddenly wrinkled, and very old. 

" Madmen 1 madmen I " he presently muttered. " Priests 
and madmen ! nothing but priests and madmen left I No 
luck for Ireland I no luck, my Qod I no luck I " 

The Burkes had at last made up their minds what to 
do, and had simply ridden away. Theobald's body had 
been picked up from the ground, and laid in front of one 
of the galloglasses, the second brother, who was also badly 
wounded, being at the same time supported on his horse 
by a follower on either side. Whether they went for ad- 
ditional aid, or whether mere shame and a sense of dis- 
comfort drove them from the spot, there was no explana- 
tion. All that was seen was that they went, leaving the 
wretched garrons, which had been the cause of the whole 
affray, quietly nibbling at the blades of grass that sprouted 
here and there between the heather. 

It was growing late now, but the light seemed to have 
rather quickened than grown duller. Another sunset was 
preparing to light up the land with its reds and its yel- 
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lows. Another sunset glowing with promises for the 
morrow ; another backgroand, fit for the march of con- 
querors and heroes. From the spot where Sir James lay 
the heather spread away, starred with big iridescent gos- 
samers, almost to the edge of the forest Here the trees 
once more rose up in their millions, crowding one behind 
the other, and climbing the sides of the ridges, as if to 
peer oyer. They might have been taken in the growing 
dusk for some great army gathered there, and only wait- 
ing for a signal to set on. 

Sir James had finished his confession, and now lay 
back, half-supported by Dr. Allen. It needed but a 
glance at his face to see that not this only, but every other 
task of his, everything that he might have been sent into 
the world to do, was over and done with also. His toils, 
his conspiracies, his adventures, his treasons, his heroisms, 
they were all over ; the whole game was played out, and 
nothing remained but to say good-night as speedily and 
as modestly as might bo. 

A new thought seemed to strike him, for he pulled 
Dr. Allen's head down, and spoke a few words peremp- 
torily in his ear. They were too low for even Hugh Gtey- 
nard, who happened to be nearest to him, to hear, but the 
Jesuit's answer reached him clearly. 

" No, James, no ! They shall not I swear it to you. 
I will cut it oft with my own hands sooner." 

Satisfied apparently by this assurance. Sir James once 
more lay back. His face had by this time grown so 
ghastly that Hugh instinctively averted his eyes from it. 
Suddenly the dying man's own eyes, which had been 
closed, opened, and he glanced round him quickly and 
inquiringly. 
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^The children! Listen, father! toll Maelcho! toll 
him " he muttered. 

But the message got no further. A violent rattling 
tore his chest Twice, the last time with a terrible strain 
and struggle of his whole body, he tried to rise from the 
heather, stretching out his arms as if to reach something 
just beyond their grasp. Then came a sharp quiver, such 
a quiver as a boat gives when a wave strikes it His 
hands opened and shut spasmodically, his body seemed to 
collapse, and he fell suddenly backwards into Dr. Allen's 
outstretched arms. The next minute the only Desmond 
Oeraldine worthy of the name, the only leader who could 
even hope to make an Irish rising anything but a ghastly 
failure, the only Irishman whose name carried the slight- 
est weight outside of Ireland, the only man upon tlie 
rebel side with a head to plan, a hand to execute, had 
gone to his account From that moment the rising of 
1579 stood doomed. 



PART III 

OF THE ADVENTURES OP CERTAIN ENGLISH 
SOLDIERY IN THE PROVINCE OP 
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CHAPTER I 

TELLS OP HUGH OAYNARD'S WANDEKINGS AT NIGHT IN 
THE POREST, AND OP HOW NARROWLY HE ESCAPED 
BEING KILLED AS A WOOD-EEBN. 

The breath was hardly out of James Fitzmanrice's 
body before his little company had become scattered to 
all the points of the compass, each man escaping as best 
he could without regard to the rest. One point had been 
attended to; his last wishes had been carried out; the 
ugly butcherly job duly accomplished, and Dr. Allen car- 
ried away under his cloak a ghastly trophy — all that re- 
mained of his friend which he could save from inevitable 
outrage. With this in his charge, his plan was to ride 
direct to Ilolycross, where he proposed to deposit it. 
Taking with him accordingly half a dozen of the best 
armed and best mounted of the Geraldines, he dismissed 
the rest, the result being that in an incredibly short space 
of time the whole of the party had become what a string 
of beads is when its thread breaks. In less than half an 
hour after Sir James's death Hugh Gaynard found him- 
self with a single running kern at his heels, having got 
back, he hardly knew how, into the forest, the rest of his 
party having in the meantime melted away and disap- 
peared. 

(105) 
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He rode alocg Hke a sun in a iimm^ «tgy^Tw«i vith 
the isddemics of vh^ Ljd occnEred; voDdcnng where 
he WM going asd wbii he wmb to do next^ but too con- 
{nied ai jet to be able eren to think of scj definite phn. 

Saddenlj, aa he rode along, a sound like the distant 
blowing of a horn reached him through the tieea. At 
that soond the kern behind him stx^ped, and^ aqfoatting 
beside the tnink of a tree, pat his ear down to the gioand. 
Taming to look at him, Hngh perodTed his eyes to be 
rolling wildlj, evidently onder the infloenoe of Botne fresh 
alarm. Before there was time to ask what it was» or 
what the soond they heard meant, the fellow had sud- 
denly glided through the onderwood like a stoat, had 
wriggled throngh an apparently impassable chetaux de 
frise of boshes, dired head foremost into a coppice of 
oakn, and was rapidly disappearing from sighL 

With a shoot Hogh sprang from his horse and tried 
to stop him, but soon foond the task a hopeless one. Art 
as well as Natoro had apparently been at work to make 
that bit of the wood as impenetrable to ordinary heads 
and limbs as a stone wall. In two minotes the kern had 
disappeared, and even the soonds of his footsteps and 
the swish of the boughs over his head had become in- 
audible. 

What was Hugh to do now? He had never been in 
this part of the country before, and had not a notion in 
what direction the various all but invisible tracks he saw 
led to. Even had ho known, he would have been equally 
at a loss which of thorn to follow. That Sir James had 
been making his way through the county Limerick, and 
intended crossing tho Shannon somewhere below Lough 
Dcrg, and thence proceeding to Connaught, ho knew well 
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enongh, but there was no guidance in thai Sir James 
was dead, and all that he had intended to do had died 
with him ; indeed, for aught Hugh could tell, the whole 
rising might have come utterly to an end. 

Whether or no, the Desmonds and their affairs were 
nothing to him ; that point was quite clear to his mind. 
He was once more upon his own account, once more his 
own man, and must make his own way as he best could. 
As for returning to Kerry, nothing could be further from 
his thoughts. His link there had simply been Sir James, 
and Sir James only so far as his service seemed to be the 
best within his own reach. From the whole of this na- 
tive plotting and scheming, ho stood entirely aloof; he 
wanted to have nothing to say to it, and to know nothing 
about it What he did want to know was how to find 
some new opening for himself, as well as, in the first in- 
stance, to escape from this detestable forest, which seemed 
only to get deeper and more entangled with every step he 
took. 

Neither desire was to be satisfied evidently in a hurry, 
and the end of his deliberations was, that, after wander- 
ing about for some time, and getting more and more on- 
tangled as the darkness deepened, he at last gave up the 
matter in despair, and, tying his horse to a tree, flung 
himself down upon the ground, and so, foodless, fireless, 
and disconsolate, he presently fell asleep. 

He was awakened some hours later by a distant noise, 
and by a light striking across his eyes. The night was 
coal-black ; not a star twinkled ; not a hint of moonlight 
showed anywhere ; but away to the east there shone a red 
glow, which seemed to be rising steadily and getting 
brighter. 
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What was it ? The trees throw their branches across 
it, and now and then a startled bird rose for an instant 
The whole forest seemed to be starting and creeping. 
There was that sort of stir and movement in it, that sense 
of sadden unrest, which, coming in the deep dark night, 
stirs the senses eerily. 

Hugh got up, and, leaving his horse behind him) 
walked towards the glow. Before he had gone many 
yards ho was entangled afresh in the undergrowth; 
briars, invisible in the darkness, stretching out at every 
inch a long detaining claw. He was held by them, 
clutched at by thorns, struck at by branches, almost throt- 
tled by clogging leafage of all sorts, still he managed by 
patience and much wriggling to make a little way. 

Presently as he got nearer the meaning of the glow 
began to reveal itself. 

It was not in the wood, he found, but in some clearing 
of which he had not even suspected the existence before 
he fell asleep. The clearing must have contained houses, 
too, for it was not trees that were burning, but something 
lower, something also very much more inflammable. 
Now and then a red spray of fire would fly into the air 
like a rocket. Above the crackling of the flames and 
above the brushing sound of his own footsteps he could 
hear other sounds ; shouts, and shuffling of feet, bursts 
of laughter, occasional firing of guns, mixed with groans, 
and now and then a sharply uttered word of command. 

Suddenly high above the rest there arose a woman's 
scream. It was not a wailing, pleading scream, but a 
sharp, incisive one — a scream wrung from the very soul. 
Only sheer physical anguish of some sort could have 
drawn forth that cry. 
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Hagh came to a pause. Should ho push on, or should 
he turn back ? To push on seemed the only hope of es- 
caping from the forest, the only hope, too, of finding 
food. Curiosity also impelled him. Upon the other 
hand, that long, wailing shriek had a remarkably deter- 
ring sound. What could be going on over there ? he won- 
dered. Murder of some sort, clearly, but murder of whom 
and by whom ? 

He decided at last to advance, but to advance very 
cautiously, keeping under cover of the trees, and getting 
near enough to be able to ascertain what was going on 
before he let himself be seen. The wood was evidently 
growing thinner, for the network of sticks let more and 
more of the red illumination pierce through ; the noises, 
too, seemed to be getting louder. He came to a place 
where a long low tunnel of underwood made a space along 
which he could pass more rapidly. Stooping nearly on to 
his hands and knees, and peering upwards along it, he 
was able to make out in some degree what was happening 
ahead of him. It was not a reassuring sight 

A crowd of figures, black apparently as ebony, were 
rushing to and fro across the mouth of the tunnel, be- 
coming visible as they passed against the fiames, but in- 
visible again as they got into the darkness beyond. Some 
of these figures were flying, others were in pursuit Long- 
handled pikes shone, and now and then the crack of a 
caliver rang out, discharged evidently at some fugitive 
who had got beyond pike-thrust With these indications 
there could at least be no doubt in Hugh's mind as to 
who the pursuers were. They were regular soldiers, 
probably part of the garrison either of Eilmallock or 
Limerick, then known to be scattered on duty all along 
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the edge of the forest. He went on a little way, and again 
stopped short. The blaze grew stronger; the noise 
loader. It was now a perfect roar, made up of shrieks 
and screams, mixed with shouts, oaths, yells ; with the 
falling of wood and the crackling of flames ; a roar in 
which the voices of women, and even as it seemed of chil- 
dren, now and then pierced by reason of their greater 
shrillness. 

Hugh stood irresolute. No one who stood outside it 
could deliberately set foot in such a Pandemonium as 
that I He would turn back, he thought Better stay in 
the wood, better do anything than face what lay out there. 
As it happened, he was not given the chance. Suddenly 
he heard fresh sounds, this time at his back, a sound of 
rapid steps, and of voices speaking English within a few 
hundred yards of him. Another party of soldiers were 
clearly advancing directly towards him, along the same 
tunnel as he stood in. 

He turned sharp to the left, and tried to double back 
into the wood, but it was thicker here than ever, thick as 
a quickset hedge, and after struggling to penetrate it he 
gave up the attempt and fled along the tunnel, hoping to 
get out of it at the end, and so back into the wood before 
he could be seen. 

He was close to its mouth when again voices sounded, 
this time ahead of him. Evidently other soldiers had been 
posted at the mouth of the passage, and he was therefore 
caught between two fires. 

He drew his sword in despair, but got no chance to use 
it. Whether those before or those behind reached him 
first, he could not have told, but in a trice he found him- 
self overpowered. No questions were asked ; no quarter 
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offered. A dozen pikes and bills were strack at him si- 
multaneously. He was stabbed, prodded, struck at, as it 
seemed to him, all over, and from all sides at once. For- 
tunately, being still inside the tunnel, half the blows aimed 
at him were intercepted by the branches. Enough reached 
him, however, to cover him with blood, and to convince 
his captors that he was disposed of. Bleeding and 
stunned, he was dragged out of the tunnel, pulled a short 
way across a red dazzling space, and tossed on to a heap of 
something which gave way below him with a dull, sliding 
movement. 

Coming to himself after a quarter of an hour, he man- 
aged to lift his head a little so as to look about him. He 
was lying, he found, upon quite a large heap of corpses, 
two or three dozen at least. He stretched his hand out 
gropingly, and presently encountered another hand. It 
was warm still, but limp, unmistakably a dead man's 
hand. That all in the heap were not yet dead was clear, 
however, from the heartrending groans which reached 
him from the bottom of the pile. He tried to free him- 
self a little, and was beginning to get his arms and head 
clear when two more bodies were suddenly tossed on top 
of him, flinging him back with their weight, and nearly 
suffocating him. 

With immense difficulty and a horrible sense of loath- 
ing, he managed once more to crawl a little to one side of 
the heap, so as to be able to breathe. Further than this 
he dared not go, for the fire had made the whole clearing 
at this point nearly as light as day. He could see the 
soldiers running busily to and fro, dragging prostrate 
figures, tossing the burning logs together, shouting, 
Btombling against one another in the darkness. One 
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figure especially he noticed, that of a huge brawny man, 
looking perfectly gigantic in the red light, who seemed to 
be for ever in the foreground — running, stabbing, howl- 
ing, leaping, roaring. He might have been the presiding 
genius of some cannibal war dance. 

By this time the work of extermination seemed to be 
nearly over. The village was a mere red heap ; its inhab- 
itants were either dead or had run away. About half of 
the soldiers were being drawn together, and marched off 
through the forest ; the rest having collected some of the 
wood still unburnt and made up a fire, had settled them- 
selves about it, a few being told off to guard the few pris- 
oners, or to keep together the cattle, of which a consider- 
able number had been secured. 

Hugh lay upon the pile of dead, his head resting 
against the corpses. In the course of his not very long 
life he had, as the reader knows, been in a good many 
awkward straits, but never in one quite so bad as this. 
The suddenness too, with which it had come about, was 
stunning. Oddly enough, although weak, wounded, and 
prostrate with pain, his chief feeling was less despair, fear, 
or anything of that sort, than sheer overmastering rage. 
Rage burned in his breast to a degree that seemed to 
overpower every other feeling, rage, and a desire for re- 
venge. Wild schemes of impracticable revenge flew one 
after the other across his mind, to be accomplished he did 
not know how, but soinehow. He would punish them, 
these wretches, these brutes of soldiers, worse than the 
worst of Sir John's desperadoes, worse even than the 
O'Flaherties themselves. They should suffer for ill-using 
him, him^ an Englishman and a Oaynard I The next 
moment he would remember that he was to all practical 
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purposes neither an Englishman not yet a Gaynard ; that 
visibly and outwardly he was only one of a crew of rebels 
and wood-kerns, individually as of little importance as so 
many foxes or wild cats. When daylight came he would 
simply be finished off by the first soldier who happened to 
discover that he was still alive. Then, before the breath 
was fairly out of his body, his head would be hacked off, 
and either tossed into the head bag, or else stuck upon a 
pike or slung to a saddle-tree, as his uncle's men had slung 
the heads of the hill villagers they had killed. It seemed 
hardly worth while to have lived if this was to be the end 
of it I As well have been killed by Cormac Cas, or Mure- 
dagh, as well have perished in any of the various adven- 
tures that had befallen him since his uncle's castle was 
burnt, if he were only reserved for this. To be killed as 
a wood-kern ! The ignominy of the idea rankled. It 
was worse, unmistakably worse, than even the pang of 
death itself. 



CHAPTER II 

TBLLS OP LIEUTENANT PENWICK'S ARRIVAL IN THE 
HORNINQ AND OP HOW HUGH QAYNARD OAHE TO 
BE RESPITED. 

Day was whitening the tree trunks, and gleaming 
coldly upon blackened walls and many corpses, when a 
fresh body of soldiers were seen marching down towards 
the clearing, whose business it was to relieve those left in 
charge, to count over the dead, to examine the prisoners 
if any, above all, to see that the cattle were forthwith 
driven into camp. 

They were a shabby-looking set, ill clothed and worse 
armed ; many of them little more than raw recruits ; all 
of them the worse for hard weather and much roughing. 
For all that, they looked gallant enough as they marched 
up, fresh from their night's sleep, their morions gleaming, 
their blue and red uniforms brightening the wood paths, 
brushing of! the dew as they passed, startling the birds 
out of their coverts, finally drawing up with a cheerful 
clatter of swords and calivers in the middle of the little 
blood-stained clearing. 

At their head rode a young oflScer, Lieutenant Ilenry 
Fenwick by name. lie had only arrived in Ireland a few 
weeks before, and this was his first campaign there. A 
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rather noticeable young man was Lieutenant Henry Fen- 
wick. If new to Ireland and Irish ways, he was far from 
being a raw or inexpert soldier. A few years' service, 
first in the Low Countries, then amongst the Berwick 
bands upon the Scotch border, had given him an insight 
into the art of soldiery which duller men are sometimes 
many times as long in acquiring. At the latter place he 
had attracted the notice of Sir William Drury, the 
Governor of Berwick, since become Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, and, in the absence of a deputy, practically its head. 
Coming to Ireland at Drury's suggestion, Fenwick had 
found himself under the orders of Sir Nicholas Maltby, 
the deservedly dreaded Governor, or " Colonel," as it was 
then called, of Connaught. Like Drury, Maltby was one 
of those commanders who know when good material 
comes in their way, and in the young officer who had 
joined from Berwick he found exactly the material, 
which, as it happened, he particularly appreciated. Slight, 
unnecessarily handsome, with fine, rather sparse auburn 
hair, of the shade then most admired, with the dawn of a 
moustache of the same or even a lighter hue, and checks 
of a clear, porcelain-like pallor, Henry Fenwick looked at 
first sight absurdly fragile for such remarkably rough 
work as he was then engaged on. There was energy, 
however, behind that fragility, as those who were ac- 
quainted with him soon found ; energy and a cold, keen 
tenacity of purpose which allowed nothing to turn or dis- 
tract it At the present moment he was under the nom- 
inal command of a certain Captain Peters, a grizzled vet- 
eran, grown gruff with a sense of unrecognised merit. 
Military rank, however, was a much more fluctuating 
matter in the spacious days of great Elizabeth than it is 
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now, and a brilliant youngster, endowed with just the 
right qualities for success, might speedily overtop, and 
even come to command a nominal superior; nor were 
there wanting symptoms that so it was likely to be in this 
case. 

Biding into the centre of the charred clearing. Lieu- 
tenant Fenwick dismounted, with a leisurely pat to his 
horse, glanced round him swiftly, and gave his orders in 
a clear, rather peculiarly low-pitched voice. Any of the 
men of the doomed village that had crept away were to 
be looked for and killed, any of the houses not yet 
burned, to be pulled down and destroyed. The corpses 
were to be counted ; the heads severed, collected, and 
bagged, for Sir Nicholas was a man of method, and liked 
that all things should be done properly and in order. 
These matters arranged for, the young officer addressed 
himself to the duty of examining such prisoners as might 
happen to have been made. 

The last was a simple enough proceeding, not quite so 
simple, perhaps, as if they had been killed in the first in- 
stance, but fully as effectual in the end. Glancing care- 
fully round at the charred circle, the Lieutenant's eye 
was arrested by Hugh Gaynard, who had raised himself 
on to one elbow, and was looking directly towards him. 
Something about him different from the rest seemed to 
strike his attention, for he beckoned to a sergeant who 
stood near. 

" Look to yonder tall kern, upon the top of yon heap 
of carrion. See if he have any information to give. He 
looks as if he might. If he speaks English, ask his name, 
and whose man he is. If he answer, report to me what 
he says ; if not^ hang him. No delay I " 
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Lieutenant Fenwick tamed away, yawning slightly as 
he did so, for this early morning duty was severe, particu- 
larly to a man who at all times was a light sleeper. Hugh 
Oaynard caught the words. He had resolved to die 
silently; these bloodhounds, he said to himself, should 
have no satisfaction out of him. As for death, the worst 
of it was over already surely ! Now at the sound of that 
clear, incisive English voice, at the sight of that brilliant, 
authoritative youth — almost his own contemporary — some- 
thing within him, something that was stronger than him- 
self, that was stronger than apathy, or even rage, awoke. 
Die ! yes, he was ready to die, that was a matter of course, 
but he was not going to die like that, not as one of a 
hardly counted list of rebels. He was rwt going to be 
killed as a wood-kern. 

Without waiting, therefore, for the sergeant's ap- 
proach, or for the arousing prick of his pike, he lifted 
himself a little higher, and spoke out distinctly in Eng- 
lish: 

" I am no kern. I am an Englishman. I only came 
here last night My name is Gaynard." 

An Englishman ! It was as if he had announced that 
he was a seraph I There was a general pause of astonish- 
ment, almost of consternation. Even the common sol- 
diers, stolid by habit, and inured to slaughter as a matter 
of business, were startled, nay shocked. To kill an Eng- 
lishman ignorantly, unwittingly, amongst a crowd of un- 
counted natives I It was a crime — ^worse than a crime, it 
was a profanation. Picture to yourself a group of Ameri- 
can officers engaged upon frontier duty suddenly hearing 
an Indian in war paint and moccasins declare himself in 
good nasal English to be a citizen and a brother I 
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The sergeant, who had advanced a few steps, stood 
and stared aghast, first at the audacious speaker, then 
back at his superior for orders. 

Lieutenant Fenwick alone appeared unimpressed. He 
glanced for an instant at the blackened bleeding figure 
upon the heap, then away again with an air of indifFer- 
OAce. 

'* An Englishman ! " he said. '* Pooh I some runaway 
churl or farm-hilding rather, who has picked up a few 
words of his master's talk. See if he have any informa- 
tion to give. Sergeant If not, away with him with the 
rest" 

But Sergeant Bunco was apparently not equally ready. 
He stood stock still, the picture of indecision, his round 
eyes wide open and fixed in astonishment upon the pris- 
oner. A burly, good-natured man from the East Biding 
of Yorkshire, this name of Oaynard, as it happened, was 
as familiar to him as his own. Duty was duty, but still 
old associations were also old associations, and he shook 
his bullet head slowly, with an air of disapprobation. 

Oddly enough, the other men around seemed to have 
caught the same sentiment, though without the same rea- 
son. Had the mere spell of the word Englishman worked 
miracles, or had some unlooked-for wave of compunction 
really set in? Probably the uncomfortable hour of the 
day had a good deal to say to the matter. Dawn is a mo- 
ment when ugly deeds look their very ugliest The 
square space, with its blackened beams and half-dried 
reddish pools, was not an agreeable sight just then for 
anybody. With an accompaniment of darting fiames and 
a background of congenial blackness, it might, from a 
soldierly point of view, have been well enough, but just 
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now everything was cold, unpleasant, naoseons. It was 
nndilnted butchery ; butchery with the gilding off, not 
admirable eyen in the eyes of butchers. 

Glancing quickly around him, Lieutenant Fenwiok 
read all this plainly; read distinct aversion in several 
eyes, and no very ardent willingness in any. The young- 
er recruits especially wore a sullen, even a slightly shame- 
faced air. They were remarkably poor material — coun- 
try yokels, the best of them — as often as not mere sweep- 
ing of the highways, '^sturdy rogues and vagrants," of 
whom it was complained that '^ the justices thought the 
worst too good for the service" — human rags, scorned 
immeasurably by all the older and more seasoned soldiers. 
Humanity lingered, however, in those rags, and had an 
inconvenient way of now and then putting in an appear- 
ance. The young Lieutenant took in all this, and was 
far too astute a man and too good an officer to force mat- 
ters, especially at a moment when a little extra discontent 
might any day ripen into mutiny. The men had under- 
gone not a little hardship in their late rapid marches. 
The " country's fever " had laid hands on a good many of 
them; rations were short; quarters uncomfortable; pay 
already overdue. Even the rival excitement of " kine or 
killing " was more lively on the whole, for those who di- 
rected, than for those who had to carry it out. It was 
clearly not a time for straining authority, and he tempo- 
rised accordingly. After all, what did it signify ? ho re- 
flected. One prisoner more or less was no great matter; 
might even prove useful ; in any case, the fellow could as 
easily be disposed of in one place as another. 

'^ Take the rascal off that heap of carrion, and tie him 
to one of yonder trees; we will see to his matter pres- 
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ently/' he said in his tone of low-voiced peremptoriness. 
^' As for the rest, away with them. Despatch, men ! de- 
spatch I Sergeant Bunco, let the tucket be sounded in an 
hour from now." 

This time the orders were carried out with praise- 
worthy celerity. The women and children, some of whom 
had strayed back to the spot, were hunted away like so 
many trespassing sheep and lambs. The corpses — ^pos- 
sibly in some cases shamming corpses — upon the ground 
were put beyond all doubt in this respect ; the prisoners, 
with the exception of Hugh, were either hung or piked. 
Some amount of noise and confusion necessarily went on 
during these various processes, but in no case did they 
take very long, for habit had bred expertness, and in 
about half an hour comparative quiet had returned to the 
place. 

Sergeant Bunco, who had been superintending the 
tying up of Hugh to one of the trees, lingered a little 
after that operation had been completed, perplexity still 
written out large upon his broad goggle-eyed face. 

^^Haarkee, prisoner 1" he said, coming back, and 
speaking in a slow Yorkshire drawl. " Wha art? Spaak 
truth, mon, spaak truth, an' shame tha deil. Wha art, to 
talk o* English, an' Gaynard? Gaynard! the word is 
raank felony in t' mouth o' such as thee, thou bein', as 
may be seen by the cloathos o' thee, as roynish a faitor as 
any this laand hath bred." 

"I am an Englishman, and my name is Gaynard," 
Hugh answered sullenly. Community of interest makes 
a man extraordinarily tender-hearted, and those shrieks, 
the echo of which still filled the air, seemed to ring in his 
ears, and to curdle his very blood. He was horribly cold, 
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dck, and miserable, and his wounds hurt atrociously; 
moreoYer, the man's speech was nearly unintelligible to 
him. If they were going to hang him, let them hang 
him he thought, and have done with it. He was not 
going to whine for mercy. 

Sergeant Bunco scratched his big bullet-head, and 
continued to stare at him for a few minutes longer, then 
went off muttering to himself : 

^Goal if t' have not as homey a sound as ere oi 
haarked to," he muttered. ^' Gi's a man a soart o' joglin' 
in his innards only t' hear it. Gaynard? Why, there be 
Gaynards o' Ulsworthy, and Gaynards o' Ike-cum-Kirk- 
ham, and ow'd Firelock Gaynard, him as fought tha 
Scots, and Jock an' Tam Gaynard, all opp an' down tha 
toon. Tha deil's in it if oi wud hang a doag, not a doag 
wi' tha maange, if 't called isself Gaynard, moor betoken 
i' this same clamsickle laand, whaar ought that smaaks o' 
home is loike t'a smell o' cook maat to an empty men's 
belly." 



CHAPTER III 

TELIJ3, AHOKGST OTHER HATTEBS, THE PBECISE MEAK- 

IKQ OP THE WOED IBISHEY. 

He had walked on some little way while thus matter- 
ing to himself, and had now come to a clearer piece of the 
wood, a few hundred yards beyond the village, where most 
of the soldiers who had been left on duty over night had 
by this time collected. Half of them were asleep upon 
the ground, others were preparing their breakfast, or 
cleaning their weapons, while two or three had collected 
in a little knot, and were listening to the observations of 
a tall man with a red face, a bald head, and a very Bar- 
dolphian nose, who was discoursing upon some subject 
with an immensity of gesture, and in language which ex- 
hibited, if no very remarkable accuracy, at least a re- 
markable wealth of words with which to clothe his 
ideas. 

" ' May 't please your lordship,' says I to him, capping 
him this \ way, becoming wise ; * may 't please your hon- 
ourable lordship to confine the matter to my hands ex- 
traditionally,' says I, ' I can promise your lordship H will 
not miscarry, I being, as your lordship knows, a man be- 
sotted in Irish matters; no child or whiffler, or wide- 
chopped braggarter, but a plain man, a soluble man, a 
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man nsted to aflEairs, and trusted of those whom — Sir rev- 
erence for yonr honourable lordship — are for the most 
part no better than so many blown blebbers in such mat- 
ters.' ^ Faith, that's true, Bots,' says his lordship, all 
rough and affable like, as his manner is, ^ faith, that's 
very true, my excellent Bots,' says he; 'I know your 
dutif ulnesses and your diligences,' says he, ^ I know your 
sufferings and your sufficiencies, Bots, and your sophis- 
tries and your sapiencies, Bots, I know them all,' says his 
lordship, ' and will not be unmindful of them when the 
right time comes; you may take my fragility for that, 
Bots,' says he." 

" What laad was yan ? " interrupted a round-shouldered 
man, one of the new recruits, with whom it was easy to 
see that a pitchfork was a more familiar weapon than 
either sword or caliver. 

The oratorical person cast a glance of withering con- 
tempt in his direction. 

^' Thou art an ignoramerist, and a rustical no account, 
my man," he said indignantly, ^' and it is an insultation, 's 
blud an' my life, an insultation no better, for a gentleman 
like myself, and a man of camp and courts, and a scolard, 
pardy, to have to consort with such unblemished stuff as 
thou and the most of thy fellows. An' I rede you, if you 
have no other understandment, that you acquire at least 
the art of silentio, when you find yourself in the presence 
of those that can belie your unsufficiency. And for the 
lord of whom I spake, what lord should it be but the 
most noble the Earl of Ormond, Thomas, Lord Treasurer 
of this Kingdom, tenth of that illustrious name?" 

''Put an Oirishman all the same, friend Pots, an 
Oirishman all the same," exclaimed another soldier, a wiry- 
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looking litUe man from the Welsh borders, with a ferret- 
like face, small black eyes, a torn-up nose, and a crop of 
nnusnally thick black hair. An old soldier and a good 
one, he was a favourite with his commanders, but was a 
peppery little man, apt to fall foul of his brother-soldiers, 
by whom he was continually twitted with being a Welsh- 
man, and therefore a remote cousin of these wretches, 
whom it was his business to hunt out and destroy. 

^' It is a good shentleman, is my lord of Ormond, and 
it is my ferry good lord it is," he went on with a cock of 
his rusty morion. '^ And there is no man I wish petter 
to serve under. And for his plackness, so that men call 
him Plack Thomas, I like plack men myself, and it is not 
the plackness of a man's hair that will hinder him from 
peing a good soldier ; and if any shentleman thinks that 
it is I shall be pleased to peat that shentleman into a pet- 
ter opeenion, and be tamned to him ! Put for all that, 
he is an Oirishman, friend Pots, you will not get peyond 
that ! an Oirishman porn and pred." 

The man with the red nose struck a fresh attitude, 
holding up at the same time an extremely dirty hand, as 
if to enforce attention. 

" Touching the words Irish and Irishry, they be words 
that admit of no little variosity of expression, as I have 
before now exploded to you, friend Price," he said pom- 
pously. " Argal, there is the Irishry which is the worst 
Irishry, which is the real Irishry, which is the damnable 
Irishry, which is the hell and devil-begotten Irishry, 
which is the Irishry that must be shot, hanged, burned, 
and otherwise obliterated and renovated till there be none 
of it left. And next, there is the less perditions Irishry, 
argal the harmless or noxious Irishry, argal the Irishry 
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which by due disciplination may in time be corrupted out 
of its Irishry. And lastly, there is the Irishry that is 
accurately and tropically not Irishry, but plain Englishry, 
save for that accident of birth, which is primordinally a 
man's misfortune, one which might have befallen myself 
or any other English gentleman, who by the co-ordination 
of the planets chanced to be born in this country, and of 
which the blame ought properly to be laid upon his par- 
ents, especially upon his mother, rather than upon him- 
self. And of such a harmless and noxious Irishry, or 
rather no Irishry at all, is the Irishry of my Lord Ormond, 
seeing that in all his ways, plots, habits and the rest he 
has eyer shown himself to be purely and pragmatically a 
right loyal God-fearing English gentleman." 

" Now, by the pig pell of Cardiff," broke in the Welsh- 
man — " By the pig pell of Cardiff, if he is such a right 
loyal English gentleman, it is a fine plack prood of Irish 
rebels he has got for his prethren ! And I can prove to 
you, Peter Pots — and I will proye to you, and moreoyer 
pring witnesses to prove to you — that there has never 
been a Putlea yet, save my lord himself, and my lord's 
father, and perchance my lord's grandfather, that has not 
peen one pig plack rebel 1 And, what is more, it is the 
pig plack Papists they are, friend Pots, you cannot deny 
that, as plack Papists as the Pope of Bome himself, every 
pit as plack or placker." 

" Spawn o' Satan ! Spawn o' Satan ! Where are they? 
Show 'em me I Show 'em me ! Where are the mass 
mongers? and the whore-mongers? and the idolaters? 
and the devil worshippers? Show 'em me! Show 'em 
me 1 " And a man who had apparently been fast asleep 
upon the ground suddenly sprang to his feet, and stood 
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looking about him, like a Jack-in-the-box whose spring 
had been inadvertently touched. 

It was the same man that Hugh Gaynard had noticed 
in the night, and whose activity had arrested his atten- 
tion. Even now in broad daylight he was a sufficiently 
formidable-looking object. An immensely broad man, 
evidently of great muscular strength, he possessed an un- 
wholesome-looking, tallow-coloured face, with lank hair 
which fell in heavy black clots on either side of a pair of 
huge bat-like ears. A tinker by trade, and by choice an 
itinerant preacher, he had been arrested as a schismatic, 
flogged, and as an alternative to gaol sent to serve in the 
Irish wars. Thither he had carried his genius for preach- 
ing and his detestation of Papists— a detestation which in 
his case might be allowed, even by the least Papistically 
inclined, to overleap the bounds of sanity. That madness 
of some sort gleamed in his eyes no one could look at him 
at that moment and doubt It was a madness which 
since his coming to Ireland had taken the form of a blood 
crusade, so that the task of exterminating Papists, to the 
other soldiers a mere matter of duty, in some cases even a 
distasteful one, was to him at once a religious obligation 
and a passionate enjoyment, one to which he gave himself 
up with all the single-hearted ecstasy of a devotee. 

Though not without appreciation on this account, he 
was hardly regarded on the whole as a comfortable com- 
rade, and there were a good many uneasy glances di- 
rected to him at that moment, as he stood swaying his 
body from side to side, his blood-shot eyes glaring fero- 
ciously as he did so to right and left. Nor were those 
glances without justification, for Dan'l Drax, as he called 
himself, had on more than one occasion lately fallen upon 
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an unoffending, and perfectly Protestant comrade, and 
hali throttled the life out of him before he could be 
pulled off, apparently under the impression that one of 
his late enemies had come to life again. 

Happily, his previous efforts had been too recent to 
leave much strength at present for any fresh onslaught, 
and with another convulsive mutter of " Spawn o' Satan I 
Spawn 0* Satan ! " he suddenly toppled over backwards 
upon the grass, and in another minute was soundly and 
quite harmlessly asleep again. 



CHAPTER IV 

TELLS OP THE IKCONVEKIEKCES OP IRISH PORESTS, AKD 
OP THE PLEASANTKESS OP KILLIKQ SPANIARDS. 

Halp an hour later the tucket had sounded, and the 
soldiers, having all been collected together, were being 
marched away through the forest, with their pikes trail- 
ing, and calivers primed. Lieutenant Fenwick was am- 
bling along a side track, where there was a little more 
room for his horse, the rest of the party having to force 
their way as best they could through brake and briar 
under the charge of Sergeant Bunco, while a few had 
been told off to take charge of the captured cattle. 

Hugh Gaynard, upon being unfastened from his tree, 
had been tied to a soldier, by whom he was dragged along 
over rough and smooth with remarkably little ceremony. 
Though not any of them deep, his wounds hurt uncom- 
monly, a cold wind which was blowing through the trees 
causing shoots of pain to fly over his whole body. His 
narrow escape from death — a death which seemed prob- 
ably still ahead of him — had produced a sort of sick, dis- 
tracted condition of mind, which was not fear, so much 
as a sort of horror and loathing of the daylight. He felt 
as if he were walking in his sleep, sometimes as if he 

were dead already. The green landscape flitted to and 
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fro before his eyes, like the background of a bad dream ; 
the endless tree-tranks seemed to be nodding and moving 
along with him. The soldiers in their red and blue coats 
looked odd and phantasmal, and their yoices reached his 
ears in a confused painful buzz. 

They were engaged at that moment in their usual oc- 
cupation of grumbling against the trees and briars, which 
kept entangling themselyes in their clothes. 

^^ A murrain seize these woods ! I would we were in 
an open place, were 't the middle o' the biggest fen in all 
th' East country," said a heavily built man, who seemed 
to find a special difficulty in making his way. 

^' It is a little pit more prains, and a good pit less pody 
than thou hast, friend Noseworthy, that a man wants in 
these wars, so it is, pless Qot," observed the little Welsh- 
man complacently, who was wriggling his own way along 
with extreme dexterity. *<And it is a little pit more 
prawn, too, to put into his pig pody than he is like to get 
in this poor little wet land, that is what he wants, so he 
does, pless Got." 

" What d'ye say to a prime slice o' fat bullock's liver, 
eh, Bill Noseworthy ? " said another soldier with a laugh, 
rubbing his hands over his leathern doublet as he spoke 
with a significant gesture. 

But Bill Noseworthy's head had been caught in a 
thorn-bush, and his struggles to escape were causing him 
to roll about and roar like an entangled bison. 

" An' I were Ireland's Deputy I know what I would 
do," he said when he had at last extricated himself. ^' I 
would set every mother's son o' these rascally knaves and 
gallow — ^gallow — what devil's name is it you call 'em ? — 
to cut down the trees that trip up her Grace's honest sub- 
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jects, and only serre as coverts for their skins ! An' that 
Irishman whom I found in a wood, that man would I 
hang ; aye, hang straight away and no questions asked — 
aye, would I, hang every mother's son o' 'em, till the trees 
bore more o' that sort o' fruit than a blackberry bush does 
o' berries in autumn-tide. Marry, that would I, and more, 
too, were I Ireland's Deputy." 

" Well, for hanging, Bill Noseworthy, bless them above 
as sends all good, there be no great lack o' that," said 
another soldier piously. ''Dost remember at Bally — 
Bally — what a plague called they it now ? After we had 
done with 'em, there was a whole row a-dangling on a 
single tree, a rowan I think 't was by the look o' it. Faith, 
'twas as for all the world like a merry-come-quick at a 
fair, when folks are pleasurin' like ; ' Bide the wild mare 
— that was what the showman, I mind me, called it last 
Goose Fair was a twelvemonth — 'Bide the wild mare,' ' 
them were his very words. A merry man he were, that 
showman, a right merry man, God comfort him." 

" My two feet are rawer nor a round o' raw beef," said 
another man in a sulky voice, holding up a foot, the boot 
of which was in the last state of dilapidation. " Look at 
that, bully brothers!" he added, shaking the pieces of 
loose leather indignantly, till they fluttered about like 
rags. " How in the name o' the devil and his dam is a 
man to foot it in these cursed thorn-riddled woods, with 
such foot gear to his feet as yon ? Three years come Kis- 
mas have I been in this Irish service, three years in this 
filthy, roynish, back o' beyont country, three years come 
Kismas, a footin' of it up and down th' whole time, and 
Bcarcelins a gobbet of food to eat, only raw meat and green 
Ballet, nor a roof to a man's head, nor yet as much as a 
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jawtherem o' thanks neither I I tell yon, bully brothers, 
*tis sick i' my belly I am o' sich work ! And all for what ? 
Eight groats a day, and those not paid ! What is the sum 
total of eight unpaid groats a day in three years ? Not so 
much as one groat rightly paid, not one. And that is 
what a man gets i' this Irish service, that and the losing 
o' his natural health, wi' streeling an' trapesin' about i' 
such guttery, unnatural, ague-catchy places, sleeping un- 
der plain sky ! or in stinking huts, with thruff open doors, 
no better. That's what he gets, bully brothers, that an' 
nought else." 

" Aye, aye, Tom Qallop ! aye, aye ; thou art i' the right 
o' it there ! " said two or three voices at once. 

" Right enou', an' 'tis the right sheep we be to let our- 
selves be so drove to please any man," said another sulky 
voice a little further back. " What's to hinder us free 
an' lusty lads from takin' our own road, an' away wi' us 
clane home, an' no questions asked? What's to hinder 
us, and wJio^s to hinder us, I wants to know ? " 

<< Come, ma lambkins I Shog I shog ! " sounded at this 
moment in the hearty tones of Sergeant Bunco. " As for 
thee, Tam Gallop," he added, turning angrily to the first 
of the grumblers, " 'tis the roight chunterer bom and bred 
thou art, and wast, I'se warrant me, ere thou coottest thy 
first tooth. Looked crass and squawked haandsome, I'se 
go bail, at t' taaste o' thy mother's milk. Squawked .an' 
spat for sure, did thee, till she lamed thee to sook pace- 
able wi' a good gob on thy ugly moog ! Come, my laamb- 
kins, no more sich f ule's talk I Shog along I Oop wi' a 
staave there ! Nought loike a staave for keepin' f uts shog- 
ging," he added sotto voce. 

There was a short pause, and then with a cough and a 
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grunt of deprecation, a meek-looking man, who had not 
hitherto spoken, began to quaver out a yerse or two, 
in a whining lackadaisical tone : — 

Bub a dub is the soldier's trade I 
Gat and thrust goes the soldier's blade I 
Flick a flick goes the soldier's blade ! 
Rub a dab is the soldier's trade I 

Two or three more yerses followed, in a tone equally ill- 
suited to the sentiment ; then another, this time a more 
confident yoice, broke out into a fresh ditty : — 

Canty Poll loves Farmer Phil, 
Saucy Jane would marry Tim, 
Flaunty Kate would mate with Will, 
But all the three love Soldier BilL 
Then hey, ho for Soldier Bill I 

And so on, and so on, for several yerses more. 

" N 00, Tam Taflfy, oop wi' thy penny troompet,'* said 
the sergeant, when the amatory achievements of Soldier 
Bill had at last come to an end. Whereupon the little 
Welshman, with the usual knowing tweak of his morion, 
began in a high-pitched tone, and at the very top of his 
yoice : — 

Ap Thomas was a Welshman pold, 
He wore his leek o' David's day. 
He cooked his hat at Candlemas, 
Put he kissed ta wenches every day. 
Sing ho, sing hey, ta Welshman pold ! 

Harry the Eighth had a golden crown. 
He owned all England, hills and dales, 
Ireland, France, and Pristol town. 
Put Harry first was Prince of Wales. 
Sing ho, sing hey, ta Welshnmn pold I 

Ap Thomas was • • • 
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** NoWy the Lard Bave ns, we wants no more o' thee 
an' thy stinkin' Welsh ! " exclaimed an aggrieyed Toice a 
little behind the singer. '' Gi' us a stave thyself, Ser- 
geant, and old England this time, for the love o' God." 

Whereupon Sergeant Bunce, in the tones of a boat- 
swain hailing a friend in the middle of a gale, began : — 

Oi dale in coots, an' staabes, an' oaths, 

An' Yoorkshire is ma nation ; 

Oi've saryed in France and Scot-er-land, 

Killin's ma oocapation. 

Oi've fought the Frinch, an' Portnghee, 

The Dootch, an' eke the Toork oh ! 

But best o' all the foightin' crew 

Oi loves to kill a Span-i-ai*d oh I 

This last was evidently an immensely popular senti- 
ment, for the whole company of soldiers broke out with 
one consent, though in every variety of tune and time : 

But best of all the fightin' crew 
We loves to kill a Span-i-ard oh I 

The steps went quicker, the sulky looks cleared like 
magic, and a general glow of brotherhood and amiability 
set in under the stimulus of this natural desire. Another 
reason for satisfaction was that their labours for the 
moment were nearing an end. They were coming to a 
fresh clearing; Lieutenant Fenwick had reined in hid 
horse at a point where two paths met, and was waiting 
for the stragglers to collect, so that the whole party 
might march into camp together in a little more regular 
order. 



CHAPTER V 

TELLS LIEUTEKAKT FEKWICK'S VIEWS ABOUT PRISON- 
ERS, AND HOW GREGORY GIBBS DISCOVERED THE 
"DICKY DIMMOCK." 

As for Hugh Oaynard, his sufferings in that same 
wood had been really pitiable, and he felt by this time 
more than half dead, what with the pain of his wounds, 
and the ruthless fashion in which he had been dragged 
through the bushes. Opening his miserable eyes, to see 
what was going to happen to him next, he perceived that 
they had come to a new clearing, a good deal larger than 
the one they had left behind — a black puddled space, on 
either side of which ran a row of cabins, smoke-stained 
and windowless, with roofs in every stage of dilapidation, 
yet plainly inhabited, for smoke was at that moment com- 
ing out of the tops of several of them. 

A number of soldiers in stained jerkins were standing 
about in front of these cabins, engaged in cleaning their 
weapons. At the end of the street or road, if either street 
or road it could bo called, stood a cabin a trifle larger and 
more solidly built than the rest, where a couple of sentries 
were pacing to and fro, while — in odd contrast to the sur- 
rounding squalor — a large red and white silk flag, a good 
deal bedraggled towards its edge, but still gorgeous in tho 
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middle, wayed from its staff, and was reflected gaily in all 
the filthy little paddles below. 

A middle-aged officer was sitting in front of this cabin, 
with a piece of board before him supported on a couple of 
trestles. This was all Hugh Gaynard had time to see, for 
with as little ceremony as before he was shaken loose by 
the man he had been tied to, tumbled on to the ground, 
his legs fastened together, and himself half dragged, half 
shoyed into one of the empty cabins. Then, observing 
that there was no means of securing the door, the man 
went off for a staple, and, having hammered it into the 
wall, passed a rope through it, made the other end fast to 
his prisoner's cords, pulled the whole so tight that Hugh 
could hardly breathe ; then, with a satisfied glance around 
him, went whistling away to join his comrades. 

Lieutenant Fenwick had meanwhile got down from his 
horse, and walked aloug the village street towards his 
commanding officer, standing before whom, in an attitude 
of attention, he was giving in his clear, low-pitched voice, 
through which there pierced somehow an indefinable 
shade of mockery, an account of the morning's proceed- 
ings. 

Captain Peters, who was in charge of the detachment, 
was a stout, buU-nccked Englishman, of a type which has 
changed little probably from century to century. Like a 
good many of the men he commanded, he was originally 
from Yorkshire, but had been so long soldiering, and had 
returned home so seldom, that the camp, wherever it 
might happen to be, had become to all intents and pur- 
poses home to him, and he had almost forgotten that he 
had ever had any other. His morion was laid aside, show- 
ing a head rapidly getting bald, and a forehead creased 
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with a multitude of small transverse creases. A kindly 
enough pair of eyes looked out under the shaggy eyebrows, 
and the whole face wore an aspect of dull honesty, and 
well-meaning irascibility, but alike in age, looks, and 
aboye all in that impalpable something which we call dis- 
tinction, he certainly presented as marked a contrast as 
could well be imagined to the brilliant impersonation of 
youth, good looks, and intelligence who stood before him. 
It was a contrast of which both men, it may be added, 
were thoroughly aware. 

^< What say you the rascal called himself ? " he inquired, 
when his subordinate had ended by giving an account of 
the reasons which had induced him on this occasion to 
spare a prisoner's life. 

Then when Fen wick had repeated the name — ^^ Gay- 
nard," he exclaimed in a tone of surprise, " Gaynard ! I 
know that name perfectly. Gaynard! 'Tis no Irish 
name. 'Tis plain Yorkshire, an' I mistake not Call 
hither Sergeant Bunce. That fellow is a regular pocket 
table of the whole county. Faith, I believe he holds him- 
self to be gossip, if not own father, to every Jack fool 
that ever was bom in it 1 " 

^' Names are easily assumed," Lieutenant Fenwick 
suggested in a tone of deference, but without moving to 
obey. 

''Assumed? Why the devil assume 'tis assumed?" 
the Captain asked testily. 

" For safety, plainly." 

'' Safety ? What a' God's name should a naked Irish 
wood-kern, or such savage, know of Yorkshire or York- 
shiremen ? " 

'' As to what naked Irish savages are like to know I 
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were loath to put my own acquaintance with them against 
yours, Captain, you being both the older soldier and more 
accustomed to the ways of this country than I am," Fen- 
wick replied in that tone of precise, somewhat exagger- 
ated deference which he was fond of assuming. '' Never- 
theless, unless I have been greatly misinformed, these 
runagates are specially expert in picking up aught that is 
like to be of advantage to them, nay, I have been assured 
that they will often hang about a camp undiscovered for 
days, secure of being able at any moment to get away 
into their woods, whither, as we know, 'tis hopeless for 
our own heavier armed and less nimble fellows to over- 
take them." 

Gaptain Peters looked perplexed, and rubbed his hand 
once or twice irascibly over his bald head. 

" What wouldst do with him, then ? " he inquired. 

"Surely hang him, what else?" Fenwick replied in a 
tone of mild astonishment. "To what purpose delay 
either, seeing that we have neither the means of impris- 
onment at hand, nor yet any food supply favourable to 
the retention of prisoners, who, so long as they are alive, 
must needs, I suppose, be fed, which is a plain derogation 
of victuals intended for better and more loyal stomachs." 

However little it may have been meant for that pur- 
pose, no advice could have been more advantageous to 
Hugh's interest than this. A well-recognised antagonism 
reigned between this superior and subordinate, one felt 
by both, but especially by the superior. Had Lieutenant 
Fenwick shown any special desire to respite the prisoner, 
it is quite possible that Gaptain Peters, from sheer con- 
tradictoriness, and by way of vindicating his own au- 
thority,, would have felt it his duty to have him hanged 
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at once. As, on the contrary, it was the Lieutenant's 
opinion that he ought to be hanged, the Captain was all 
for mercy. 

<<Od's body I there is hanging enough, meseems, in 
this land to content thee or any man," he exclaimed, 
pushing the board in front of him petulantly away with 
his foot. ^^ Hanging enough, aye, and something more 
than enough, so there is, strike me dead else. What harm 
can it do thee an' one poor devil escape the rope awhile? 
Answer me. Lieutenant Fenwick. What harm, I ask, can 
it do thee?" 

Lieutenant Fenwick merely smiled, lifting his brows 
slightly at the same time, as if in appeal against this un- 
called-for yehemence, and did not even trouble himself to 
point out that he had neyer said, or suggested, that it 
could do him personally any harm. 

Either the look, the smile, the silence, the air of 
superiority — something, at any rate, about the younger 
officer's bearing — decided the elder one finally upon the 
side of mercy. 

^ Well, I will not hang him, strike me dead if I will, 
therefore, content you. Lieutenant Fenwick," he said 
irritably. ''Bid Bunco see that the fellow escape not, 
and, for the rest, I will examine into his case myself when 
a fitting time comes." 

Lieutenant Fenwick bowed. ''Be it so," he said. 
" You will bear me witness that I have surrendered the 
fellow alive and bound into your hands. Should after 
this harm come by his means, or should it displeasure Sir 
Nicholas that the army be cumbered with him, you will 
do me the justice to say that 'twas by no contrivance nor 
yet recommendation of mine." 
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*^ Jofltioe I Justice I Beshrew me, there is small fear 
of any man on this earth failing to do you justice, Lien- 
tenant Fenwick," retorted his superior. 

The young man's expression seemed to say that he re- 
garded this assurance as a compliment, for he continued 
to smile with the utmost amiability. The mention of 
Maltby's name, on the other hand, had produced upon 
Captain Peters a sudden doubt of his own discretion, for 
Sir Nicholas was not a man whoso orders could be dis- 
regarded safely, and his directions about the non-retain- 
ing of prisoners had certainly been precise to a degree. 
There was the annoyance, moreover, of feeling that, as 
usual, this exasi)erating youngster had come best out of 
the encounter. 

Fortunately, his wrath was able at that moment to 
find a new channeL Sergeant Bunco had come along the 
road, and was standing at the end of the double line of 
cabins, looking out over the country beyond, scanning it 
up and down, and to right and left, eyidently in search of 
some straggler who had failed to come in at the recently 
sounded bugle-call. 

" Hither, Bunco 1 Hither with you. Sergeant Bunco," 
Captain Peters shouted at the top of his Toice. " What 
now, Bunco? what now?" he went on in a tone of vehe- 
ment anger, as the Sergeant came up saluting. '' Another 
of yon pack of runagates strayed ? Strike me dead, sir, 
but the next fellow who fails to appear at sound of bugle 
sonance, an' he come at all, may keep star chamber, or 
wolf chamber for me, for into camp he comes not, though 
every bloody-fingered rebel in Munster were playing devil's 
games, and fairly stripping the hide off his back out yon- 
der in the forest. Is't not enough to have such a pack of 
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cow-keepers and muck-heap clods to drill into shape, 
without having to send Queen's post right and left over 
the country to pick them up, whenever they choose to 
play truant ? Who is't now ? Name the rascal, Bunco ? 
Od's body, but I will make such an example of him that his 
back shall rue his dilatoriness for the next month to come ! " 

While all this wrath was being fired at him. Sergeant 
Bunco had been standing in an attitude of attention, 
glancing alternately at the irate Captain and past him at 
the smiling and impassive Lieutenant with an air of mute 
deprecation. 

" 'Tis young Gregory Gibbs, that coom wi' the last 
East Bidin' baatch, your anner," he said in a voice like 
the mildest and most distant thunder. " Out Glatworthy 
way he cooms, past the Green Maan, at th' end o' tho 
parish o' Westingwold. Speaking o' him soldier-wise, oi 
do construmble, your warship, the lad's maar trouble nor's 
worth, but spaaking o' him, as naahbour an' naahbour's 
son, 'tis a honest-hearted lad, albeit mortial saaft, an' oi 
were laath ony harm took him. 'Tis loikely his weazand's 
cut afore now by some o' they looping devils that be ram- 
pagin' oot yander in't forest" — he went on shaking his 
head ruefully — " A poor tale 't will be to take back to 's 
folk come Westingwold way. Daacent folk, hoome-keep- 
ing folk, coo-keeping folk, Gibbs and Gozlings every mon 
Jack o' them, aye, an' every woman Joan neither. Gibbs 
and Gozlings, noight but Gibbs and Gozlings ever come 
yet out o' Westingwold way, your anner." 

" Well, there'll be a Gibbs the less amongst 'em now, 
and no loss either. The Queen's army has enough of such 
unconfirmed stuff as that in it," replied the Captain, still 
wrathfully. 
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" Loike enough, your anner," Bunco replied Bubmis- 
siyely. '^ Nablins 'twas a gudo lad, a gude honest God- 
fearin' lad, oi'll construmble that o' him, when all's said 
an' done. A gude lad so a' was, was pore young Qregory 
Qibbs I " 

He was moving away, and had begun to retrace his 
steps towards the village, when, turning back for one last 
look, his face suddenly lit up. 

*^ Noo, by the mortial man I " he ezclaimod with a 
complete change of voice. '^ There a' be, comin' oop o' 
the way, an's wizand as saaf as saaf ! But what t' deil's 
has the young daf ty got howld o' noo ? " he added sotto 
voce. ^^ A bairn ? Hoit I if 't be not the goaviest young 
goavy ere was breeched I A bairn I — to bring a bairn into 
camp ! Why, a wolf cub' 'ud ha been a reasonabler sort 
o' thing, an' a must bring someat I " 

Up the green slope in front of them a big though evi- 
dently only half-grown, young soldier was coming along, 
with exactly the air of a young Newfoundland dog, or 
other big puppy, which expects a whipping. As he came 
nearer a pair of honest blue eyes might have been seen 
looking sheepishly out of a ridiculously youthful, freckled 
face, which at the present moment was red as fire, partly 
from the haste with which he had returned, but still 
more from the fact of having to make his entry into camp 
under the awful eyes of his superiors sitting there in judg- 
ment upon him. At his side, clinging tightly on to his 
leather jerkin', ran a small boy apparently not more than 
six or seven years old, a brown-limbed, agile little creature, 
stark naked, save for a pinch of red flannel, somewhat of 
the shape of a petticoat, which was tied about his middle, 
and which dangled in ragged points over his little stom- 
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ach and thighs. His head was covered with a bleached 
mop of hair, evidently meant by nature to have been 
flaxen, but tanned by sun and wind to hay colour. Under 
this tangled thatch a pair of bold blue eyes looked up 
through curling black lashes ; the rest of the face consist- 
ing of a little tumed-up nose and a round, red, confident 
mouth, furnished with small pointed teeth, which gleamed, 
as a dog's do, whenever he opened his lips. 

The child did not appear to be frightened, good reason 
as he had to be so. A reckless dare-devil sort of jollity 
seemed to exude from his whole tiny person, and as he 
came along he kicked up the sods with his toes, and 
stared boldly about him from under his protector's elbow. 

Another of the soldiers — it was the Welshman Price- 
happened to be passing along the same way with some fire- 
wood, and stopped and stared open-eyed at this impor- 
tation. 

" In ta devil's name what art thee pringing there ? " 
he exclaimed, in a tone kept low by the neighbourhood 
of the officers. " Ma certy, 'tis one of they little peastly 
devils of Oirish," he went on, wrinkling his ugly face, 
into a grimace of immeasurable disgust. "In ta name 
of ta devil, what made thee pring him here ? Send him 
ta join ta rest of ta prood ! " 

He lifted up the heavy log he was carrjdng, apparently 
with the intention of bringing it down on the child's head, 
who, on his side, looked up at his assailant with a snarl, 
the snarl of a small fox cub that is resolved to leave the 
impress of its teeth upon whoever attempts to molest it 

But the young Yorkshireman's face had grown even 
redder than before, impossible as the feat might have 
seemed, and he struck the log up with such a jerk that it 
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took the little Welshman right off the ground, so that 
he hopped perforce several feet into the air like a grass 
cricket. 

" Laave be, laave be, Tarn Taavy," he muttered, half 
angrily, half apologetically, as he passed on to confront 
the two terrible superiors, who, with Bunco still in the 
background, sat awaiting him. 

"Hither, you rascal! Hither, you dunghill-reared, 
pitchfork-carrying young oaf you ! '* shouted the Captain, 
as soon as he was within speaking distance. " How comes 
it that, contrary to orders, you are not here at the sound 
of the tucket? Answer me, you puddle-headed son of a 
sow. Answer this minute, or the lash shall teach you the 
use of your tongue." 

"'Twar the coney, your Riverence; the coney, your 
warship," stammered the culprit. 

"The coney, sir? What coney? I see no coney. I 
see a brat, though, a filthy little rebel brat, a dangerous 
devil's imp of a brat Who gave you leave, sir, to bring 
rebels' brats into her Qrace's camp ? Speak, you goggled- 
eyed jackass," thundered the Captain. 

But the unfortunate delinquent only twisted his head 
backwards and forwards, rendered speechless evidently by 
sheer embarrassment. Bunco, who had got behind him, 
at that moment assisted his utterance, however, by a 
friendly kick of so violent a character that it seemed to 
send the words simply flying out of his mouth as if shot 
from a catapult. 

" 'Twar i' yon greeny speckledy saart o' place, Saargint 
— ^your anner — ^an' aa war f ootin' it baak, best could, when 
aa spied a coney — ^least ways, a baastie, blue like, wi' long 
ears to it, an' it sprang from beyont a stone, an' away wi' 
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it oop th' hillsoido. So aa lets a yawp, an ran arter it, bnt 
it got away oop the hillsoide, when oot o' the ground leapt 
Bothin in a pesticoat, an' n'er another rag on 't,an' na big- 
ger nor a Dicky Dimmock. 'Tis a bogart for sure, thinks 
aa I But it whoops at me, an' it whoops at the coney, an' 
away wi' it, peg-legging oop ta hillsoide, as croose an' 
hopperty as a flea. So aa gathers both arms full o' staanes, 
an' when it had toomed tha coney, aa lets droive, and hap- 
pen we moight ha' killed it 'tween the two o' us, only there 
was a bit o' broken plaace in the groand thar, yer anner, 
and it gat in, an' aa saw na more o' it. Then this wan, in 
t' pesticoat, comes oop, wi' its face all sweatin', but as 
breet as a bullace, an' catches hold o' me, an' shows plaan 
as plaan 'twas wi' me 'twas meanin' to go. So aa gives it 
a cloot on t' head, an' bad it ga hame, but it wud na. An' 
aa ran away from it, but it coom arter me, an' aa cud get 
shut o' it no ways, no ways at all, 'cept a'd twisted t' neck 
o' it round, or dinged oot tha brains o' it agin a stane. 
Happen aa ought to ha' dinged oot its braains, when aa 
cud get shut o' it no other ways, only aa did na, somehow, 
aa did na, your warship." And the big clumsy lad rubbed 
the back of his hand across his mouth and looked down at 
his protSgS with the air of a schoolboy caught with an un- 
authorised apple in his possession. 

Captain Peters turned away with an indignant grunt. 
His anger, which had nothing really to say to young Oibbs, 
had, however, by this time subsided. 

" Take the fool away with you, Bunco," he said testily. 
** And, harkee ! touching yon Irish kern, keep him safe 
till I have time to see to his matter ; on your life keep him 
safe, Bunco, harkee I " 

Too thankful to get his charge safely away from under 
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the eyes of his superiors, Bunce hastily sainted, and pnshed 
the yonng recruit before him np the road, the small boy 
still clinging tightly on to his protector's jerkin, with a 
clutch which nothing short of violence would have dis- 
lodged. Arrived at the top of the village, all three turned 
into one of the largest of the hovels, which had been set 
apart as the kitchen of the detachment, and where the 
preparation for dinner was then in active progress. A 
couple of big black pots of the ordinary native make were 
hanging over two roaring fires, one upon the hearth, the 
other in the middle of the floor, the smoke of both of 
them escaping without the slightest difliculty through the 
multitude of holes with which the thatch was riddled. 

Soldiers, in every variety of disarray, were sitting 
around upon their heels, watching the progress of the 
cooking with an air of intense absorption. All armies, 
an authority has told us, travel upon their stomachs, and 
here in Munster at that time '^ meath and dring,'' as it 
was called, was the perennial difficulty and the eternal 
source of disorganisation. Of solid raw meat it is true 
there was seldom any great lack, the very village they had 
just burned, for instance, having afforded not fewer than 
three hundred head of cattle. Bread, green stuffs, and 
malt — especially the first and last — ^were what were eter- 
nally in demand, and never forthcoming. The victuallers 
wore unscrupulous rascals, over whose extortions the State 
Papers eternally enlarge— thieves who starved her Grace's 
troops, and filled their own pockets. At the present mo- 
ment the ** right furniture " had been promised from Bris- 
tol weeks and weeks before, but so far none had appeared, 
and the soldiers in consequence had only bread enough 
for one day in six. 
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A howl of mingled satisfaction and derision greeted 
the safe appearance of Gregory Gibbs, the young recruit 
from the East Biding being at once the butt and the 
spoilt child of the whole detachment. Dinner, however, 
was just then the one absorbing interest of the moment, 
and upon the two pots being lifted off the fires every sol- 
dier present claimed his share, and nothing was heard 
but the sound of many jaws munching and chewing at 
the tough meat Thanks to the care of Sergeant Bunce, 
Hugh Gaynard, the prisoner, got his fair share of the 
rations, while as for the " Dicky Dimmock," as his pro- 
tector called him, before the dinner was fairly swallowed 
he had become in a fashion the pet animal and plaything 
of every soldier present. The agility with which he 
caught the scraps thrown to him awakened especially 
perfect yells of delight and approval. Even Price, the 
Welshman, who had with diflBculty been prevented half 
an hour before from braining him, became one of the 
very foremost in picking out bits of meat, and tossing 
them, first to one, and then another corner of the cabin 
for the " Dicky Dimmock " to race after and devour ; his 
own particular patron, Gregory Gibbs, looking on the 
while with a grin of satisfaction which had the effect of 
causing his innocent, boyish face to appear all mouth. 

They were just as much like children, these brutal 
Elizabethan soldiery, as any other soldiers before them or 
since. Like children, they howled and raged when they 
were uncomfortable ; like children, they became placable 
when their stomachs were filled and yesterday's discom- 
forts had begun to be forgotten. They were not ogres, or 
monsters, or cannibals, any more than they were saints or 
angels, good reason as those who only met them during 
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working hours had to regard them in the former light 
As for the amount of steady, methodical butchering which 
they got through between sunrise and sunset, that was all 
part of the day's routine, and in fairness must be dis- 
counted as such. The clearing-off of rebels, young, old, 
resisting, unresisting, was as much part of the regular 
business for which they had been hired as the making of 
horse-shoes is of a blacksmith's, or the tinkering pots of a 
tinker's. They did it as a housemaid, let us say, clears a 
window of flies when desired to do so by her mistress. 
As for remorse, if a certain number of flies escape, does 
either mistress or maid remark, " Providence has protected 
those flies; let us not interfere with the merciful dictates 
of Providence?" On the contrary, the mistress says, 
" Sally has done her work badly, and must do it again." 
Sally, though a good-natured girl, without the smallest 
animosity against flies, sets to work and does do it more 
thoroughly. The illustration may be trivial, not to say 
contemptible, and yet perhaps for that very reason it may 
enable us to realise the point of view as well, possibly 
even better, than more dignifled ones. 



CHAPTEB VI 

TELLS HOW MABLOHO THE SEKACHIE WAS SEKT TO 

PBISOK. 

AxD meanwhile at Smerwick? As all who are ac- 
quainted with it are aware, Ireland is a remarkable conn- 
try for the transmission of news. Oood news, bad news — 
by preference perhaps the latter — it flies by no process 
palpable to sense, and doubtless therefore by some pecul- 
iar connivance of the friendly gods. Hardly had the 
fatal scuffle taken place near the ford of Glonkeen, hardly 
had James Fitzmaurice's head been removed from its 
shoulders by his own friends, before all Munster had 
heard of it The news was carried in the air ; it was re- 
peated by the birds ; it was whispered about amongst the 
reeds and rushes upon the bogs ; it was bandied to and 
fro as a matter of common information amongst the oaks 
and beeches ; it was told by the sun-fish to the cod-fish, 
and by the cod-fish to the herring, and the mackerel-fry ; 
was known, at any rate, quite as speedily as if some fiery- 
scrolled comet had proclaimed it visibly from the skies. 

To say that Dr. Saunders and the Desmond brothers 
rejoiced over the dismal intelligence would be to lay one- 
self open to a charge of historical libelling. To say that 
it was a fact not without consolation for them is to keep 

(«88) 
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strictly within the mark, seeing that the Legate was care- 
ful himself to announce as much in a despatch which he 
proceeded to send flying to all the principal local chiefs — 
loaders of many kern, lords of a hundred horsemen, mas- 
ters of ten thousand cows, and other potentates of the 
sort Fitzmaurice, ho observes, though not in those 
words, was an excellent man, and a very fine leader no 
doubt, also a faithful son of the Church, so far as he 
knew how to be; still Fitzmaurice had his faults. He 
was very obstinate— extremely obstinate, for instance, in 
his views about the treatment of prisoners ; his dealings 
with declared heretics were not at all what they ought to 
have been; he had expressed great disapproval of his 
cousin's recent feat at Tralee, a sentiment no doubt in- 
spired by unworthy jealousy; he had shown great dis- 
courtesy to the Seneschal of Imokilly ; he was capable of 
even treating the representative of his Holiness himself 
with a cool indifference which was not merely insulting 
but impious, and for these and other reasons Heaven had 
permitted his removal, as well as primarily to prove that 
^'the Cause had no need of one man," and as ''a pro- 
vision of God for the Fame of those left" 

The Desmond brothers had no need of such refined 
elaborations to prove to them that James Fitzmaurice 
could perfectly well be spared. Whatever he might be as 
patriot, soldier, or churchman, as a kinsman his loss was 
one that they could endure with a remarkable amount of 
philosophy. Sir John of the Pikes especially was aware 
of this. He leaped into the vacant saddle and looked 
about him with the air of a man who asks, '' Who now 
shall gainsay me?" By way of first taste of liberty, and 
as a pledge of what he would do if time and opportunity 
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were allowed him, he began by killing the prisoners — 
harmless pilots for the most part, whom Sir James had 
left behind under protection — informing the world that 
he did so in revenge for the said James's death. His 
next proceeding was to look around, and see which of his 
cousin's immediate retainers it would be well as oppor- 
tunity arose to get rid of. Amongst these — they were 
not, after all, very numerous — Maelcho was perhaps the 
most conspicuous. As a rival Maelcho was naturally no- 
where, still in some respects he was a person to reckon 
with, while as for winning him over to his own side, all 
Munster knew that for the senachie there was and could 
be but one master in the world, quite irrespective of the 
fact of whether that master was alive or dead. 

Now Sir John of the Pikes, like many another hero, 
did not care to be reminded that there had ever been 
greater and more God-like leaders than himself. He had 
no intention of killing Maelcho, for that would have been 
dangerous, as well as extremely unlucky, but it would be 
a satisfaction, he felt, if he could be got away from Smer- 
wick for a time, and there was a good friend of his own 
not far off, whom he felt sure would keep him safely, if 
only he could once be got into his hands. 

The difSculty was how to get him away in the first 
instance. As to inducing him to leave the children and 
their mother of his own accord, that, as everyone knew, 
would have required wild horses, and a good deal more 
than wild horses to effect. Unluckily, poor Lady Fitz- 
maurice was persuaded without any great diflBculty to 
lend her own aid to the little manoeuvre. She was pin- 
ing, as will be understood, to get away from the place 
herself, and it was suggested to her that if she could send 
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word by a safe messenger to her kinsmen in the north of 
the county, they would doubtless be ready to give har- 
bourage to her and her children before the troubles grew 
still bigger than they were at present 

The bait was too tempting to be resisted. It was only 
a two days' ride there and back, and she decided, there- 
fore, to send letters by some trusty hand, and Maelcho's 
were the only hands that answered that description. 
When he understood what he was to do, his own objec- 
tions to going were both loud and deep, but then they 
hardly counted. What could he do? He was only a 
clansman, and an Irish clansman of that day had about as 
much power of saying " N"o," when his masters said " Go," 
as a gun has to-day of refusing to go off when its owner 
touches the trigger. 

Not only was he to go, but he was to go at once, and, 
that no time might be lost. Sir John of the Pikes was 
thoughtful enough to provide him with a horse, one of 
the many superfluous garrons of the troop, a certain old 
white mare, good at carrying burdens, but not much to be 
relied upon in the matter of pace. 

Thus it was settled, and the. fiat having gone forth, 
there was no appeal from it. It was still only four o'clock 
of the morning of the day on which he was to start when 
Maelcho awoke in his own particular lair close to the door 
of the shanty upon the cliff. The letter he was to carry 
had been given to him overnight, and, as dressing was 
not an elaborate affair with him, there was nothing to 
hinder his starting at once. 

He looked out from his comer towards the sea, yawn- 
ing as he did so, his brown face still on a level with the 
stones, his mind still hazy, not having as yet bethought 
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himself of what lay before him. Below him the Atlantic 
rollers swept to the foot of the cliff — ^long, green, lazy 
waves, which broke with a hollow resonance upon the 
beach. The horizon was still muffled with vapour, but 
higher up the sky was pearly-tinted and transparent look- 
ing. The senachie's brain was more or less in a cloud, 
for he was a great dreamer, and, moreover, his dreams 
had that sort of sharp-cut distinctness, which is the char- 
acteristic of minds which oscillate habitually between the 
real — ^what we call the real — and a more shadowy and 
perhaps more entertaining country. He had been dream- 
ing a few minutes before that he and Sir James were 
back in Rome, and that the Pope had suddenly come 
upon them in his white robes, and had told them that Ire- 
land had been given up by the English, and that Stukely 
was to be its king. And he had not known whether to be 
glad or sorry at this news, until, looking at Sir James, he 
had seen that his face was contracted with a spasm of 
anger, a spasm so violent that it seemed to change him, 
as if he was melting into some other man. And with 
that queer noises had come, and strange clouds of un- 
known shapes overhead, and a hissing like a pot boiling, 
and one of the clouds had burst suddenly, and enveloped 
the Pope and Sir James and himself, and they had all 
gone rolling together down hill, and as he looked back, 
he had seen a great moving bog behind them, with the 
church of St. Peter's set on the top of it, only set sloping- 
ly, which made it look odd. And the church and bog, 
and he and Sir James and the Pope, had rolled over and 
over, first one and then another uppermost, like porpoises 
playing in the bay, until he had suddenly awakened with 
a start, and as his brain began to grow clearer, he pres- 
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ently romombered that his master was dead, and that he 
himself had to leave Smerwick that morning at cockcrow. 

With this new thought in his mind he sat up on his 
haunches like a dog, and, like a dog with a suddenly re- 
membered grievance, he whimpered a little to himself, for 
he misliked his errand greatly. Then he bethought him 
of his little girsha ladies, and crept hastily away on hands 
and knees into the interior of the hut to see if they were 
safe. 

They were sleeping side by side in a sort of improvised 
crib which he had made for them out of some wreck 
wood. One had her hands folded under her little chin 
and lay sideways with her mouth close shut, so that she 
seemed hardly to breathe. The other was on her back, 
and seemed, like himself, to be busy dreaming, for she 
moved her head to and fro, and frowned, and her small 
red button of a mouth was open, and her hair fell behind 
her in a tumbled brownish cloud. 

To poor Maelcho they were exactly what two little 
blue and pink images in a shrine are to some exception- 
ally pious contadino, only that his little images were alive, 
and therefore naturally, all the more adorable. He crept 
along, still upon his hands and knees like a thief, till ho 
was close beside their crib. Here he squatted down, star- 
ing hard at them, and wondering how anything so won- 
derful and beautiful could ever have come into existence. 
The elder child, half awoke, opened her brown eyes, and 
looked sleepily at him. Whether she took him for her 
father, come back at last, or whoever she took him for, 
she suddenly put up her rosy little mouth for him to kiss 
it A choking sob broke from the senachie's breast He 
hesitated ; then, with a guilty look all round him, he 
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stooped, and did kiss the little rosebud face, just where 
the soft eyebrows sprang out of the milk-white skin. The 
child's breath came up warm and sweet to his lips, and 
his foolish heart began to thump, and thump, as if it was 
going to jump out bodily then and there on to the floor 
at his feet ; his lips quivered, and next the tears began to 
start out of his eyes and drop down one by one upon the 
ground. He remained squatting there in the same atti- 
tude for some minutes longer ; at last he crept away upon 
hands and knees to the entrance; stopped there again, 
and looked back for a moment, the tears still standing out 
over his brown cheeks like drops of water upon a piece of 
bark. Finally he left the ledge, and went down the 
rocky track to the camp, where he found the old white 
mare awaiting him, and, haying mounted her, he rode 
away. 

He went quickly at first, meeting with various small 
adventures by the way, which having nothing to say to 
our story, must for brevity sake bo omitted. His heart 
still kept thumping ridiculously up and down in his broad 
breast, the tears every now and then starting to his eyes, 
and dropping. The image of these two little creatures in 
their crib hung suspended before his eyes like some bea- 
tific vision. His thoughts were full of them as he rode 
along, only they were not the sort of thoughts that can 
be put down in black and white, or reduced to orderly 
print with a proper regard to commas and semicolons. 
They were hardly thoughts in fact at all, certainly not 
rational thoughts. In his eyes those two little creatures, 
his master's children, were not mere human beings, not 
ordinary pieces of fiesh and blood as other children were. 
They were peculiar, they were apart, they were everything 
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the imagination likes to conjure up to express absolute 
separateness and sacredness. If the reader maintains 
that this was a very idiotic way for any man to regard two 
children who were not even his own or belonging to him, 
well, I can only say that no doubt it was, perfectly idiotic ; 
but then neither myself nor the reader — ^f or our comfort — 
have ever been Irish clansmen in the sixteenth century, 
and until we have been it is not easy for us to realise the 
Tery odd ways such people had of regarding matters of 
the kind. 

Meanwhile, Maelcho's first business was to carry out 
the errand that had been entrusted to him. By six 
o'clock on the following afternoon he had finished it, had 
delivered one letter and received another, and was re- 
turning back to Smerwick, his heart now light, for his 
face was set in the right direction. He had got into 
rather a choked bit of country just then, so, as his task 
was done, and it was too late to get back to Smerwick 
that night, he let the old wliite mare take her own pace, 
which was a very sedate one. Now and then she would 
stop altogether, in order to catch at some temptingly suc- 
culent morsel, munching it slowly and enjoyingly in her 
lean old jaws as she walked on again. Maelcho let her 
take her time and munch as she would, for he was in no 
hurry. The sun fell sleepily between the branches, and 
lit up the path with a speckled radiance. Large grey 
limestone rocks rose here and there, crowned with patches 
of pinky ling. The bracken and heather shot up ambi- 
tiously, climbing over one another's shoulders. Bees ex- 
plored the hollows, and fussed over what they found with 
a booming croon of approval. The trees seemed large 
and glad. The summer was still strong, and the joy of it 
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entered into the senachie's vagrant soul, so that he, too, 
in spite of all that had been and that was to come, felt 
glad at heart, and at his ease. 

It was getting to be time for him to settle upon some 
spot iSb pass the night in. Not that it mattered much 
where he stopped, seeing that one place was pretty much 
the same to him as another. He came to where two paths 
forked, and after a little consideration took the left-hand 
one, and rode on along it, until the old mare's back 
began to disappear down a leisurely incline of heather, be- 
set with boulders and fir trees. When he had quite dis- 
appeared, a very rascally looking face, with a pair of very 
rascally looking eyes in it, might have been seen to push 
between the branches of one of the firs, look after him 
carefully for a minute, then disappear silently in the 
opposite direction. 

The senachie rode on, unsuspicious of harm, for who 
was likely to want to meddle with him ? He'came to a 
spot which seemed somehow to invite him to stop at it, so 
got down, and, having turned loose the old mare to find her 
own supper, made his bed in the leaves, as he had made 
it thousands of times before. After this he searched in 
his wallet for some scraps of food, drank at a stream hard 
by — the wanderer has happpily never far to go for a stream 
in Kerry — ^glanced at the tree tops by way of orison, settled 
himself with his back against one of the trunks, and pre- 
pared to go to sleep. 

He did not sleep, however, for some time, but remained 
contemplating the narrow landscape, as it grew gradually 
narrower in the darkness. From his lair his eyes roamed 
from side to side — big, prominent, far-seeing eyes, like 
those of some big forest beast, only a well-meaning beast, 
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with no present desire to devour anybody. They were 
eyes that saw many things, things that to yon and me— 
respectable, house-dwelling persons who put on our hats 
to go out of doors — would have been perfectly invisible. 
The ears that went with the eyes were open too, to many 
things ; to the private stories told in the depths of the 
forest, and told only to those to whom such tales are an 
everyday matter, and have been since babyhood. The 
muttering of half-choked streams escaping through bits 
of turf ; distant conversations going on amongst the bur- 
rows and rabbit runs; the sudden squeaky remarks of 
flittermice, so shrill as to be beyond the reach of the 
tympanum; the papery rustle of moths following one 
another in ghostly procession, their wings just strik- 
ing for a second, and then parting. These and thou- 
sands of other matters, more intangible and less obvi- 
ous, were all open to him; they spoke a language he 
knew; they belonged to a plane of existence which 
he had never left If we insist upon trying to realise 
what it was he saw and heard we had better first try to 
remember the precise sensations of the child who, having 
run away from everyone, has hidden itself in some brush- 
wood or shrubbery, and finds that the bushes have closed 
above its head, and have admitted it for an instant behind 
the scenes, into a new freemasonry. Maelcho the sena- 
chie's mind dwelt habitually in that sort of brushwood 
condition. It was his by virtue of his craft, by virtue of 
his life, by virtue of everything that made him what he 
was. A child he was, and a child he always would be — a 
Child-man if you prefer the phrase, man by virtue of his 
breadth and inches, child by virtue of everything else ; 
and when wo have said this we have got as near to the 

17 
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root of the matter as we are likely to get, and had better 
abstain from the vice of analysis, which is at least as 
much given to obscuring matters as it is to making them 
clearer. 

To get back to the realm of facts. Maelcho went to 
sleep at last, safe, happy, and free, a bom man of the 
woods, and therefore sleeping as it were in his own bed, 
and natoral country house. He awoke two hours later, 
helpless, desperate ; a man undone I a prisoner ! Treach- 
erous feet had stolen up; treacherous hands had laid 
hold of him as he slept ; had bound him with new withes, 
withes so new and so strong that it was impossible for him 
to break them. Arms, legs, body, every bit of him was 
bound, almost before he had had time to realise what was 
happening to him. Plunge as he would, roar as he would, 
struggle as he would, he was helpless, he could do nothing. 
His strength was as useless to him as the strength of an ox 
that has been marked for the shambles. He was laid 
flat; his bonds were tied still tighter; he was lifted like 
a sack, and laid across th^ back of the guiltless white mare 
— now it became clear why he had so thoughtfully been 
provided with a mount I And then began a long dreary 
march, he knew not where, he knew not in what direct- 
ion, he knew not by whose orders. 

His destination was back to the coast, but it was not 
back to Smerwick by any means. Kerry has many long 
brown arms, which run out into her seas, as well as many 
long white arms which run far into her sides, and it was 
to the end of one of the former that Maelcho was bound. 

Ho was going to prison, but it was to a very peculiar 
prison, for it was one with a widely open door. Prisons 
have played a considerable part in the history of Ireland, 
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her real history, that is to say, not so much in the sort 
which gets written down in books. Generally, the prison 
preferred, it is tme, was the sort from which no prisoner 
has returned to tell us anything about its management 
Now and then, however, it happened that a man was 
found inconvenient to his acquaintances whom it was not 
expedient to kill off at once, and for these prisons were 
needed. The O'Neills, for instance, had an excellent 
prison at the bottom of their castle, one in which, a little 
before this time, the husband of the lady known as the 
Countess of Argylo had spent many years up to his knees 
in water, while his wife and Shane the Proud made merry 
above his head. Sir Morogh O'Flaherty had a good solid 
prison twenty feet or so below the level of the lake in his 
castle of Aghnanure. The O'Connor, the OToole, and 
most of the other great chiefs, possessed prisons also, 
prisons which for filth, blackness, and the rapid disposal 
of those confided to them, went far to emulate those at 
the bottom of the Castle of Dublin itself. 

The Seneschal of Imokilly's prison, to which Haelcho 
was bound, was from a prisoner's point of view an im- 
provement upon most of those, for it was at least 
thoroughly well ventilated and even well drained. It was 
a rather long, bpt not very lofty cave, set in the side of a 
perpendicular cliff, a cliff so perpendicular that no gull 
had ever tried to set up housekeeping on it, and so wave- 
washed that no seaweed — at least none of the larger 
sort — could ever find a root-hold at its base, even the 
purple bunches of mussels, despite their grappling-ropes, 
being liable to get washed away whenever the Atlantic 
really arose in its strength. 

Seventy feet above the last of the mussels yawned the 
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open mouth of the prison, haying in front of it a broken 
ledge projecting in much the same sort of fashion as a 
doorstep projects before a door. On to this doorstep Ma- 
elcho on his arrival was carefully lowered by means of a 
rope, which must have made him look from below like 
some very big spider at the end of a just palpable thread. 
When he had reached the ledge one of the men who had 
been charged with his capture went down and carefully 
cut his bonds, which were no longer wanted, then escaped 
to the ledge, was drawn up to the top by his friends, and 
Maelcho was left alone. 

It was really the most beautifully simple prison, as 
well as one of the safest in the world. Besides the great 
widely-open door in front, there was a tiny crack at the 
inner end of the cave, down which a thread of light some- 
times stole. This, like the former, was of absolutely no 
avail, however, for the purpose of escaping, seeing that 
Maelcho could hardly have put one of his big fists through 
it, let alone his whole body. It was a prison from which 
Baron Trenck himself might have been puzzled to escape, 
so glassily smooth was the cliff, so devoid of any single 
practicable toehold. Maelcho was not a Baron Trenck, 
and, after a few despairing efforts, he ceased even to try 
to do so. Had he not been a sacred sort of person in his 
way, he would infallibly have been left to starve, indeed, 
it was no fault of the Desmonds or the Seneschal of Imo- 
killy that he was not. That misfortune, however, did not 
happen to him. Food was dropped with pretty fair regu- 
larity, either on to his ledge in front, or through the crack 
at the end. Sometimes, when it was being brought to 
him he could even hear the voices of those who brought 
it — ^ghostly voices they sounded, like those mysterious 
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voices which sometimes travel down to ns through wide 
chimneys upon winter evenings. 

These ghostly voices overhead, and the brown slanting 
sails of Bomo pookhawn stealing across the haU-circle be- 
fore his door, were the nearest approach to humanity that 
for the next seven months ever came in the poor senachie's 
way. For company and recreation he had the gulls sweep- 
ing and squalling in front, he had the wet white gleams 
following one another across the floor of his prison ; he 
had the small, continuous sound of water dripping down 
its walls ; he had the much louder, though more inter- 
mittent sound of the roar, throb, tumble, clatter of the 
waves at its base ; above all, he had his own most lament- 
able thoughts. 

The result of such a state of things was what might 
have been expected, and ought to have been expected, had 
anyone had head or heart enough to reflect upon such a 
subject. The poor Ohild-man's brain was not of the sort 
to stand out long against such an ordeal. It sank under 
it, slowly but steadily, as one solitary interminable month 
followed another. The sheer physical suffering inflicted 
by such imprisonment is doubtless worse at the beginning, 
because at the beginning the nerves and muscles are still 
laid out for other work, and still crave the work they are 
used to. It is, however, later, when the pain is getting 
less, that the worst sapping and undermining probably be- 
gins, begins and goes on until, given certain circumstances 
and certain temperaments, everything — mind, body, soul, 
spirit — goes, and the suffering man sinks daily nearer and 
nearer to the level of the suffering beast. 

So it was with Maelcho. Not that he knew anything 
of what was happening to him, any more than the oak 
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does of the rot that is eating into its heart All the same, 
the process went on steadily, week after week, month after 
month. In his waking moments a little more uncertainty 
both as to where he was, but also as to who he was ; a 
little longer extension of the interval, always with him a 
long one, between sleep and life; in the interminable 
afternoons a little nearer approximation to the condition 
of some closely shut-up dog, craving for a companionship 
it never gets ; in his recurrent fits of fury a little more of 
the self -destructive rage of the same dog, when it bites, 
and howls, and flings itself against its chain. Maelcho 
had no chain, but he too flung himself about, he too 
howled loudly and frantically, his howls rising upon the 
breeze and being carried far away across the headlands 
into the open Atlantic. There was no one to hear them, 
except some passing cormorant, wandering round in search 
of garbage, nor, if there had been, would it have made 
any difference. Those who knew he was there, and were 
sorry for him, could do nothing to help him, and those 
who could do anything to help him were not in the least 
sorry. 

They were seven very eventful months during which 
he remained shut up in that airy open-doorcd prison of 
his — months in which Ireland for the twentieth time in 
her history was once more in the throes of a convulsion, 
a convulsion of which Munster was this time the centre. 
They were months of anxiety for England, conscious that 
her enemies were looking eagerly towards the ever- vulner- 
able spot in her heel ; they were months during which 
the star of the Desmonds was beginning to set for ever in 
blood and misery unspeakable. Maelcho knew nothing 
of all this ; nothing of what for him were infinitely more 
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important than any of these things. His own particu- 
lar charges might be calling for him ; might be wanting 
their big, loving nursery-maid ; might be crying to their 
honey-man to come to them ; to carry them about on his 
strong back ; be their slave, their playfellow, their idola- 
ter. Maelcho simply lay upon the stones of his cave, and 
did not know whether they were alive or dead. For him 
everything had narrowed down to those wearisome gleams, 
travelling across the floor, to the sough of the wind, to 
the roar of the sea, to the dull interminable recurrence of 
light and darkness, to his own tortured heart, and to his 
own fast maddening brain. 



CHAPTER VII 

TELLS HOW HUGH GATKABD ONCE MORE BECAME AN 

ENGLISHMAN. 

Those anxious stars, which watch over every man 
who is destined to succeed in life, must that year have 
kept a very careful eye upon Hugh Gaynard, or else his 
merits had a knack of asserting themselyes that is not 
common, even amongst heroes of romance. In spite of 
the very inauspicious fashion of his arrival, a few weeks 
later found him not only still alive, but actually on the 
road to becoming quite an acceptable member of this new 
community into which he had fallen. His footing in it could 
hardly yet be called safe, since it was one which an incau- 
tious word would have endangered, and an incautious act 
have brought back within his horizon that halter which 
ho had so recently escaped ; still it was a wonderful one, 
all things considered, and before long might hardly differ 
from what it would have been had he made his appearance 
in a more orthodox fashion. 

The case was really a very simple one. It resolved 
itself into either "hang," or else "not hang;" and, since 
ho was not hung the first day, and upon the nearest tree, 
there was fair reason to expect that he might not be hung 
at all. Further than this the respite allowed time for his 
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story to be heard, and as it turned out, to be believed. 
Once it began to be realised that he really was what he 
professed to be ; that no taint of Irishry rested upon him 
— a sine qua non without which there would have been 
neither grace nor pity — this essential point once clear, 
everything else fell easy and comfortably into its place. 
If he was free of that major sin, the chances were he 
was free of all other, and comparatively minor ones. His 
relationship with the Oaynards of Yorkshire began to be 
believed in; his long stay amongst the O'Flaherties, 
and even his more recent and less explainable residence 
amongst the Munster rebels, all were inclined to be con- 
doned. If he was an Englishman the chances were that 
he could have done nothing very heinous. If in the end 
he turned out not to be an Englishman, well, there were 
always plenty of trees to hang him to upon the first sign of 
its being advisable to do so. 

By one of those topsy turvy arrangements which are 
apt to occur in this very topsy turvy place we have all the 
honour of inhabiting, it was not the dull and estimable 
Major Peters who had respited him, but the brilliant Lieu- 
tenant Fenwick, who had so conscientiously desired to 
hang him, who became Hugh's especial protector, and the 
person to whom he had to look for such preferment as 
was likely to come his way. 

Hero worship was not one of Hugh Gaynard's weak- 
nesses. The faculty was not strong in him by nature, and 
it had certainly not been drawn out by any of the company 
it had of late been his lot to keep. A trace of it lurks, 
however, probably in all men, and something that in a less 
practical minded young man might have been called by 
that name began about this time to grow up in his mind 
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towards the very remarkable individual with whom he was 
now brought into contact 

For Lieutenant Fen wick was a remarkable young man, 
though it may not be given to the present writer to ex- 
plain in what that remarkableness consisted, which is 
another and a totally different matter. National charac- 
ter, if on the whole a fairly fixed commodity, is also one 
that under certain circumstances seems capable of being 
curiously quickly revolutionised. After for centuries a 
duller and heavier type had become stamped as the typ- 
ically Britannic one, recently — within twenty or thirty 
years that is, of the time we are looking at — ^the sudden 
throwing open of new doors, the sudden letting in of new 
lights of all sorts, had produced a startling modification 
in all that was ordinarily summed up in the word English- 
man. There were a good many unmistakable sons of the 
great Italian renaissance at that time walking about upon 
English soil, and this young man — ^late Lieutenant of the 
Berwick bands — was one of these. He possessed all the 
mental nimbleness, the personal distinction, the curious, 
flowerlike grace and attractiveness, which marked the 
type ; he possessed also its sensitiveness of organisation, 
verging upon effeminacy ; its clear cold tenacity of pur- 
pose ; above all, its absolute and truly magnificent indif- 
ference as to the means by which that purpose was to be 
carried into effect. 

A pretty fair allowance of gifts and graces you will say, 
for one young man to possess, and yet Lieutenant Fen- 
wick possessed more than these. Young as he was ho 
had already mastered the whole secret of success, and 
knew that it was to be summed up in the one word, readi- 
ness. He was always ready. No task was too hard for 
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him, no distance too long, no duty too unpleasant, no risk 
too great for him to ran. It had to be so, for he was 
strictly his own architect The third son of a small 
country squire, he had found no patron at his elbow to 
call him cousin, no great man able and willing to take 
him by the hand, yet already, by sheer dint of wit and 
persistence, he had set his foot upon a ladder which, un- 
less some blundering Irish skean interfered to baulk for- 
tune, and spoil so pretty a prospect, was tolerably certain 
to lead him to the yery top. 

For our excellent but somewhat slow-witted Hugh 
Gaynard, all this was of the nature of a revelation. Ever 
since he could remember, he on his side had been pricked 
on by a sturdy English hankering after success ; success 
of the most practical sort, one that could be measured and 
felt. Those two twin altar fires, the altar of Bespecta- 
bility and the altar of Prosperity, had always gleamed be- 
fore his eyes, only he had not in the least seen how he 
was to get any nearer to them. Now at last he did begin 
to perceive the way. It was a steeper, as well as perhaps 
in some respects a more crooked road than he would have 
thought of finding out for himself, but he could see that 
it was the right one, he could see that it would lead him 
in the desired direction, and he was ready therefore to set 
foot upon it the very first moment that he got a chance of 
doing so. 

As usual that first step was the difficulty. Indeed 
any friendly connection between the rebel with the rope 
dangling before his nose, and the officer who had just 
condemned him to it, might well have seemed impossible. 
Happily it proved not to be so. Like the rest of the 
camp, Fenwick soon left off thinking of Hugh as a rebel, 
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it being plain to the least intelligent eyes that he was 
nothing of the sort, and his story once accepted there was 
no reason he shoald not be treated according to his de- 
serts, whatever those deserts might be. He accordingly 
began to patronise him; released him from his bonds; 
took him in hand ; clothed him ; made him in a way his 
own personal retainer and follower. The human mate- 
rials in the camp were not of the choicest, and it was a 
comfort to find some one who was neither a yokel, nor a 
drunkard. Fenwick, moreover, would not have been the 
superior man he was if he had not been shrewd enough 
to know the value of devotion, one which was based upon 
solid grounds, and which therefore could be reckoned 
upon. It soon appeared, too, that there were points in 
which the grateful mouse could aid the benignant lion. 
Hugh had not lived for years amongst the O'Flaherties for 
nothing. The time that he had so mourned over as lost 
had not been so utterly lost as he had imagined. It had 
taught him to know the ins and the outs of Irish life, and 
as a consequence of Irish warfare, as no man who has not 
seen it from the inside possibly could know it Now this, 
as it happened, was a knowledge which his mentor was glad 
of. Like Maltby, Fenwick was not one of those bigots 
who believe that all campaigns are to be fought in the 
same fashion. Like Maltby again, or perhaps from Malt- 
by, he had quickly realised that if you mean to defeat a 
people, the first thing to do is to learn in some degree to 
understand them. This knowledge of Hugh's lay there- 
fore right in the very path of his own ambition. The 
Irish service, if visibly strewn with wrecks of many kinds, 
had its big prizes, and at the juncture we are looking at, 
it had more to tempt a man of Fenwick's typo and Fen- 
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wick's way of looking at things, than it perhaps ever had 
before, or ever had afterwards. That combination of 
romance and of solid gain, of rainbow-tinted adventure, 
and of hard and indissoluble money, which was just then 
drawing away England's sons to the furthest seas, and in 
quest of the least practical of enterprises, shone also in 
some sort over this poor racked and miserable dependency 
of hers. It also possessed a gleam of its own, not, cer- 
tainly, a very roseate gleam, but still one which had some- 
thing of that same fascinatingly combined character. It 
was a merit which Fenwick, like many another English- 
man who set foot upon it in those days, was intimately 
and intensely conscious of. 

For Hugh Gaynard, who is our present concern, every- 
thing was at last going rightly. His life was shaping 
itself back into the groove that it had been meant for by 
nature, and out of which it had only been pushed by 
accident. Whatever, too, there might be over ambitious 
or dangerous about his mentor's ambition, there was noth- 
ing of the sort about Ms. It was as prosaic, as well de- 
fined, as severely practical as the utmost prudence could 
desire. His genius — for a genius it was too of its kind — 
was of the older and the far more lasting type ; the slow, 
tenacious, Philistine type; the old, well-known, well- 
recognised bulldog variety. 

Occasionally, when he had time to think about it, he 
wondered a little to himself at the ease with which ho 
had slipped into this new life. Was it really but a few 
months since he was herding Cormac Cas's cows upon 
the slopes of Maam Tore ? but a few weeks since he was 
searching for sticks at the orders of Maelcho the senachio, 
or listening to that unveracious giant's tales of Finn mac 
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Ooll and Brian Boroimhe? The days went by so quickly, 
there was so much to do, so much in hand, and so much 
change and movement, that no one could be at the bur* 
den of carrying a long memory, a fact which Hugh pri- 
vately recognised as being distinctly to his own advantage. 
Having become one of the hunters it would have been 
very inconvenient to be perpetually reminded that he 
had lately been one of the hunted, indeed the trans- 
formation had been so rapid, and so natural did it seem 
to him that he should be what he was, that he was fast 
beginning to forget that he had ever been anything 
different Everything was at last right; everything at 
last beginning to go as it ought to go, and that after 
all was all that mattered I 



OHAPTEB VIII 

TELLS ABOUT WET WEATHEB, ALSO AB0X7T SICKlinBSS, 
SPIES, OBSTnfACT, AKD OTHER MATTEBS. 

Ogtobeb in Ireland may be one of the best months in 
the year, or it may be only November a little antedated. 
It was the last variety in 1579. For many weeks there 
had hardly been one moderately dry day, and men and 
beasts alike were drenched, miserable, and disconraged. 

It was especially bad weather for a sick man, and Sir 
William Drnry, the Lord Justice, and Oommander of the 
Forces, was a very sick man. The " country's fever," that 
mysterious and happily vanished malady, which through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries annually 
decimated the troops sent on outlying service in Ireland, 
had laid its hands upon him, and there seemed very little 
probability that he would ever shake off its grasp again. 
What made his plight the more serious, not only for him- 
self but the whole country, was that every other officer in 
Ireland held his commission directly under his hand ; the 
result being that at his death the whole machinery of 
government would come to an absolute deadlock. The 
consciousness of this fact was at the present moment 
paralysing the campaign. The commander's face was 

watched even more anxiously than the face of the skies, 

(«i) 
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the changes discernible in it from day to day being can- 
vassed by every man, with an eye, not merely to the serv- 
ice generally, but to his own separate and particular 
interests. 

Apart from agae, dysentery, and such miseries, the 
campaign itself was not exactly child's play. Kilmallock, 
until recently the main seat of the Desmonds' power, had 
for some years become, for military purposes, the capital 
of all that great forest country stretching from Mallow to 
near Limerick, between which towns it lay about midway. 
A rude road or " boher " ran from one point to the other, 
and there were also a few horse-tracks here and there, but 
throughout the greater part of its extent it was trackless 
and impenetrable, a jungle utterly impassable for any one 
not absolutely a native of the district. For garrison pur- 
poses it was indeed a good deal worse than trackless, for 
it was full of minute paths, intimately known to those 
who made use of them, but invisible to ordinary observa- 
tion ; paths which branched and rebranched in a compli- 
cated network, and the entrances and exits of which were 
sedulously concealed by those who used them. 

Throughout all this part of Ireland the forest had in- 
deed modified the inhabitants very much more than the 
inhabitants had the forest. Their ways, their thoughts, 
their habits of locomotion, their very bodies, had become 
adapted to their environment. Strip them of their leafy 
sheath, and they would hardly have known how to exist 
A roof might be, and in many cases was, a mere super- 
fluity, but a sky without some sort of midway break of 
twigs and leaves was an object foreign and inconceivable ; 
something that must have seemed almost shocking to 
think of. 
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At the present moment the whole forest was known to 
be swarming with the light-footed Kerry kern, under the 
leadership of the two younger Geraldines. The Earl of 
Desmond, on the other hand, had recently come into 
camp, and there made his submission to Drury, protesting 
positively that he had had no share in his brother's mis- 
doings. That these protestations were not believed goes 
without saying, and in the meantime he was retained in a 
state of quasi captivity, as a measure of precaution, and 
while awaiting the further development of events. 

The poor Lord Justice was much to be pitied. He 
was consumed with a wild desire to do something, yet it 
was far from equally clear to him what that something 
was to be. With the sense of growing weakness there 
had come upon him a growing desire to strike some ef- 
fective blow, one that could be reported at in high quar- 
ters, so that when he retired — as retire ho plainly soon 
must — he might at least do so with credit and honour. 
Unfortunately it happened that there was no very decisive 
blow that could be struck just then. As long as the rebels 
chose to cling to the woods, to attempt to dislodge them 
from there by force would only be to court failure, since 
all the local conditions were directly in their favour, and 
against their antagonists. The game to be played was a 
waiting game, only Sir William Drury had unfortunately 
no time to wait 

With his usual brilliant common sense Sir Nicholas 
Maltby did not fail to perceive this, and had no hesita- 
tion, moreover, about expressing it. 

" Methinks our good Lord Justice is afflicted with the 
lunes, at the heels of all his other complaints ! " he ob- 
served in the ear of his favourite lieutenant, Fenwick. 
18 ' 
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'^ Does he think that we can herd these bloody-fingered 
Desmond galloglasses as a shepherd herds sheep upon the 
downs of Kent? That we can track them through you 
tangled maze, which 'twould fair puzzle a cat-a-mount to 
thrid ? That with our loutish rascals, untrained to f oot- 
manship, hot from clay lands, and the slow following of 
ploughs, we can run down yon nimble-toed villains, 
taught from the very breast to keep up with the best 
horse foaled ! 'Tis frenzy, sir, sheer frenzy, and a right 
dangerous frenzy to boot, as we shall find ere long, an' he 
persist in it. Our course is plain. Starve them, and wo 
have them. Starve them, and we drive them out of their 
retreat into the open, and, once rid of these thrice ac- 
cursed jungles, we fall upon them, and, if one of the 
minching rascals escapes to tell the tale, call me for the 
rest of my life, counter-caster, and not soldier." 

All this was perfectly true, and a truth, moreover, that 
was plain to be seen by everyone, only it was not a truth 
that the poor Lord Justice — face to face with a more in- 
sidious enemy than even the Desmonds— could and dared 
own to himself. He continued, therefore, in his own 
course, proof against all arguments, and the utmost that 
Maltby could obtain was that, before attempting to drive 
the Geraldines out of their shelter, some effort should be 
made to ascertain whereabouts they lay, and in what 
strength they were then posted. Here again, however, 
there were great difficulties. Maltby had under his own 
command at Kilmftllock a considerable body of Connaught 
men, whom he believed that he had reduced by terror to 
obedience. Some of these he now sent out, but the re- 
port« they brought back were conflicting to the last de- 
gree, while as for the local spies no trust whatever could be 
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placed npon their information. Plainly it was necessary 
that someone should go whose report could be trusted, 
but who that someone was to be, and how he was to set 
about obtaining his information, it was not easy to see. 

True to his principle of always volunteering for any 
seryice, no matter how hazardous or unpleasant. Fen wick 
at once undertook the mission. With Sir Nicholas's per- 
mission he would, he said, take a small body of soldiers 
with him, merely as a guard, and for the rest would de- 
pend wholly upon his own observations, supplemented by 
those of the young man Hugh Gaynard, who would sup- 
ply his own lack of Irish, and upon whom he could, he 
knew, absolutely count. This proposal Maltby, after 
some little hesitation, agreed to, and Fenwick obtained 
leave to try what he could do, positive orders being, how- 
ever, given to him by Drury himself that he was not to 
delay ; that he was to content himself with a mere general 
reconnaissance, and above all that he was to return to tha 
camp as rapidly as possible. 

Accordingly he selected about a dozen men out of his 
own detachment, consisting of four or five old soldiers, 
with a few of the more promising of the recruits. Hugh 
Gaynard alone he informed of the purpose of the expe- 
dition, the rest being merely told that they were to leave 
Kilmallock as rapidly as possible, and once in the woods 
were to avoid straying ; an order which, owing to recent 
events, was indeed hardly necessary. 

They set out accordingly about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, not by the usual " boher," but along a narrower 
track, which would take them more directly to where the 
rebels were reported to be mustered. Almost immediately 
after passing the gates of Kilmallock the forest seemed 
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to open bodily, and to swallow them up. It was still 
broad daylight ontside, but here nnder the shadow of the 
trees twilight appeared to have already arrived. Some- 
times they came suddenly upon small pitch-black pools, 
lying half hidden amongst the tree roots, their edges lost 
in dense fringes of grass. Sometimes they skirted the 
edges of round bogs, rising like big brown sponges in the 
middle of the forest 

The men obeyed orders, walking one behind the other, 
almost upon each other's heels, speaking only in husky 
whispers, and casting, as they did so, uncomfortable 
glances at the rain-blackened branches, which crossed 
and recrossed one another above their heads. One of 
the younger recruits, Tom Poddies by name, generally 
known to his companions as ^' Jan Poddies' Tam," was 
making matters comfortable for his two immediate neigh- 
bours by a blood-curdling account, delivered in a hoarse 
whisper, of an incident which had occurred two nights 
before, while he and another soldier were engaged in 
sentry duty. 

" 'Twere the dearniest spot I tell ee, lads both, that 
e'er yer eyes lit on ; the dearniest, an' the blatheriest, an' 
the slutheriest. Sergeant Bunce he comes along on his 
rounds, and says he : * Have a care, Tam,' says he, * there 
bo a mucklc o' they looping devils round 'bout here,' says 
ho. ' Aye, aye, sergeant,' says I, * they won't take me wi' 
none o' their hide-fox-an-all-af ter tricks, so they won't, 
and murrain on 'em,' says I. An wi' that a went away, 
and I was left alone, a blowin' upon my nail, an' a wish- 
ing myself up to the neck i' a vat o' stinkin' pigswash, an* 
so I tell ee, for the creaking an' the croaking of they ould 
tree branches overhead was above natur dreesome, fit to 
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freeze a man's Tery gnts, so 'twere. But at last towards 
fonr o' the clock up comes Bill Noseworthy, just as 
'twere gettin' green o' the momin', and says he, * Time's 
np, comrade, and the devil rot it,' says he. ^ Mark they 
lolopping yarmin o' rebels. Bill,' says I. ' You be hanged,' 
says the pore fool, sulky like ; ' teach thy old granny which 
side o' an egg is the best to lick,' says he ; * I warrant ye 
I knows how to tackle the yarmin without none o' thy 
lamin', nor that o' no other daytal Dick,' says he. ' Dig 
ee good den then, an' they's your manners,' says I, and wi' 

• 

that word I went away, and to bed with me, if bed you 
can call it, bein' just stalks and fleas, and more fleas nor 
stalks, an' all goes well till eight o' the momin' when the 
next man goes to relieye him, an' when a comes to where 
a was, what did a find ? pore Bill Noseworthy lyin' on the 
ground, wi' his mouth wide open, an' a big bloody Irish 
skean a sticking oot o's gullet, and he as dead as the Bo- 
man general Annabel ! " 

Subdued grunts and groans to right and left of the 
narrator testified to the effect of his story. The climax 
was already known, but the present surroundings, and the 
mystery and uncertainty of their own proceedings gaye it 
new point and emphasis. 

They advanced in this manner for some three or four 
hours. The rain had begun again and was falling with a 
stealthy depressing " fiip," " fiop," which was repeated in 
subdued chorus by every leaf overhead, and every bunch 
of herbage under their feet It was impossible to tell 
whether the thickets and copses through which their path 
ran wore occupied or empty. They might have been the 
former, or there might have been a hundred rebels hidden 
away behind each of them for aught that any human be- 
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ing conld tell to the contrary. The soldiers as they ad- 
vanced kept taking stealthy glances to right and left oyer 
their own shoulders. This creeping along at a foot's pace 
through a country known to be swarming with rebels, 
and believed to be swarming with other things, worse even 
than rebels, was tk trial of the nerves such as very few of 
them were equal to. 

Fenwick meanwhile was making up his mind to leave 
his escort behind him and to go on with only Hugh Gay- 
nard. Apart from their fears the soldiers were absolutely 
useless. They might do well enough in the open, but 
here in this deceitful entanglement they were simply so 
many hindrances and additional dangers. They coughed ; 
thoy grunted; they stumbled against one another and 
against everything in their path; their boots creaked; 
their leather corselets squeaked; their heavy beef -fed 
bodies seemed to be getting bigger and more conspicuous 
every minute. It was like trying to achieve some deli- 
cate and intricate piece of stalking with a whole drove of 
buffaloes at one's heels. 

Having arrived, therefore, at an opening, easily distin- 
guishable by a single tall fir tree which stood in the cen- 
tre of it, Fenwick called a halt, and desiring his men to 
remain where they were, and strictly forbidding them to 
light a fire, or do anything that could help to reveal their 
presence, he covered himself hastily with an Irish mantle 
of the ordinary " shag-rug " pattern, brought for the pur- 
pose, and desiring Hugh Oaynard to put on a similar one 
and to draw the hood well down over his eyes, they sot out 
together side by side through the forest. 



CHAPTEE IX 

TELLS HOW LIEUTENANT FENWICK AND HUGH OAT- 
NARD PEROEIYED A 8WABH OF BED BEES IN THE 
F0BE8T. 

The. rain fell with a dogged sulky sort of persistence. 
As the two young men pushed them aside, the wet 
branches swung back in their faces with a dull swishing 
noise. It was not cold, but the sense of all-pervading 
moisture was chilling and depressing to the last degree. 
Ilugh was now in front, having been desired by Fenwick 
to lead the way. With the resumption of his Irish dress 
he had fallen instinctively into the swinging noiseless step 
and gait which he had acquired amongst the O'Flaherties. 
This Fenwick, with ready adaptability, imitated, and the 
two kept close together, swinging along one behind the 
other as though to the manner born. In their woollen 
"shag-rug" mantles, with the hoods pulled low down 
over their eyes, and with this noiseless swinging step, their 
disguise was about as complete as it well could be. They 
could hardly indeed have bettered matters unless they had 
contrived to kill a couple of wolves, and slip inside their 
skins. 

In spite of the undeniable unpleasantness of the expe- 
dition, Hugh felt in unusually good spirits. A sense of 

(»0) 
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elation and exhilaration, to which for a long time he had 
been a stranger, seemed to pervade his entire frame. The 
conscioTisness of being necessary, of being — if only for the 
moment — the leader and director of the expedition, gave 
him a delightful foretaste of future hours of leadership, 
which, it was to be hoped, would not be equally momen- 
tary. Through the openings between the trees warm 
heady gusts of wind smote against his face, and awakened 
as they did so a curiously vivid sense of coming success 
and triumph. Sobersided as he was, he was after all only 
eighteen, and his youth was still hot within him, so that 
there were moments when it could still sweep him along 
with it ; moments when the ground still seemed to tingle, 
when the air throbbed, and when everything appeared to 
be possible ! 

Spaces of sky, about the size of a pocket-handkerchief, 
became visible hero and there overhead. Then these 
would close tightly up again, and it would become nearly 
pitch dark. The tree-trunks were so saturated with rain 
that to touch them was like touching a sponge, the fin- 
gers seeming to get actually engulfed in them. It was 
extraordinarily close, too. An all-pervading smell of rot- 
ting vegetation seemed to fill, not merely the nostrils, but 
the very brain. Where they now wore the tree-trunks 
rose straight up, one above the other, for they were climb- 
ing a bit of slope, upon the other side of which, according 
to report, the rebels were posted. 

Suddenly Hugh Gaynard stopped, and hold up his 
hand to Fenwick as a warning to him to keep still. Then, 
stooping nearly double, ho glided stealthily on a few paces 
forward, until ho found himself upon a sort of ridge. 
Lying down here upon his stomach ho peered steadily over 
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for a fow minutes, then lifting his head very cantionsly 
he signalled to Fenwick to join him. 

The latter did so, advancing in the same gliding 
snake-like fashion till he was beside him. They were 
now upon the top of a low hill or mound, overlooking 
that peculiarly tangled piece of forest, known to the gar- 
rison as the " Black Wood,** * and could see for a con- 
siderable distance ahead of them. All over this part of 
the forest a crowd of red dots, like an overgrown swarm 
of bees, had become visible. The swarm was not arranged 
with any particular symmetry, but from the number of 
the red dots visible, as well as from the space of ground 
they covered, it was easy to see that they indicated the 
whereabouts of a very considerable force. 

A subdued murmur of voices reached the ears of the 
two young men as they remained there crouching side by 
side amongst the wot herbage. Now the sound would 
become quite loud, rising higher and higher, as the waves 
rise upon a seashore, then it would sink and sink, till it 
seemed to be a mere elemental murmur, such as the trees 
might make muttering drowsily together in their sleep, or 
the branches as they rubbed against one another in the 
darkness. 

Putting his mouth close to Hugh's ear, Fenwick de- 
sired him in a whisper to push on, so as to get if possible 
to the other side of the force which they saw encamped. 
Hugh obeyed, and they again crept stealthily forward, now 
almost upon hands and knees ; pushing aside the boughs, 
creeping under dripping entanglements, forsaking the 
path entirely, and getting coated with mud and slime 

* Properly Oort-na-tubbrid, now Springfield. 
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from head to foot ; wriggling, sliding, clambering, up hill 
and down hill, over a thousand invisible obstacles. When 
in this way they had advanced with great difficulty for 
more than two hours, they again paused, this time quite 
close to where the greater number and closeness of the 
red dots showed that the headquarters of the rebel force 
must be collected. 

No watch, as far as they could make out, seemed to be 
set, and certainly no sentries had challenged thenL To 
all appearances the entire rebel camp slept profoundly ; 
even the sounds they had at first heard having by this time 
almost absolutely subsided. 

After remaining in their new position for about a 
quarter of an hour Fenwick again made a signal to Hugh 
to turn, and they once more silently retraced their steps 
one behind the other, this time making their way as rap- 
idly as possible across country in the direction of where 
they had left the men. 

Although, owing to the darkness and their own haste, 
anything like an exact calculation was of course impossi- 
ble, Fenwick had seen quite enough to make him feci 
sure that the number of the rebels was largely in excess 
of even the highest number that had been reported to 
Drury. With this conviction in his mind his present ob- 
ject was to return to Eilmallock as rapidly as possible, 
feeling certain, as he did, that for the royal army to at- 
tempt to dislodge the enemy, with all the advantage of 
position and local knowledge in the latter's favour, would 
be an act of nothing short of lunacy. His mind being 
full of this conviction every moment now seemed to him 
an hour, and ho kept urging Hugh in a whisper to go 
faster, faster still ; regardless of their own exhaustion and 
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of the all but impassable condition of the ground they 
were travelling over. 

By dint of good Inck, more than by any special exer- 
cise of the science of woodcraft, Hngh did succeed in 
keeping in the right direction, and having, not a little to 
his own surprise, once more hit off the path, they ad- 
vanced with greater rapidity, and, at the end of three or 
four hours' hard walking, they again found themselves at 
the clump of trees where they had left the soldiers, and 
having collected them, the whole reunited party set off at 
a brisk pace, and about four o'clock in the morning ar- 
rived safely at Kilmallock, so far undisturbed, and in un- 
diminished numbers. 



CHAPTER X 

TELLS HOW THE QUEEN'S TROOPS WEBB DISCOMFITED 
IN THE "BLACK WOOD," AND HOW THE LORD JUS- 
TICE BETIBED UPON WATEBFOBD. 

They found it in all the bustle and confusion of an 
early start Weary of inaction, with a sick man's des- 
perate longing to do something. Sir William Drury had 
made up his mind to lead an expedition himself that very 
day against the rebels, although his ghastly face and 
fever-shaken limbs showed only too plainly how unfit he 
was to carry out anything of the sort. 

Carry it out nevertheless he would, and, by way of 
making his own discomfiture a little more certain, he in- 
sisted upon taking the Earl of Desmond with him, so 
that he might, as he said, assist at the defeat of his kin- 
dred. In vain Maltby remonstrated against this last 
piece of folly ; in vain after Fenwick*s return he pointed 
out to Drury the additional proofs thereby obtained of 
the strength of the rebels' position, and of the absurdity 
of attacking them exactly where they would themselves 
have wished to be attacked, instead of waiting until dis- 
union or other circumstances should have weakened them. 
No argument was of the slightest avail. The Lord Jus- 
tice seemed to be " fey ! " He would go, and he would 
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take the Earl of Desmond with him, and all that Maltby 
could obtain was that before actually entering the dreaded 
and dangerous ^* Black Wood," some attempt should be 
made to force the rebels to advance out of it into the less 
hopelessly entangled portion of the forest 

They got into marching order outside Kilmallock, 
where there was a little more space for the troops to de- 
ploy. Besides Drury himself and Sir Nicholas Maltby, 
there were in command Sir John Wingfield, the master 
of the ordnance. Sir Nicholas Bagenal, with Waterhouse, 
Fenton, and other English officers; also a considerable 
body of Irish, under the leadership of the Earl of Kildarc, 
Sir Lucas Dillon, the Lord Viscount Mountgarret, Bar- 
nabie, Baron of Upper Ossory, and others. 

Only a very meagre garrison was left behind to guard 
Eilmallock. Even the soldiers who had just returned 
being ordered to join their comrades, and retrace the path 
they had that moment traversed. Fonwick being now in 
attendance on Sir Nicholas, Hugh Gaynard found him- 
self, much to his own disgust, thrust into the ranks, and 
had to march along, limping and footsore, with the rest. 

That agreeable sense of importance and fast coming 
distinction which had carried him along so pleasantly 
while he and Fenwick were alone, had by this time quite 
evaporated. He was desperately tired for one thing. 
The intense fatigue of his long walk, combined with the 
multitude of bruises and scratches which ho had received 
in his efforts to pierce the wood, seemed to be only now 
making themselves felt His sensations were exactly like 
those of some over-driven cart horse, whoso one wish in 
the world is to fall down between the shafts, and then 
and there drop peaceably asleep. Despite his best efforts 
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rain of slegs, too, was getting every minute more deadly. 
Hugh Gaynard heard a load gasp at his elbow, and look- 
ing round saw the veteran Peter Bots, with a ghastly 
wound which nearly divided his head in two, rolling over 
and over on the ground in the last agonies. He himself 
was struck in the left arm, and the wound bleeding fast, 
added to his sense of confusion as to what really was 
going on around him. All he knew was that he was being 
pushed back somewhere by force of numbers ; next that 
he had got off the track, and was stumbling about over 
brakes and briars. Then for a while he was alone ; then 
again he was in the middle of a crowd ; this time a crowd 
of long-haired, bare-armed men, shouting '' Ubbaboos " in 
Irish at the very tops of their voices. 

For the foe was no longer invisible. Bebels in parties 
of twenty, thirty, and fifty, were showing themselves now 
in all directions. With yells of triumph they came out of 
the wood ; springing over the plaited boughs, or creeping 
out from below them ; falling upon the soldiers ; killing 
the fugitives ; whooping and cheering like maniacs. The 
English officers were in worse case even than their men. 
Weighed down in many instances by heavy armour, they 
were utterly helpless to resist their light-armed and nim- 
ble-footed antagonists. They were swept apart; they 
were tripped up by tree roots; they were entangled 
amongst boughs and undergrowths, and once fallen their 
fate was scaled. The rebels fell upon them, and poured 
over them, like some overwhelming human tide. There 
was a naked skean at every English throat, and few of 
those who got into the fatal " Black Wood " that day ever 
struggled out of it alive. In the language of the official 
report of the whole affair — " The kernes joined the 
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kernes ; the common soldiers stood agazo ; and the gen- 
tlemen were undone ! " 

How the scattered and demoralised fragments of his 
own detachment straggled back to Kilmallock Hugh 
Gaynard would have been puzzled afterwards to say. At 
the roll call that night the number of the gaps was found 
to be frightful, nor was there even the faintest hope that 
those who failed to present themselves then, would ever 
again be seen alive. Amongst those who were missing 
was poor Sergeant Bunco. He had last been seen trying 
to rally some of his lambkins about a quarter of a mile 
from the edge of the ^' Black Wood," and it was surmised 
that he must have been killed during a wild rush of Kerry 
men which shortly afterwards overflowed all that part of 
the forest 

The disaster was a very serious one, more serious than 
even the list of killed and wounded might seem to infer, 
though that was long enough. Two old and seasoned 
captains, Captain Price and Captain Herbert, were found 
to be amongst the slain, as well as over three hundred 
soldiers, officers and non-commissioned officers. Worse 
than the actual loss in killed and wounded was the whole- 
sale demoralisation produced by the affair. Maltby's 
Connaught men had disappeared bodily, and were known 
to have gone over to the rebels, while it was more than 
suspected that many of the other native troops were only 
watching their opportunity to do the same. Upon the 
English troops the effect was hardly less disastrous. The 
now recruits were dismayed and panic stricken ; the older 
soldiers sulky and ashamed ; both alike grumbled openly 
and continuously. 

Of the many sufferers by that unlucky day's expedition 
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the groateet sufferer, howeyer, was the man who was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the whole affair. For poor Lord 
Justice Drury that affray in the *^ Black Wood " was the end, 
not only of this campaign, but of all campaigns. A few 
days later he was forced to allow himself to be carried away 
in a litter to Waterf ord to die, leaving the further conduct 
of the campaign in the hands of Sir Nicholas, as next in 
command. It was a dismal setting to a life that had at 
one time appeared to be a very gallant one ; dismal for 
himBelf , and hardly less dismal for everyone else concerned. 
The condition of the royal army, indeed of the entire 
country, might at that moment have been fairly described 
as desperate. Ireland was like nothing so much as some 
waterlogged and unmanageable vessel, plunging about in 
an angry sea, with a more or less mutinous crow, its only 
responsible commander just fallen overboard, and all but 
a derelict in the trough of the waves. 




CHAPTEB XI 

TELLS OF A BANQUET GIVEK TO THE LOBD OEKEBAL 
OF MUKSTEB, AKD OF HOW HUQH QAYKABI) SPOKE 
BA8HLT AT IT. 

EvERYTHiKG that wsB planned and done daring the 
next few weeks was planned and done by Sir Nicholas Malt- 
by, and by Sir Nicholas Maltby alone. Vested with full 
power by the departing Depnty, he flung himself like a 
giant upon the task. His energy was astonishing. Although 
large, his authority was in the nature of things only tem- 
porary since it hung upon the life of a man over whom 
death was literally hovering, and the chief thing therefore 
was to make the most of it. And make the most of it un- 
questionably he did. Warned by the recent disaster, he 
carefully avoided the woods; outgeneralled and out- 
manoouvred the younger Desmonds into meeting him in 
the open ; fell upon them and some two thousand of their 
galloglasses at Monasterannenagh not far from Adare, and 
defeated them with heavy slaughter, an affair in which 
amongst a number of other rebels, our gallant fighting 
Jesuit, father Allen, fell, very appropriately, with his 
sword in his hand. Without a moment's loss of time 
Maltby marched upon Askeaton. The castle was too 
strong to be taken without artillery, but he burnt every- 
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thing up to its walls — Lord Desmond and the Legate 
looking on, it was said, helplessly from the windows 
— destroyed the town ; spoiled the whole country round 
about; slew every Desmond clansman he could lay his 
hands on, and finished off by making a ruin of the ab- 
bey, as well as of all the family effigies in its church- 
yard. More he might have done and probably would 
have done, but at that moment the expected bolt fell. 
Drury had died at Waterford, and every appointment ho 
had made in Ireland died with him. The soldiers under 
Maltby's orders had accordingly to be dispersed into vil- 
lages, there to remain in garrison ** upon their own guard," 
and away went Sir Nicholas and his own men to Con- 
naught, to see after his neglected governorship there. 

What happened in Connaught lies outside the scope of 
this story, though it was fraught with not unimportant 
consequences for certain members of the clan Burke and 
others. By the end of October Sir Nicholas was back 
again, his quarters being fixed for the time being in one 
of the castles upon the bank of the Shannon, which had 
not long since been taken from the Desmonds, Captain 
Peters, Lieutenant Fenwick, Hugh Gaynard — all in fact 
in whom we take any interest — having returned to Munstcr 
along with him. 

Although his credit stood higher than ever, and al- 
though the tale of his recent exploits was repeated with 
praises or curses throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland, Maltby's position was much less satisfactory to 
himself than it had been a month earlier. A considerable 
figure had in the meantime stepped upon the Irish stage, 
one that for the next few years was destined to fill it 
largely. Thomas Earl of Ormond, better known to his 
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contemporaries as " Black Thomas," had been three years 
in England upon his own affairs, but had now returned, 
bringing with him the Queen's commission as Lord Gen- 
eral of all her forces in Munster, consequently of those 
under Maltby as well as others. Between these two men 
there was no great liking, they had always admittedly been 
" smale friends." Both were aware however that it was to 
their interests to let that fact drop into abeyance for the 
moment. Sir William Pelham, the new Lord Justice, was 
expected daily down from Dublin, and meantime it de- 
volved upon Ormond and Maltby to keep the rebels mov- 
ing. The first thing that was necessary was for them to 
meet, and it was agreed that Maltby's present quarters 
should be the scene of that meeting. 

The castle was not exactly the sort of place most men 
would have selected to give a dinner in! Its basement 
was choked with disabled soldiers, the last few weeks hav- 
ing produced '* grate sicknesses.'' Its battlements were 
garnished with the heads of its late occupants, which had 
been given over as " the preye of the f owles." The coun- 
try round had been stripped of food up to the river's bank. 
There was not a stick of furniture of any sort in the house, 
not so much as a bench that any one could sit upon. 
Maltby however was not the man to be put off by such 
trifles as these. If the thing had to be done, the thing 
should be done handsomely. If the Lord General was 
coming, the Lord General must have an entertainment, 
and he took his measures accordingly. 

And an entertainment the Lord General did have. 
When he rode up, followed by his men, all was in readi- 
ness. Sir Nicholas's soldiers fired salvoes ; Sir Nicholas 
himself and his officers stood bowing in a row ; the board 
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smoked with heavy eatables, obtained heaven, or its oppo- 
site, alone knows how ; the Lord General was conducted 
in state to the central room of the castle, and seated — not 
as guest, that would not have been etiquette — but as host 
at the head of the board ; Sir Nicholas sat beside him, the 
other officers were ranged along in due order, according 
to degree, and the feast began. 

Hugh Gaynard, although his position was daily better- 
ing, had not yet reached a point where he would be privi- 
leged to take his place amid such a oompany, and his 
duties were therefore chiefly oonflned to handing round 
the winecup, and seeing that the soldiers who carried the 
trenchers did their work properly. His principal coad- 
jutor in this task was an impish-looking lad of some four- 
teen years of age, who answered, appropriately enough, to 
the name of Smolkin, and who was the Earl's chief page, 
and as it presently appeared, a prime favourite of his. 

The talk ran upon the impending proclamation, then 
hanging over the Earl of Desmond by a thread, and upon 
the point of descending. Those five hundred and seventy 
thousand acres of solid land, about to be confiscated, 
whetted the appetite unspeakably, and were gloated over 
in anticipation by every faithful subject present, " Black 
Thomas '' seemed to be in an unusually amiable mood, al- 
though the scowl for which he was famous never entirely 
left his brow. Suddenly, in the midst of these matters of 
grave discourse, the decorum of the table was broken in 
upon, and the attention of the entire company diverted to 
Smolkin the page, who, in the exercise of his function as 
cupbearer, had — apparently intentionally, and out of pure 
urchin mischief — upset the greater part of the contents of 
a flftgon ho was carrying over the bald crown of the excel- 
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lent but irascible Captain Peters. No little merriment 
arose amongst the younger officers over this incident, and 
no little rage, naturally, on the part of the victim. The 
Lord General seemed so little disposed however to take 
the part of the captain against the page that the matter 
had to be passed over, and the ill-used Peters was forced 
to smother down his oaths and wrath as he best could, 
while the offender proceeded placidly to fill up his mas- 
tor's winecup. 

A little later, possibly by way of explaining his unac- 
countable leniency in this matter. Lord Ormond himself 
led the conversation back to the delinquent. 

'* I prize yon graceless imp, gentlemen," he said, nod- 
ding towards Smolkin, who had prudently remained not 
far from his elbow — " because he was the page, and, de- 
spite his years, the faithful follower of Henry Davells, the 
best, bravest, kindliest gentleman that ever came to this 
land, and moreover the foulest murdered." 

" True indeed, my lord," replied Sir Nicholas Maltby. 
" I knew the gentleman, to my loss, only slightly, but 
have ever heard that he was, as your lordship says, of a 
right noble and worshipful carriage, although also that he 
was somewhat too soft and easy towards those of this 
country's breeding." 

Black Thomas glanced for a moment at the speaker 
with a cold straight stare, as if wondering whether it had 
escaped Sir Nicholas's memory that the Lord General 
himself was after all " of this country's breeding." 

" He was more, sir, than you have said, very much 
more," he replied emphatically. " He was the host and 
harbourer of every man who lacked entertainment. No 
man over yet craved aught at Henry Davells' hands that 
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he did not straightway receive it tenfold. For myself I 
have good cause to rue his loss, and so has all my house, 
and what he was to me, who would have died for him, 
that was he, and more too, to those unnatural Desmonds, 
through whom he got his death." 

** It shall be written in their blood yet, never you fear, 
my lord," Sir Nicholas said confidently. 

" Aye, aye, my lord," shouted the younger officers in 
chorus. " Their skins shall pay for it ! Trust us ! Yet 
a little while, and we will score it in red characters over 
their backs, aye, and write it deeply, too, into their rebel 
hearts." 

Lord Ormond seemed to be following out some train 
of thought of his own, undisturbed by these exclamations, 
for he sat looking down at the board before him, and once 
or twice he clenched his hands, as though some habitual 
subject of reflection were absorbing him. 

" Foul ! foul 1 Never fouler or more devilish deed was 
hatched or perpetrated," he said presently, with a slow 
and rather peculiar intonation in his voice. " I will own 
to you, gentlemen," he added, lifting his head, and look- 
ing round at the circle, " I will own that I would fain not 
think of this matter at all till I can find myself at the 
sword's point with the villain, or, better still, till I can see 
his carcase swinging out, head downwards, against the 
sky. May God do so to me, and more too, if John of 
Desmond die not yet, by the worst, the slowest, the most 
ignoble death that ever gentleman bom made end by ! " 

After this observation the other officers held their 
peace. Their efforts at objurgation had been well meant, 
but paled ridiculously, and they were quite aware of it, 
beside the slow concentrated hatred which breathed in 
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those words. Tho result was that no one spoke for a few 
minntes, and it was Lord Ormond himself who presently 
resumed the conyersation. 

** Yonder lad, gentlemen," he said, pointing again to 
Smolkin, ^* was lying at his master's feet, as it might be 
here," indicating a spot on the ground beside the board ; 
** Henry Dayells and the provost marshal were sleeping in 
one bed, the accommodation of the house they lay at being 
but small. Of a sudden there came a noise without, and 
in rushed this cursed yillain, John of Desmond. ^ How 
now, son,' said good Henry Davells, lifting himself up 
upon his elbow, and looking at him. ' No son of yours,' 
quoth the bloody-minded miscreant, and with that ran at 
him, sword in hand, for to slay him. Seeing this, young 
Smolkin here sprang up from where he lay, and ran to 
meet the monster. ^Wilt kill my master?' says he. 
* Aye, will I, and thee too,' says the other. * Not so,' says 
the younger Desmond, who was just behind him, ' I know 
yon lad well. Go thy way, Smolkin, thou shalt have no 
harm of us.' * Nay, an' thou kill my master thou shaU 
kill me too,' says he, and with that ran in upon their 
swords like a very hero." 

" This, I take it, is the lad's own account, my lord," 
Maltby put in, glancing with a smile to where Master 
Smolkin stood close by, his eyes fixed upon his master, 
listening evidently with all his ears to this tale of his own 
exploits. 

Black Thomas frowned darkly. " Whose else should 
it be, sir, seeing that he and a mere groom alone escaped 
from that scene of villainy? " he asked coldly. " I would 
give anything in the world, anything, short of my Earl- 
dom or my sword arm, if I could meet with one of higher 
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mond's eye chanced for a moment to light npon himself , 
he perceived that its expression of hostility had changed 
to one of cold and unmitigated contempt. 

In the course of the afternoon, when the feast was over 
and the guests had dispersed, his own patron took him 
roundly to task for his indiscretion. 

^^You brought yourself shrewdly near to the hang- 
man's grip, my friend, as I suppose you are aware," he 
said sternly. ^'What gad-fly stung you that you must 
needs blurt out your late rebellious experiences before the 
Lord General and the whole table in that fashion?" 

** He asked for information, and I was the only one 
that held it," Hugh returned bluntly. " If he wished not 
to have it, why asked he for it?" 

*^His wishing might have been its own master, and its 
mistress too, had I been in your place ! Danger, you will 
do me the justice to admit, I reck little of, still, pardie ! 
there are dangers and dangers, and were mine own neck 
within as ominous close touch of the hangman's fingers as 
thine, my young friend, I would walk like a very cat upon 
hot cinders ere I gave him a chance of tying it round 
with any of his ugly knots. Had I not whispered to Sir 
Nicholas, by whom it was passed on to the Earl, that you 
had already proved of good service as spy and secret be- 
trayer of the counsels of the rebels, the last farewell twixt 
thee and mo. Master Hugh, had been exchanged ere now, 
and your count with this world finally, and for ever done 
with." 

Hugh fiushed. '^I have betrayed no secrets, as 
you, Mr. Lieutenant, know perfectly well," he said 
quickly. 

" You will do so now, should opportunity arise, or my 
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countenance of yon, good Master Gbynard, is henceforth, 
understand, withdrawn," replied his patron quietly. 

Hugh opened his lips to reply, but after an instant's 
reflection held his peace, and a few minutes later both the 
young men left the room, and the matter was not again 
alluded to. 
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CHAPTER XII 

TELLS OP WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE LORD GENERAL 
OP MUNSTBR AND HIS MOTHER'S CHAPLAIN. 

Lord Ormond's position was certainly just then a 
remarkable one. Alone in his own family he belonged 
to the dominant creed ; alone he had never, in the phrase 
of the day, been "spotted with treason." Of his six 
brothers there was not one who had not at some time 
or other been under arms against the Queen, while of 
rebel cousins and rebel nephews the list is simply endless, 
two at least of the latter being in the end executed for 
high treason, one of them by the Earl himself, in the 
courtyard of his own family, castle of Kilkenny. 

Nearly related to Queen Elizabeth, and specially fa- 
voured by her; married to an Englishwoman, and an 
important figure at the English court, and in the realm at 
large, it is all the same as an Irishman, and only as a con- 
siderable Irishman, that he stands out with any particular 
vividness before our eyes, or can oven be said to have 
stood out with any particular vividness before the eyes of 
his own contemporaries. It is when we come to consider 
his relations with his rival and arch-enemy Desmond that 
the anomalies of his position become really, however, dra- 
matic. His mother, to begin with, had been the daughter 
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and heiress of the late Earl of Desmond, and on his 
father's death she had married her cousin, the present 
earl, so that the two rival earls stood to one another in 
the relationship of stepfather and stepson. That poor 
woman was now dead, worn out with the endless struggle 
between sons and husband, but another Lady Desmond — 
the niece, this time, instead of the mother of Lord Or- 
mond — had taken the task in hand, and stood there, 
wedged between the upper and the nether millstone, help- 
less to avert a doom, which she at least had had no hand 
in bringing aboni 

For the end, so often threatened, so long postponed, 
was nearly reached now. After all his doublings and 
windings ; after his promises to both sides ; after his in- 
numerable inconsistencies ; after all and sundry his hesi- 
tations, follies, shifts, the Earl of Desmond stood before 
the world of Ireland a ruined man. The Damoclean 
sword of proclamation still hung suspended above his 
head, but the thread which supported it was wearing 
through fast, and nothing could now avail to hinder it 
from falling. Even the surrender of the Legate Saunders, 
which was the point at present insisted upon, would only 
have retarded that end; his heir had already been sur- 
rendered, and as might have been expected, the sacrifice 
had proved of no avail. His doom in short was absolutely 
sealed. The hatred that had grown and swelled since the 
first Butler and the first Geraldine met face to face in 
Munster, was in a fair way of being ended now, and ended 
moreover in the only way in which it ever could be ended. 
His enemy stood in the very gap ; had come down to the 
province for no other purpose than to see that his im- 
pending ruin was made complete ; that the hated rival 
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house was crashed, beyond all possibility of its erer being 
set upon its feet again. 

So far, one would have said, Lord Ormond at least 
ought to have been a happy man, and yet there were bit- 
ters in his cup also, as well as sweets. The sense of being 
eternally under hostile criticism was like gall and worm- 
wood to a temper never exactly of the mildest To say 
that he had many enemies would be to understate the 
case ridiculously. It would be very much more accurate 
to say that every English official and officer in the whole 
country was his enemy, and that nothing but the Queen's 
personal friendship enabled him to hold his own in it for 
five minutes. Even his Protestantism was roundly assert- 
ed by those who served under him to be nothing but a 
mere veneer ; that he was at heart inclined to the old re- 
ligion, and was always ready, if not to favour, at least to 
show a certain amount of leniency to those who prac- 
tised it. 

A case of some little interest in this respect occurred 
a few days after the feast recorded in the last chapter. 
Another Desmond castle upon the banks of the Shannon 
had meanwhile been captured, Ormond's men this time 
taking their share in the assault. Prom the report of an 
eye-witness it does not seem to have been a very perilous 
undertaking. That report, which will be found in the 
State papers for the year, is, by the way, such a model of 
succinctness that it may be transcribed just as it stands. 
It runs thus : 

"They made no deffence oft fyght, butt the howse 
being entered, they yielded, and sum sowght to swim 
away, butt thare escaped nott one, neither off man, wom- 
an, nor childe." 
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Amongst those who thus made ^* no deflence off f yght " 
were two priests who, being captured, sitting quietly in- 
side the castle, were brought before the general, who with 
some of the other officers was holding a rough and ready 
court-martial in a hall upon the second floor. 

The castle, not being of any great size, this hall, 
although its chief apartment, was nothing but a medium- 
sized flagged apartment, lit by a single unglazed window, 
or rather slit As a result, most of the light which 
reached it came, not from abo^e, but up the stone stairs 
leading to the bottom of the castle stairs ; which were at 
present encumbered with wounded soldiers, dead rebels, 
burnt straw, broken weapons, and all the other confused 
impedimenta of a siege. Up these crowded stairs the two 
priests were hustled by the soldiers who had captured 
them, and were dragged before the general. One of them 
was a stolid-looking young man, evidently a peasant, 
whereas the other was a very old man, lean as a wolf, 
with a wrinkled, but still massive face, dark eyed, keen, 
and intellectual looking. His cassock was in rags, his 
scanty white hair was dishevelled by the rough handling 
he had sustained, yet there was about him an air of inborn 
dignity, which nothing seemed to touch, and he glanced 
around him without the slightest sign of fear, or even of 
discomposure. 

Lord Ormond, who was seated upon the only chair 
the castle afforded, started, and uttered a loud ejaculation 
OS his eyes rested on the elder priest. The recognition 
was evidently mutual, and if the Earl looked haughtily at 
the priest, so, at least equally haughtily, did the priest 
look at the Earl. 

"Gentlemen, I know this fellow well," Lord Ormond 
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then said, addressing the rest of the officers. **I have 
known him for years, in fact, all my life. He was the 
chaplain and confessor of my unhappy mother, the late 
nnfortnnate Countess of Desmond. A more dangerous 
firebrand, a more rooted and persistent foe of the Queen's 
Grace, does not I believe breathe at this moment in Ire- 
land, nor one whose mind is more set upon persecution, 
were his opportunities in that respect equal to his desires. 
There is no need, gentlemen, to trouble you with any de- 
tailed examination in his case. I condemn him at sight 
Let the order for his execution be made out at once. He 
has burdened the earth, and her Grace's patience, too 
long." 

" And I, also, have known you long, very long, Thomas 
Earl of Ormond," replied the old priest, breaking silence, 
and speaking not loudly, or passionately, but with a shrill 
denunciatory ring in his voice which made it vibrate and 
tingle sharply through the hall. " I have known you too 
well, sir, and too long ! I have known a bad ungrateful 
son, to a most tender and indulgent mother! I have 
known a hard usurping kinsman ! I have known a rene- 
gade from his church, and a cruel scourge to his native 
land. The soil of Ireland rejects you, Thomas Earl of 
Ormond, as the floor of the courts of heaven will one 
day reject your thrice miserable soul 1 " 

Sir Nicholas Maltby, who had been watching Lord 
Ormond's face with some attention while this denuncia- 
tion was going on, at this moment leaned over, and whis- 
pered a word in his ear. Apparently the proposal, what- 
ever it was, did not however meet the Earl's approval, for 
he frowned, and shook his head emphatically. 

"TTseless, sir, I tell you, perfectly useless," he said 
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aloud. *'I know the man well. His stubbornness is 
proverbial ; his devotion to what he considers the inter- 
ests of his church notorions. You might rack him to 
pieces; you might literally singe his whole carcase, till 
there was not an atom of it but was as black as a coal, 
and you wonld get nothing oat of him; I tell yon, 
nothing ! " 

Maltby however continued to press his point, what- 
ever it was, and it was evident that he was supported by 
the general sense of the rest of the meeting. There was 
something about the manner of nearly every officer pres- 
ent which seemed to sting and irritate Lord Ormond un- 
controllably, for, with a vehement gesture of anger, he 
suddenly started up from his seat. 

" Have your own way, gentlemen ! have your way ! " 
he exclaimed. " I leave you free, only, mark you, / will 
have no hand or part in the matter!" And, so saying, 
he left the hall abruptly. 

The result of this conversation was revealed to Hugh 
Gaynard a little while later, and in rather a singular 
way. 

He had been waiting for Fenwick in the outer hall, 
and was beginning to wonder what had become of him, 
when he suddenly came out of one of the smaller rooms 
or cells which opened from it, with a step quite unlike 
his usual deliberate one. His face was deadly white ; all 
its delicate contours violently contracted, as if by some 
illness, or violent emotion. He went straight up to the 
window, and leaned out. A violent spasm passed through 
his frame, and the next moment he was exceedingly sick. 

So sudden, and so unexplained an emotion on the part 
of ono usually so self-contained, naturally aroused Hugh's 
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curiosity, and, hastening over to his side, he begged to 
know what was amiss. 

** My training, sir, my training, I suppose," Fenwick 
replied calmly. " Or perchance, to speak more frankly 
and less pedantically, my stomach ! " he added, wiping his 
lips with a delicately laced handkerchief. 

" Blood," he went on after a minute, " no matter how 
spilled, is, I thank heaven, of no more account to me than 
so much water, but there are other things of which I can- 
not as yet boast as much, and amongst them are hot irons 
and frizzling human flesh — and one of them an old man 
too ! " Again a spasm crossed his face, but controlling 
himself with a violent effort : — 

"The two priests are being tortured in there!" he 
added, pointing calmly towards one of the lower door- 
ways. 

Hugh's cheek too paled for a moment, and a look of 
horror crossed his face. He was not, however, one of 
those persons who set up to be wiser, more humane, or 
more enlightened than their age. Priests, he was aware, 
had occasionally to be tortured, whenever it was thought 
likely that they would have important information to 
give, and at the present moment the precise whereabouts 
of the Legate Saunders was of immense importance for 
the government of Ireland to know. That such measures 
were much to be regretted, he felt quite sure of, as well as 
that he himself would have found the greatest diflBculty 
in giving such an order, especially if he had been called 
upon personally to supervise its execution. Cruelty qud 
cruelty was as abhorrent to him, in short, as it is to any 
other perfectly normal human being, and the only thing 
to be done, he felt, when such incidents came unforta- 
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nately within yoar knowledge, was to think about them 
as little as possible. This he accordingly resolved to do, 
and with his usnal practical good sense at once set about 
doing. The result was that his cheek quickly regained 
its usual colour, whereas Fenwick — immeasurably the 
harder, the colder, and the less humane man — ^was made 
thoroughly ill by what he had seen, as was shown for days 
by his uncontrollable neryousness, and rapidly changing 
colour. Such, a physiologist might remark, are the ya- 
garies of temperament. 

Whatever might be the merits of the system, even the 
staunchest conseryative of the day would probably have 
admitted that they were merits which required to be sup- 
ported by success. In the present case that test was sig- 
nally wanting. No information of any sort was able to 
be extracted from either of the priests, both of them re- 
maining absolutely mute, the younger one with all the 
stolid apathy of a peasant, the elder one with something 
of the rapt and upborne aspect of the martyr, who feels 
that such pangs are, after all, but the prelude, and the 
inevitable prelude, of what is to come. The formalities 
being thus accomplished, there was nothing to do but to 
make out the order for their execution, which was accord- 
ingly fixed for the same evening at sundown. 

One more interview after this took place between the 
Earl of Ormond and his late mother's chaplain, one which, 
owing to the circumstances of the case, attracted a good 
deal of attention at the time, and was often spoken of 
afterwards. 

It had been a busy, bustling day, but towards sundown 
there came a moment of relaxation. A good many of the 
officers, including Sir Nicholas and the Earl himself, had 
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collected in a small gnardroom, near the entrance of the 
castle, where there was a low window and window ledge, 
and were standing in this window, laughing and chatting 
together, when the two priests passed on their way to exe- 
cution. 

The younger one showed no signs of the ordeal he had 
undergone, but the elder priest was quite unable to walk, 
and had to be carried in a litter by a couple of soldiers. 
So much movement was going on at the time, and so 
much running to and fro in front of the castle, that this 
part of the ordinary afternoon proceedings might have 
passed unnoticed, but that, as they were passing, one of 
the soldiers, who bore the litter, by some clumsiness jolted 
up against another soldier, who was carrying fodder, the 
result being that both were shoved up against the walls of 
the castle, and the litter in which the elder priest lay got 
pushed nearly on to a level with the shoulders of the 
group of officers, who were lounging over the ledge of the 
guardroom. 

Boused by the jolt, the old priest's eyes, which had 
been closely shut, at this moment suddenly opened, and 
he looked about him. At first his gaze was merely the 
vacant and unlocalised gaze of a man newly wakened out 
of a swoon, who does not precisely know to which world 
he has returned. After a moment, however, it regained 
clearness, and his eyes rested full upon Black Thomas, as 
he stood there, close above him, visibly the leader of all 
that brilliant company, a ray of late afternoon sunshine 
gleaming upon his armour, and upon the winecup which 
Smolkin the page was at that moment handing him. 

Lifting himself a little from the litter, with a sudden 
effort the old priest plucked out his recently mutilated 
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right hand, which till then he had kept carefully con- 
cealed under his robe, and held it for a moment palm up- 
wards full in the Earl's face, then pointed with it signifi- 
cantly and ecstatically, straight up into the sky above 
their heads. 

** An old man's hand, my lord I " he said very quietly. 
Then he passed on, upon his way to be hanged. 



CHAPTER Xm 

TELLS HOW THE LORD JUSTICE OF IRELAND, AND THE 
LORD GENERAL OP MUNSTER, WENT FORTH TO 
"annoy" THE DESMONDS. 

After this the campaign grew dull for a time, and 
produced no very marked results upon the royal side. 
The chief event of the hour was that the Earl of Des- 
mond was duly proclaimed traitor, with all the formali- 
ties, a price being put upon his head, a free pardon offered 
to all who would desert from him, with other details, im- 
portant, but unfortunately long-winded. The original 
document, with all its signatures, may still be seen by 
those who take an interest in such matters, and bears, 
besides those of Pelham, Maltby, and the mayor of Water- 
ford, a long ominous row of Butler names, all, save that 
of Lord Ormond himself, those of distinguished ci-devant 
rebels, and no less than four of them those of the luckless 
man's own stepsons. 

By way perhaps of proving to the Queen that it was 
quite a mistake of hers to think that his open enmity was 
not likely to be more troublesome than even his most half- 
hearted loyalty, and that a Desmond, if rather a degen- 
erate one, still was the Desmond, the newly made rebel 
disappeared silently one night from the neighbourhood 

(8(H) 
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of Askeaton, melting away apparently like a cloud. The 
next news which reached the royal camp was that he had 
stolen across the country, and that he and his brothers, 
with the aid of their friend the Seneschal of ImokiUy, 
had fallen upon the town of Youghal ; had taken it by 
storm ; slain its citizens ; sacked it, and seized possession 
of all its stores. What was held yet further to prove their 
*' cankered and alienated hearts,^ was that they had actu- 
ally drawn down from the court house of the town her 
Majesty's own arms, and then and there '^with their 
daggers despitefuUy cufc and thrust them through." 

' This was rather a serious matter, the more so since 
it had already begun to be realised that the proclama- 
tion had been made in a little too much of a hurry, and 
that it would have been wiser to wait till the means of 
enforcing it were somewhat more in readiness. The Lord 
General's curses were especially loud, for Youghal was un- 
pleasantly near to Lismore, and Lismore was upon the very 
verge of his own Palatinate. Swear as he might, and as 
they all might, there was very little just then to be done. 
Cork was for the moment the most serious point of peril, 
and messages flew to Sir Warham St Leger, who was in 
command there, ordering him upon his allegiance to keep 
the rebels from its walls, to which he replied, with some 
justice, that Lord Ormond had better come and hold Cork 
himself, if he wanted it held, and that for his part he had 
only a handful of men with him, and that most of them 
were then " deade sicke." 

The check was for the moment complete, and perhaps 
the irritation it produced must be allowed for when we 
consider what followed. Desmond, being for the moment 
safe out of reach, the recent mild-sounding proclamation 
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of the Lord Justice that if he continued to be impeni- 
tent, he, the Lord Justice, would, in that case, *^ mis- 
like to have to annoy his people," came into force, and 
it was decided that the ^'annoyance" should now 
begin. 

Before even this vicarious form of retribution could 
be accomplished arrangements had to be made. VictuaLs 
as usual had failed to arrive at the right time. Two 
vessels, the '^Elizabeth" and the ''Bear of London," 
were both of them long over due, but neither had ap- 
peared, while the '' Gift of God " had run upon the rocks, 
and was reported to have '' taken a great leake." The re- 
sult was that ''meath and dring" were as usual in 
arrears, and the men's tempers none the better there- 
by. Pelham had to hurry up to Dublin to seek for sup- 
plies there; Ormond dashed off to his own Palatinate; 
Maltby hovered about between Thoraond and Galway, 
trying to keep the Burkes and other marauders in check. 
At last, however, all was in readiness. Two thousand 
fresh men had meanwhile arrived from England, bring- 
ing with them — a very important matter — two months* 
victualling. Ormond came back from Kilkenny, Pelham 
flew down from Dublin to meet him, picking up the 
scattered English garrisons as he came, and the work of 
** annoyance " began in earnest. 

They met not at Adare, as has been often said, but at 
Kathkeale, a little further to the west. Here they sep- 
arated, the Lord Justice taking the land side, the Earl of 
Ormond keeping to the river bank, both undertaking to 
clear the country as it had never been cleared before. 
The tale of their doings is not one, fortunately, that re- 
quires to be told here in any detail. All that need be 
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said is that there conld be no doubt as to the '^ annoy- 
ance " inflicted. From this point of view the perform- 
ance was held at the time to be a thoroughly workman- 
like one, and one which reflected the utmost credit upon 
all who bore a hand in it. Not since Ireland was an 
island, had there been so clean, so little slurred, or hur- 
ried a clearing. Four hundred slain upon the first day ; 
four hundred and fifty the second; and so on, in a 
steadily rising scale. No partiality was shown either. If 
the cabins were not spared, so neither were the castles of 
the big men, or the lesser houses of the middle folk. 
The year so far had been an unusually dry one, and as a 
consequence fire — generally an unsatisfactory weapon in 
Ireland — ^proved on this occasion to be extremely effect- 
ive. The soldiers had only to toss their brands into 
everything they saw in order to insure a blaze, the con- 
flagration, once started, racing undisturbed hither and 
thither across the country. 

All with whom we are acquainted on the royal side be- 
longed to that division over which Lord Ormond com- 
manded, consequently their line of march lay directly 
along the river bank. Day after day they marched beside 
the broad waters of the Shannon, and day after day their 
track was discernible in a long black, locust-like trail be- 
hind them. By the middle of March the weather sud- 
denly turned bitterly cold ; furious showers of snow and 
sleet descended ; then the sun would dash out again fan- 
tastically; sending forth wild wintry shafts, like some 
inquiring finger of light, fiying down from the sky to see 
what was going on in this poor forgotten comer of Qod's 
earth ; fiying across the river banks, across the sad, green 
and now corpse-strewn country, and away, like a pro- 
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longed lightning Sash, tHl it lost itself amid the mists 
and storms of the Atlantic. 

Under these various conditions the work of destmction 
went on uninterruptedly. By the third week of the 
month the army had got nearly to the mouth of the 
Shannon, and was about to march into Kerry, in order to 
deal with the villages there in the same fashion as those 
in Limerick had been already dealt with. 

It chanced that at the next village at which they 
stopped some additional interest was awakened by a re- 
port that the wife and other belongings of the dead arch- 
traitor Fitzmaurice had found harbourage there. As to 
the truth of this report no one in the Boyal army could 
speak positively, but, if so, care was taken that they 
should certainly not escape. Amongst the men under 
Captain Peters's orders, Dan'l Drax, the preacher, was es- 
pecially commended by his superiors for the pious feroci- 
ty with which he endeavoured to " give religion and the 
gospel free course," as one of the many and most useful 
euphemisms of the day had it. 

All the soldiers, it must be said, were not equally ener- 
getic, indeed some of them, especially amongst the new 
recruits, incurred no little blame for the half-hearted 
manner in which they carried out the orders confided to 
them. By four o'clock in the afternoon the village had 
practically ceased to exist, and the soldiers were straggling 
about in groups, or sitting here and there over the ground, 
chatting, and comparing notes upon the incidents of the 
day. It had not been a hard one, and, as there had been 
no resistance, there were naturally no casualties. Food, 
too, was just then unusually plentiful. Nevertheless that 
air of alacrity, so pleasant to see in soldiers upon active 
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service, was rather noticeable by its absence. In one of 
the groups especially, which chanced to consist of some 
of the recently enlisted Yorkshire contingent, the faces of 
the men might even have been said to wear a shamefaced, 
and hangdog air, and a bystander would have noticed 
that they avoided as far as possible looking at one an- 
other. 

Upon Gregory Gibbs's innocent boyish face this expres- 
sion was particularly marked, and upon joining the group, 
he had seated himself sulkily upon the ground, turning 
his back to the rest, and swearing openly, when spoken to. 

^^ Happen there had been a mensful o' foighten men, 
aa tell ee, aa would say noight ! " he suddenly burst out, 
when taken to task by a comrade for this churlish behav- 
iour. ** But the de'il blaast me black, Tam Tucket, if aa 
loighted on the soight o' one grawn mon the daay, an' if 
aa did, aa'l ate him. Nobbut owd men, an' women-folk, 
an' bairns, an' babbies amost! Babbies! Be those the 
soort o' hands to be sent out smootherin' babbies wi', 
Tam Tucket, aa ax you ? " holding out a pair of immense 
fists, and looking up over them for a minute, with a face 
which seemed to be balancing between sheer rage, and a 
still more ignominious and unsoldierly desire to cry. 

^' It do be sommat loike chicken scrawin', for sure," 
replied the Tam Tucket in question, another of the York- 
shire recruits, scratching his chin with rather a shame- 
faced laugh. '^ What aa moinds most is the squawkin' ! 
Goa, if squawkin' killed a man 'tisn't mony of us-uns ud 
be settin' here on this grass noo. Squawk, squawk, 
squawk ! I tell ye my ears do be fair danged wid it" 

But Gregory Gibbs groaned, and winced suddenly, as 
if he had been struck* 
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<< MardeHn^ wark, aa calls it ! niarderin\ an' nought 
else," he said below his breath. ^^ The Lard send it be na 
put upon ns-uns at the laast ; the Lard send it be put on 
t' other nns, and not on us-nns." 

'^ Whoy, thou graat oaf, how cud it be put on us- 
uns ? " replied his friend uneasily. ^' Doesn't thee know 
a soldier mun do as he's bid ? Doesn't thee know thai^ 
thou graat bletherin' stoopid ? ^ 

" Happen 'tis so, and happen 'taint," Gregory Gibbs 
retorted stolidly. ^^ 'Twar us dun it, aa knaw. Thee may 
laugh. Tarn Tucket, bat aa tell ee aa was thinking all day 
o' my mither, and o' what Aer wud ha saaid if her cud ha' 
seen us. A rare saf t-hearted woman is my mither. It do 
go agin her twerrible if she sees ought hurted, specially 
them as canna hurt back agin. I tell ee her usted to ge' 
it us if we got hurtin' ony o' the baasts. Aa moindes me 
noo o' a varse, a hymn yarse, aa think 'twas, her maade me 
laarn onst, when aa was a bairn, an' had killed a robbin. 
Aye, a hymn yarse 'twas — lemme see : — 

*Sin! SinI Sin! 
Bobbin killin', Robbin killin\ 
SinI Sin! Sin!' 

Bobbin killin' 1 My God I robbin killin' ! " The broad 
childish face took on an expression of absolute terror. 

As if to counteract this exaggerated, and, if carried too 
far, actually mutinous way of looking at matters, Dan'l 
Drax, the preacher, at this moment came into sight, stalk- 
ing along past the yarious groups of soldiers sitting or 
standing about oyer the ground. His hair hung, wet with 
perspiration, about his ears, his yellow bilious face shone 
with the ecstasy of the fanatic, and he lurched and reeled 
from time to time, like a man drugged or drunk* 
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« Spawn o' Satan ! Ha'lujahl Glory to God! Selah! 
Amen ! " he exclaimed, the ejaculations rising at intervals, 
like minute guns, as he advanced over the grass. He was 
passing the group of recruits when he caught sight of 
young Gregory Gibbs in the midst of them, and as he did 
so a thought seemed suddenly to strike him, for he wheeled 
sharp round, and coming up to them, shook his fist full in 
the young Yorkshireman's face. 

" *Twar thee, I mind me now, 'twar thee, for I saw 
thee plain I I saw thee, Gregory Gibbs, wi' these very eyes 
0* mine I saw thee. Thou wast driving the rebels afore 
thee a while back, and as I looked to see them fall and 
bleed, lo ! when I looked again I saw that thou wast smit- 
ing them but wi' the flat o' thy sword ! wi* the flat I say 1 
wi' ih^flaty ox flatty part o' thy sword I Lo I I saw it, and 
I will proclaim it ; before kings, and bafore principalities, 
and before powers ; before angels and archangels ; before 
Raphael, and Michael, before the Lords Justices of Ire- 
land, and before all the Captains of the Hosts of heaven I 
I will proclaim it, I say, and will disgrace thee, and will 
bring thee to nought. Thy body shall be scourged with 
rods, and thy soul shall be committed to the flames of hell. 
Wi' i\iQ flat o' thy sword I Answer me that, thou Gregory 
Gibbs. How darest thou, I ask, smite down the enemies 
of God wi' ih^flat o' thy sword?" 

Brought suddenly face to face with this entirely new 
version of his day's guilt, Gregory Gibbs's face became a 
mere mirror of contending emotions. 

" 'Twere nobbut owd men, an' women-folk, an' bairns, 
an' soch loike ! " he mumbled, in a tone of self-defence. 
" Ta flaat o' a men's sword is killin' enow, and more nor 
enow, for women-folk an' bairns, ony daay i' the week I '* 

21 
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'^ Women and baims ! Snakes and vipers ! Women 
and bairns ! Devils, cockatrices, and the seed of cocka- 
trices I " exclaimed the preacher, raising his voice louder 
and louder, and waving his arms around him like the 
spokes of a windmill. ^^ What hast thou to do with women 
and baims, or with questionings and parleyings, or with 
dividing and subdividing the work of the Lord ? What 
were the young of the Amalekites but women and baims? 
What else, I ask thee, were they? And how spake the 
Lord of them by the mouth of the prophet? *Slay me 
them,' said he ; ^ slay me every one of them, from the ris- 
ing up of the sun, even until the going down thereof. 
Let not one of them escape, not even to the youngest, and 
to the one that hangeth upon the breast.' I charge thee, 
thou Gregory Oibbs, with being a Saul, and a Hittite, and 
a Jebusite, and an Amalekite, and an enemy of the Lord, 
and a false man, and a danger to the camp, and a traitor 
to the Queen, and an onnatural bad comrade to thine own 
friends ! How wilt thou answer it at Judgment Day, I 
ask thee ? at the Judgment Day, Gregory Gibbs, and be- 
fore the Marcy Seat^ Gregory Gibbs? When the Lord 
calls to thee and says to the, ' How smotest thou mine 
enemies, Gregory Gibbs? Didst smite them with the 
edge o' the sword, even as I commanded thee?' And 
when thou makest answer, * Nay, Lord, but only with the 
flatty part thereof ! ' I tell thee, Gregory Gibbs, that it 
will be reckoned against thee, and that it will be counted 
against thee in that day. * No marcy to mine enemies ! ' 
saith the Lord. No marcy to pappishersi Spawn o' 
Satan I No marcy I Glory to God 1 Selah I Amen I " 

And the preacher stalked away over the grass, lifting 
his voice up at intervals as he went, the sound of it being 
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brought back upon the wind, as he got further and further 
away. 

The group of recruits, left behind, looked at one an- 
other rather sheepishly, as if asking what they were to 
think about the matter now. Some of them appeared to 
be still inclined to take Gregory Qibbs's view, namely, 
that the youth and sex of rebels did make a difference 
when it came to killing them upon a large scale. The 
majority however were now all for the preacher's stand- 
point, which at least contained the unanswerable state- 
ments " that rebels were rebels," and " orders were orders," 
and that the only safe thing for a soldier was to have no 
private conscience of his own upon any subject. 

They were still sitting in the same place, and still 
chewing the cud of these theological problems, when an- 
other, and this time a more startling incident occurred. 
Out of the vague apparently ; out of the sea, or the sky, 
or the river, for no one could say from where, on to the 
green space before them, a man suddenly descended like a 
thunderbolt. Who he was no one knew, but all could see 
what he was like. An enormously tall man, taller than 
the very tallest soldier present, clad in the Irish fashion, 
and with the rags of a long green cloak hanging down 
from his shoulders. His brown face was shadowed with a 
great tangled glibbe, which was fast turning grey, and be- 
low this glibbe a pair of prominent greenish eyes shone 
with a very strange, and a very wild light 

Stopping in front of the group, he glanced distractedly 
to right and left, then all at once rushed up to the near- 
est of the recruits, and took him violently by the throat. 

"Where?" "Where?" "Where? "he cried. Then 
after a moment to take breath—" Where ? " " Where ? " 
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he began again. It seemed to be literally the only word 
he knew, at least he uttered no other. Losing hold of 
the first man, he rushed up to Gregory Oibbs, who was 
just beyond, and, taking him also by the throat, began 
shaking him violently backwards and forwards, exactly as 
a big dog shakes a little one— "Where?" "Where?*' 
"Where?" "Where?" he kept on reiterating, varying 
the accent but never the word ; saying it over and over 
with the sort of persistent violence with which a starving 
man cries out for bread, and for bread only. 

The young Torkshireman was so taken by surprise 
that he simply stared at his assailant without resisting. 

"Whar whatf What dost want?" he gasped at 
last 

"Where?'' "Where?" "Where?" The man in 
the green cloak relaxed his hold for a minute, and stood 
gazing at him with those eyes which seemed to express so 
much more than he knew how to get out in words. At 
last, passionately and like one who summons all his 
powers for some supreme effort — " The children ! " he 
cried. 

The soldiers around set up a loud laugh, one in which 
some compunction mingled with a good deal of sheer un- 
mitigated brutality. 

" There be childer enow, an' you call such little naked 
devils childer," said one of them. 

" 'Cept they be mostly smoothered by this, i' yon cavey 
sort o' a place yander," said another. 

But Gregory Gibbs knew now what the man who had 
clutched him wanted, and his face at once assumed that 
expression of horror-stricken guilt which it had worn all 
day, indeed ever since the work of " annoyance " began. 
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Taming his head, he pointed silently behind him, then 
hung it down as before oyer the grass, and seemed to be 
intent upon fastening one of his shoes, the leather tongae 
of which had got loose. 

Words were unnecessary. The man in the green cloak 
suddenly darted away, and the next moment had disap- 
peared in the direction in which the young Yorkshireman 
had pointed. 

^^What noo? Art daft?" exclaimed the nearest of 
the soldiers. " What didst let him go for, thou young 
goavy, thou ? " 

'' Thee shouldst ha' held him till we upped an' scragged 
him. Gall theesel a soldier?" exclaimed another indig- 
nantly. 

^^ Wha should aa ? A did but cum loikin' ater's childer. 
The mon may be honest beloike ? " — Gregory Gibbs's voice 
was suspiciously shaky. 

^' Honest ? Beshrew thee for a fule ! When didst 
hear o' a rebel bein' honest ? " 

" How dost know 'twas a rebel ? " 

" How dost know, gomeral ? How dost know a crow 
is black ? By the colour o' his feathers." 

^^ A spoke English, same as us-uns." 

^^ Same as thee^ maybe ; a may well say that. Goa I 
here cometh Dan'l Drax back agen. Hey, Dan'l Drax ; 
come ee here, Dani Drax I Thou beest just too late, 
mon. Here has young Gregory Gibbs been a lettin' go o' 
a rebel — a rebel bigger nor thysel — a rebel as big as Tark 
minster ! " 

*' Aye has he, Dani Drax, so do ee lam him what cums 
to they as lets off rebels. He be saf ter nor turnips, nor 
boiled turnips, so he be. Was blubberin' while back oyer 
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yon rebel an's childer ! That be a livesome sart o' soldier 
to garve the Qaeen. Babby cry, wipe his eye. Blubberin' 
over rebels." 

Unfortunately, Dan'l Drax had no opportunity for 
any further lectures upon the duties of good men and 
pious subjects. There came a roar from the ruined vil- 
lage behind them ; a roar which startled every soldier 
present ; a roar which seemed to be hardly human, so 
loud was it, and so menacing. Another moment, and 
before anyone present had fully realised what was hap- 
pening, the man in the ragged green cloak, who had been 
with them before, was back in their midst again. 

This time, guided apparently by sheer instinct, he 
made his way straight up to Dan'l Drax. Without a 
weapon, without even a stick, with nothing but his bare 
hands, he flew upon him ; seized him by the head, and 
with his two hands twisted it completely round ; then 
flung him, body and limbs together, in an ugly confused 
heap, yards away over the grass, where he subsided with a 
dull crashing noise upon the ground. 

Gregory Gibbs was his next victim. Him he took 
round the waist, and lifting the young Yorkshireman off 
his feet, he tossed him violently behind him, as he might 
have tossed a log of wood. Then, rushing up to the next 
man, he took him by the throat, and began throttling 
him, and so effectually, that his face turned black, and 
his eyes began to start out of his head. It really seemed 
as if the so far unresisted ^' annoyance " of the day was 
going to be avenged at last, and avenged too by the ef- 
forts of a single unarmed man. 

But the soldiers had now begun to rally from their first 
surprise. A rush was made for the bills and calivers, and 
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a dozen of the former were aimed simultaneously at the 
assailant It was not easy to get at him without injuring 
his present victim, so close was his grip, as the two swayed 
backwards and forwards over the ground, in a seemingly in- 
extricable death grapple. From every direction, other sol- 
diers were to be seen hurrying to the spot, all eager to have 
a share in killing the big rebel. The man fought like an 
enraged buffalo. Four or five times he shook off all his 
assailants, and might even have escaped, but that no such 
idea seemed to occur to him. No sooner did he let go 
one foe than he charged another ; always with the same 
silence ; always with the same overwhelming strength and 
violence. In the end however he was overcome by sheer 
force of numbers. A well-aimed blow from a bill de- 
scended with a crash upon his skull, and he fell to the 
ground, with a fall that was almost like that of some for- 
est tree. 

The combat thus ended, and the foe slain, there was 
time to look into the list of casualties. The chief victim 
of the fray was evidently Dan'l Draz. His Irish wars 
were over and done with, there could be no question about 
that ! He lay upon his back ; his neck doubled up side- 
ways ; his lank hair streaming backward ; his mouth open, 
as the last yell had left it ; his teeth set, and showing in a 
ghastly grin. It was only too clear that the enemies of 
the Lord had prevailed, and that Dan'l Draz would never 
fight or preach again. 

Some of the officers had by this time come up, attract- 
ed by the noise, and orders were being given to make sure 
that the rebel was dead, and to take the preacher's body 
away and bury it. Before this could be done other officers 
however had arrived on the scene, bringing orders from 
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head-quarters that the soldiers were to get ready^ as the 
march was about to be resumed. 

Immediately all was hubbub and confusion. The men 
ran hither and thither, some to collect their goods, others 
to snatch a mouthful of food. While the rest were thus 
occupied Gregory Gibbs alone remained still standing in 
the same place, and still staring before him, his face the 
picture of discomfort and perplexity. First he looked at 
Dan'l Drax, whose body was at that moment being car- 
ried off, hanging limply between a couple of the soldiers ; 
next he turned and looked at the apparently equally dead 
body of the rebel who had killed him, and, each time he 
did so, he shook his head, with an air of bewilderment and 
self-reproach. 

" Happen he war roight, pore owd Dan'l Drax ! " he 
muttered with a penitential air. " * No marcy for pap- 
pisher,' quoth he, an' noo he's got his own crop scragged 
by a pappisherl Dead he is, dead as Thrap's wife as 
hanged herseP i' her dishclout. Happen 'twill be at yon 
Marcy Seat he is by noo, a standin' afore it, an' a tellin' 
them as sits on't how he cum by his end, an' hoo 't happ'd 
through his having a bad comrade." 

Again he looked at the fast disappearing soldiers with 
their burden, and again he shook his head ruefully. 

" ' No marcy for pappishers I ' Happen he wa roight 
arter all, about that, pore owd Dan'l Drax," he muttered 
penitentially. 



PART IV 

OF WHAT BEPEL 

MAELCHO THE SENACHIB AND OTHER PERSONS 

DURING THE DESMOND WAR 
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CHAPTER I 

TELLS IN WHAT MANNER MAELCHO THE SENACHIB 

RETURNED TO LIFE. 

But the slayer of Dan'l Drax was not dead, although 
it would have heen quite the best thing for him, no doubt, 
if he had been. Maelcho the senachie came back to life 
very very slowly, with wounds enough in his body to en- 
sure most men's deaths, but apparently not enough to 
ensure his, seeing that he still survived. 

His life since we left him in prison can be put into a 
very few words. When at Lord Desmond's request the 
Seneschal of Imokilly had hurried off to join the three 
Desmond brothers in their raid upon Youghal, he had let 
loose any prisoners that he happened to have, and amongst 
them Maelcho. There was no longer any object in keep- 
ing him. The camp at Smerwick was broken up; Sir 
John of the Pikes had other and more important matters 
by that time to think of ; there was no alternative, there- 
fore, except to free him or to kill him, and the notorious 
ill-luck which followed those who laid violent hands upon 
bards or people of that sort had ensured Maelcho against 
the latter fate. 

It was the mere ghost of the stalwart senachie who had 

gone down into the cave that was drawn up again, and 
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alas ! the ghost of his mind, even more than the ghost of 
his body. Turned loose, he had been bidden to go where 
he would, but there had been no mind left in the man to 
tell him where to go. Instinct had sent him drifting 
back into the neighbourhood of Dingle. Here the change 
in everything his eyes rested on had stung his mind for a 
moment into a sort of galvanised life. Staring dully into 
every face he met, he had read terror in them all, and 
their terror had gradually awakened his own. Then des- 
perately, and like a madman, he had rushed hither and 
thither, seeking those whom he had left, seeking, but 
never finding ; and thus seeking, and thus failing to find, 
he had rushed through the whole desolated country, hard 
upon the track of the destroyers, and in this way had ar- 
rived at this particular village — at the very moment when, 
as we have seen, he did arrive. 

What he had seen during those few minutes' absence ; 
what pitiful sight had blasted his eyes, and made havoc 
of his remaining senses, will be learned presently. Hap- 
pily for Maelcho he at present remembered nothing about 
it Heaven — merciful in this, if in nothing else — had in- 
terposed a screen between him and it, and his own worst 
misfortune had become his best and his only friend. 

A long interval — it is impossible to say how long — 
passed, but at last he lifted up his head, and looked about 
him. The place was utterly silent now ; the soldiers had 
all gone, and were by this time miles away. He gazed 
vacantly around him, no idea of where he was penetrating 
to his mind. Was he still in his prison upon the cliff? 
he might have been, for anything he could tell to the con- 
trary ; the interval since he awoke there upon the morn- 
ing of his liberation had become clean of all impressions 
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as a newly washed slate. He put his hand up to his head, 
and drew it back covered with blood, which he gazed at 
blankly, not remembering how he had come by the wound ; 
then he looked vacantly around him at the trampled grass. 
Dani Drax's body had been removed and buried, but some 
of the broken bills, and other traces of the struggle, still 
lay about over the ground. Maelcho looked at them all 
without the faintest shadow of recognition. Everything 
was a blank, alike within and without : a dull formless 
blank, across which dim images of pain and horror seemed 
now and then to pass. 

At last there came a sound of shuffling feet It got 
nearer and nearer, till it was now quite close to him. He 
lifted his head and uttered a cry, whereupon the feet 
shuffled hastily away again, and dead silence once more 
set in. Maelcho lay perfectly still ; he was too weak from 
loss of blood to stir, though what had brought him to that 
plight he had no recollection. After another long inter- 
val the sound began again, this time upon the further side 
of a low lace-work wall which crossed a portion of the 
grass. Again he uttered a cry, and after another delay a 
terrified face pushed itself suddenly between a couple of 
loose blocks of stone ; a bloodless face, with staring eyes, 
apparently half idiotic, and moreover appearing from its 
position to be decapitated. 

Maelcho stared at the face, and the face stared back 
at him through the hole in the wall. Another few min- 
utes passed, and then, satisfied apparently that he was 
alone, a half naked, shivering figure scrambled forward 
inch by inch, pausing every now and then, and seeming 
as if on the point of escaping again. 

Maelcho continued to stare at it. He knew it, and 
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yet he did not know it; it belonged to the past; to that 
submerged and forgotten world which had existed before 
his imprisonment. 

It was Dnach o' Gadhla, one of Sir James Fitzman- 
rice's two redheaded kern, whom the reader may possibly 
remember, looking twenty years older than he had done 
six months before ; shrank to half his former bulk ; his 
features fallen in, his whole aspect that of a man driyen 
absolutely mad by terror. 

A name quivered upon Maelcho's lips, ^'Duach! 
Duach 1 " he muttered doubtfully. 

Duach started, and his white face grew if possible 
whiter. 

"Who calls Duach? Who calls Duach o* Cadhla? 
My God, who are you that knows poor Duach?" he 
whimpered helplessly. 

Maelcho lifted himself a little, and this time it was 
his own name that trembled equally doubtfully upon his 
lips. 

Duach caught the sound, and started back ; then ad- 
Tanced ; then retreated again ; terror and curiosity strug- 
gling alternately in his face. 

" Maelcho? There is no Maelcho. Maelcho is dead, 
dead, dead ! Maelcho the senachie is dead ! " he muttered 
tremblingly. 

He crept a few yards nearer, till he could peer down 
at the prostrate figure, still muttering and mumbling to 
himself as he did so. 

"Maelcho? there is no Maelcho. Maelcho is dead, 
and Sir James is dead, and the lady is dead, and the little 
lady girshas are dead ; all are dead, dead, dead ! " 

A sudden flash, a sudden intense agony of remcm- 
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brance, burst for a moment across Maelcho's brain, and, 
with a cry of fury he attempted to spring from the 
ground. 

Duach sprang nimbly backwards, terror written anew 
on his face, and he held out his hands, as if to ward off 
an attack. 

^^ 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Maelcho mac Murglas I Maelcho 
and no other man," he cried. ^' He has come back I he 
has come back ! The grave has given him up, the grave 
into which all the rest have fallen. Listen to me then 
since it is you ; listen to me. Oh man returned from the 
grave! It was not Duach's fault, no no, it was not 
Duach's fault Duach did what he could, but what 
could Duach do, or what can any man do more than God 
gives him to do? The Queen of England's soldiers 
came ; they came in hundreds and thousands ! We had 
hidden them in the cave yonder ; yes, in the cave with 
the other women and children, and in the innermost part 
of all, in the safest part of all. Gould we do more than 
that? What more was there for us to do? What more 
could we do, say, Oh man returned from the grave ? How 
could we fight? We were only a few men — ^nine, ten, 
twelve of us — and some young boys. I broke through the 
soldiers, and I escaped ; I was out yonder in the fields, 
away, safe from them all. Suddenly a cry came to me, a 
cry out of the air. * They have found them ! ' it cried. 
* They have found the lady, and the little girsha ladies, 
and they are killing them.' I went back, Maelcho ; by 
my soul I went back ; before God and the holy angels I 
went back! But by that time it was all smoke, and 
flames, and soldiers ; nothing but soldiers, and smoke, and 
flames. They were setting fire to everything, and they 
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were killing everything ; the dogs, the chickenB, the sows 
in labour, everything ! What was I to do ? Say, Mael- 
cho, the son of Murglas, what was I to do ? Three sol- 
diers ran at me with guns ; I had no gun, I had only a 
pike. I flung down my pike, and I fled, yes, fled, and 
they after me ; and they fired and I fell, and they thought 
that I was dead, so they turned back. I was not dead, 
though I too thought that I was dead, for I had wounds 
in every part of my body, and it is dead I feel myself 
now, dead, and more than dead. ... Oh my God, and it 
is dead he is too, so he is; dead out and out this time!'' 
he exclaimed, as, on looking suddenly back, he saw that 
Maelcho had once more fallen to the ground ; the wound 
in his head had reopened ; his face was bloodless, and he 
lay there to all appearances a corpse. 

Duagh remained crouching beside him upon the grass, 
staring down at his white face, starting at every sound, 
and glancing from time to time over his own shoulder, as 
if scared by the very clouds moving slowly overhead. 
There was nothing apparently to scare any one now, for 
the place was absolutely deserted. There was nothing to 
be seen, and nothing to be heard save the ripple of a small 
stream hard by, and now and then a dull falling noise, as 
some half burnt piece of wall, rolling over, crumbled to 
pieces upon the ground. 

A wild desire was twitching at the kern's limbs, a wild 
desire to escape, to get away somewhere, he did not him- 
self in the least know where. It was a desire that was 
just then driving the whole population of the province 
mad ; sending them scampering hither and thither like 
panic-stricken animals ; out of one temporary refuge into 
another, no safer and no better ; forcing them to race and 
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race, up hill, and down hill, till as often as not they fell 
and died from sheer exhaustion, like so many over hunted 
hares. That impulse to run, run, run, was in Duagh o' 
Gadhla's bones, and was urging him not to stop; was 
urging him to get away, no matter where, so long only as 
it was away from where he then was. A contrary im- 
pulse, however, was also at work within him ; an impulse 
hardly less strong, one that had come down to him through 
dozens, perhaps hundreds of faithful generations. There 
was one ofQce which he knew that he must fulfil before he 
ran away, seeing there was no one else but himself left to 
do it ; an office that must not be left undone ; that he 
durst not leave undone, though the very hosts of hell 
itself were at his heels. Shaking like a leaf, he accord- 
ingly left the open grassy space, and crawled back 
over the wall, and across a further space of open 
ground, until he got into the burnt village, and through 
it again until he reached a low mound which rose just 
beyond it 

It was a small earthen rath, and at its base lay the 
mouth of a tunnel or narrow underground passage, dating 
back from the most primitive times, and still used by the 
villagers as a storehouse, or a refuge in case of need. It 
had proved cruelly faithless to that last office, now when 
the need had been so desperately great Such of the 
women and children of the village as had not had time to 
escape at the first alarm had crowded in here. Stones 
had been rolled to the mouth of the tunnel, and an at- 
tempt made further to conceal the entrance with gorso 
and other bushes, but the pitiful ruse had been detected 
only too easily. The stones had been pulled away, the 
gorse and bashes fired; more bnihes and more piles of 
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wet sods had been heaped on, and all who had not rushed 
out at the first surprise, had perished in the soffocating 
smoke. 

Volumes of black smoke still hung over the place, and 
were slowly issuing from the entrance as the kern made 
his way into it, covering his mouth with his hands so as 
to be able to breathe. The sight that met his eyes might 
well have scared a soul far less terrified, far less already 
saturated with horror than his. The dead lay in a heap 
just inside the entrance, women and children together, so 
huddled as to defy recognition. Those whom he had 
come to seek were not amongst these first victims, and it 
was not until, at imminent risk of suffocation, he had 
penetrated some distance further from the entrance that 
at last he came upon them. 

A sort of rough partition of stone crossed this inner 
part of the tunnel, and it was behind this partition that 
they lay. The two little girls were side by side, their 
mother lay a little in advance of them, as if she had 
rushed forward suddenly, and then fallen back, suffocated 
by the smoke. To the children at least death seemed to 
have been very kind. There was nothing to show that 
they had even awakened before the end came. They lay 
in a perfectly easy attitude, their two little faces turned 
towards one another, just as they had lain on the morning 
when Maelcho saw them last. They were both dead, but 
they were not distorted, nor disfigured, nor even blackened 
in the slightest degree. Duagh o' Cadhla stood and gazed 
at them, his eyes starting out of his head, his brain awhirl 
with terror and confused horror. To him it was the in- 
conceivable that had happened, the inconceivable that he 
was actually then gazing at; inconceivable to a degree 
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that it needs some little acquaintance with the history of 
Munster to realise. Sorely the heavens, he thought, mnst 
be falling in ; sorely the world itself most have tomed 
topsy torvy, and all things be coming to an end, before 
soch a sight as this coold be seen? before the wife and 
the children of one of the great hoose of Desmond, — 
Geraldines themselves of the purest blood-— coold be seen 
hoddled in the same roin, caoght by the same fate, slain 
by the same brotal hands, as the wives and the children 
of mere ^^ bodachs " and herdsmen ? That, when things 
went ill, onimportant people shoold perish, and important 
ones escape, was like a law of natore to the clansman's 
mind ; a law that was onchangeable ; a law the reversal of 
which had the effect upon him of a morning sonset, or an 
evening sonrise ; a portent big, not only with horror, bot 
also with onspeakable mystery. 

Impossible or not, the incredible thing had come to 
pass. There they lay, the mother and the children, all 
three of them, stone dead before his eyes. There was 
only one thing therefore left to be done, only one last 
office for any faithfol adherent of the great hoose to per- 
form. Doagh o' Gadhla took the children op one by one 
in his arms, shaking from head to foot as he did so, and 
carried them to the entrance, handling them with awe, 
and wrapping them roond with soch poor wearing weeds 
as he coold find lying aboot ; then he went back for their 
mother. When, breathless and half stifled, he had got 
his bordens throogh the smoke to the entrance, he paosed 
a minote to recover himself, then, starting again, he car- 
ried them roond to the back of the rath, where the groond 
was softer, and where it was possible for him to dig a 
grave. 
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With great difficulty he contrived to scoop one out 
large enough to contain all three side by side, the two 
children to the right, their mother to the left ; and hav- 
ing laid them in it, he levelled the ground, taking care to 
conceal as far as possible all traces of what he had done, 
but keeping the bearings, so as to know the spot again if 
he was called upon to do so. After this, tottering like a 
very old man, and hardly believing in the reality of what 
he himself had just done, he went back to where Maelcho 
was lying. 

The senachie lay just as he had left him. Was he 
really dead; out and out dead, this time, Duagh won- 
dered. He seemed to be, and it was more natural, cer- 
tainly, that he should be, and therefore probably he was. 
Whether or not, he himself could not, and would not, re- 
main there for a single minute longer. He had done 
what he had to do ; what he durst not have omitted to 
do; what a curse, the worst of all curses, would have 
followed any clansman who failed to do, but here duty 
ended. Beyond this no one could claim anything at his 
hands. The need to fly was in his bones, was in his very 
soul, and he could resist it no longer. That the place he 
was then in was probably as safe as any that he could 
find, seeing that the destroyers were not at all likely to 
turn back upon their own tracks, was a consideration he 
was quite incapable of reflecting upon. To get away, to 
run somewhere, and, when he had reached that some- 
where, to start again, and to run somewhere else, that was 
all that instinct had to offer him by way of a suggestion, 
and he obeyed it, as its mandates sometimes are obeyed, 
whether they are wise or quite the reverse. Leaving 
Maeloho lying by himself upon the grass, he simply took 
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to his heels and ran, and ran ; ran till the night overtook 
him, then after a few hours' enforced rest, he started 
again, and ran on and on and on; he knew not why, he 
cared not where, so long as he could only keep on con- 
tinually running. 



CHAPTER II 

TELLS ABOUT YOLOANOES, AND OTHEB HATTEBS. 

It was the middle of the night before Maelcho again 
came back to himself. He did not miss Duach, or so 
much as remember that he had ever been there. As for 
what had gone before, that also had faded, but not with 
equal completeness. Through the darkness of his mind, 
as through the darkness of the night about him, dim 
lights seemed to be piercing ; dim figures appeared now 
and then to pass; lurid figures, terrible figures, but all 
too broken and confused for him to know how far they 
were real or not. Happily the physical needs were just 
then overpoweringly imperative. He was parched with 
thirst. Getting to his feet, he managed in a staggering 
fashion to crawl a little way to where the sound of run- 
ning water guided him. Here he drank long and deeply, 
then finding some fragments of food in the bag which he 
carried at his waist, he eat them, and soon afterwards 
sank again into a heavy swoon-like sleep. 

When he next awoke the darkness was beginning to 
yield to the dawn. His long resuscitating sleep, or per- 
haps his own extraordinary strength and vitality, had 
restored him to pretty much the same state as he had 
been in a few days before. The hurry of the start had 
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prevented the soldiers from making sure that he was 
dead, as they would no doubt otherwise have done, so 
that as a matter of fact the blow on his head was the 
worst of the injuries he had receiyed. This was now a 
source rather of added mental confusion, than of any 
likelihood of death. Getting upon his feet, he found that 
in a feeble tottering fashion he could manage to keep 
erect, and with the inborn instinct of the yagrant, he 
turned immediately towards the open country. The re- 
sult was that before it had grown light enough for him to 
see where he was, and before any tell-tale illumination 
could awaken memory through the channel of his eyes, 
he was already some distance from the scene of this latest 
tragedy. By the time the daylight had really broad- 
ened around him he was staring at a landscape, terrible 
enough indeed in its own features, but one which bore 
no special message for him; nothing that could force 
his mind back along a track which it had so far mercifully 
missed. 

The waye of slaughter had flowed a good long way 
south by this time. For hours he met with no single liv- 
ing creature, only dead ones; dead men, dead women, 
even dead animals, for the friendly domestic cur had in 
many instances shared the fate of his master. About the 
middle of the day he came to what had evidently been a 
good-sized village, some of the walls of which were still 
standing. Here quite a little crowd of people were 
gathered, and were squatting in a circle upon the ground, 
beside the fragments of what two days before had been 
their homes. They were mere fragments themselves, 
for that matter, the remnants of perhaps three or four 
dozen families, who had by some accident escaped, when 
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the rest had perished. There were a few men, a con- 
siderable number of children and boys, and perhaps half 
a dozen young women, but the greater number were yery 
old ones, haggard, and terrible to look at, in their utter 
hopeless misery. One of them howeyer was a gentle- 
faced old woman, the grandmother seemingly of a whole 
troop, all of whom she appeared to haye suryiyed, for she 
was quite alone. Every time she looked at one particular 
heap, a little to the left of the yillage, her mouth twitched, 
and oyer the poor little wrinkled face there passed a pite- 
ous expression of misery, dumb, uncomplaining, uncom- 
prehending. It was like the misery of some small hedge- 
row sufferer, whose lifelong home in the ground, or in 
some hollow tree, has been ravaged, and its inmates de- 
stroyed, it knows not why, or by whom. 

There they sat, crouched together upon the black 
earth. One or two of the women kept muttering to 
themselves, or to their nearest neighbours, but the men 
with one accord remained absolutely silent ; vacant un- 
comprehended misery stamped upon every face. 

Maelcho sat down amongst them, and remained there 
with them for several hours, he did not know why, for he 
had never seen any of them before. He simply sat on, 
feeling for the moment as though this charred village had 
been his home also ; as if he belonged to it, and had by 
its ruin been made houseless like the rest. At last he 
got up, and wandered away once more by himself, no one 
heeding him, no one asking why he had come, or whither 
he was going. He could not have told in any case, for he 
had not the slightest idea. He was simply carried along, 
as a leaf is carried in some irresistible gale. He remem- 
bered nothing; he had no thoughts and no object; he 
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Bimply wandered, as a wild beast prowls, from the sheer 
animal necessity of moving. 

That night he lay in a dry ditch, half filled with with- 
ered bracken. Next day, still without any definite pur- 
pose, he crossed over the Slieve Mish mountains, and got 
down to the sea on the other side, sleeping in a pucker of 
sand upon the north side of Gastlemaine harbour. From 
his lair beside the edge of the water he could see a long 
irregular line of detached fires, telling of the Tillages then 
in course of being burnt, which stretched away, far as the 
eye could reach, along both sides of Dingle Bay. Now 
and then one of those dull red dots would shoot up for a 
while, and blaze merrily ; then it would sink again into a 
red heart of flame, like some small, and nearly extinct 
Yolcano. Towards morning he was roused by a wild 
stampede of frightened creatures — men, women, children, 
animals — it was impossible to say who they were, or what 
they were, for the very lineaments of humanity seemed to 
be blotted out in the panic of that hour. Whoever they 
were, they all came tearing madly along the shore, not far 
from where he lay; scampering distractedly, in little 
groups of three or four, as rabbits and hares scamper 
when some unusually active iattue is on foot Presentiy 
they disappeared again round the nearest projecting spur 
of coast, and he saw them no more. 
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CHAPTER III 

TELLS HOW MAELGHO THE SEKAOHIB CAKE TO THE 
TOWN OP DIKOLB, AKD OP WHAT HE HEARD 
THEBE. 

Ik this way, not knowing where he was going, or why 
he was in one place rather than another, he reached the 
town of Dingle. The few inhabitants who had been there 
when he had last passed it had by this time fled. The 
soldiers too had all gone, there being nothing left for 
them to do there. The little town had become a mere 
wreck. The English favourers, which included most of 
its well-to-do inhabitants, had been previously driven 
away by Sir John of Desmond ; the poorer ones — churls, 
fishermen, herdsmen, and so forth — had been slain almost 
to a man by Pelham and Ormond. Every better house 
had been gutted by the first ; every cabin burnt by the 
latter. Now the calm of blackened walls and absolute 
ruin had settled down upon everything. No one remained 
to be killed, nor was there a single burnable thing left to 
bum. 

Maelcho wandered in and out of the houses, up and 
down restlessly, as though seeking for someone. A dim 
idea had been growing up lately in his mind, a sort of 
half realisation of what had really happened. It kept 
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flitting in and out of it like a ghost, sometimes disappear- 
ing completely, and then suddenly reappearing. Now for 
a moment he saw the whole scene, just as he had seen it 
with his actoal eyesight — ^the cave fall of black smoke, 
the huddled dead, everything— then it would fade again, 
and eyerything would become a complete blank. His 
mind kept fighting it off, and refusing to listen to it ; 
striking it violently aside, as he might have struck some 
messenger, who had insisted upon bringing him evil ti- 
dings. It was a lie, he told himself, a bad, lying dream, 
such as he had often had. They were aliye ; he was look- 
ing for them ; looking for them eyerywhere ; and if only 
he looked long enough and close enough, he should find 
them yet. 

With this idea in his mind he kept wandering in and 
out of all the houses, aimlessly, yet persistently ; looking 
about him, as a man looks for something which he has 
lost, he does not himself know where, but which chance 
may at any moment restore to him. At last he stopped 
upon the threshold of a house, the door of which stood wide 
open. The rafters hung in blackened confusion above his 
head, and through the holes in the roof the clear cold sky 
of March shone down, a pale remote-looking blue. Like 
every other house in Dingle it had been gutted thoroughly. 
The wind swept within it as freely as it did without, but the 
walls happened to be still solid and unbroken. It seemed 
to have been a decent little abode, and not so long ago 
either, for there were remnants of furniture lying about, 
and in one comer there even stood a black oak spinning 
wheel, which by some miracle had escaped the flames, and 
from which there still hung a long hank of dark blue wool. 
It looked as if the spinner had dropped it from her 
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hands at the instant when she sprang up to make her 
escape. 

Maelcho looked at all these things carefully ; at the 
broken roof, at the burnt furniture, but especially at the 
spinning wheel. Ever since he had set foot in Dingle his 
lips had been perpetually forming themselyes round a 
single word, the word marih^ dead. It was the only word 
he had uttered since he had pronounced his own name to 
Duagh o' Cadhla four days before. Now as he stood there 
it rose again to his lips, as if of its own accord, and he 
kept on repeating it over and over aloud. Marhhl 
Marhhl Marhhl It seemed to be outside of him, that 
word ; to be alive — almost like some animal — to have more 
reality about it than any mere word could have. What did 
it mean though, and who was it that was dead ? he asked 
himself suddenly. Was it — could it be — they f No, no, 
it was not, it was not^ he cried passionately ; it was not 
they^ he knew that it was not ! Sitting down upon the 
doorstep, he put his arms about his knees, and thrust his 
fingers deep into his ears, shutting his eyes at the same 
time, as if thereby to cut off every possible channel by 
which that thought could steal into him. 

Suddenly, as he sat there, he heard a new voice ; a 
voice it seemed this time really outside of him ; a voice 
which seemed to be coming from nowhere in particular, 
to be in the air, to be moving around him, and to be 
gradually filling the whole place. He took his fingers 
out of his ears, and listened intently. It was not a single 
voice, he then perceived, but many voices, only they were 
all uttering the same word. It was his own word, too, 
that they were uttering, Marhhl Marhhl Marhhl over 
and over in chorus. It echoed up and down the deserted 
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streets ; it came back to him in broken reverberatioDB from 
the roofs, and seemed to be repeated in mocking accents 
even from the insidos of the houses. Marhhl Marbh! 
Marbh I It was as though a whole legion of mocking dev- 
ils had taken posaessioa of rained and deserted Dingle. 
He sat up, and gazed about bim, hia eyes wide with terror. 
Suddenly he heard another Toice ; a voice different from 
the rest ; a voice that seemed to be coming from higher up, 
as if some one were standing upon a housetop, and pro- 
claiming a message from there. JVt marbh acht a dtaibst 
an bhdis, [N^ot dead, only seeming to be dead.] It grew 
louder and londer, this new voice ; it appeared to Maelcho 
to be shouting into his ears, like some great brazen trumpet 
He conld hear every word distinctly, and moreover could 
take in the meaning of each. His mind seemed to spring 
lip to meet the news, as he might have sprung up to meet 
someone who had suddenly entered. He was still strain- 
ing every nerve to hear it ; still filling himself as it were 
with the good tidings, when — suddenly as it had begun — 
the voice ceased, and there was nothing more to be heard. 
The silence seemed to return instantly. It appeared 
to f^l down, and to crush everything, as a roof might fall 
and crush those who stood below it Maelcho remained 
sitting upon the doorstep, turning his head to right and 
left, expecting every minute to hear something further. 
There was nothing further however to hear. The crowd 
of mocking voices, the single voice of authority from the 
housetop, all alike had ceased. He could bear the wind 
whistling in and out of the holes in the rafters, trying 
first one bit of loose board, and then another, but that 
was all. No matter, he said to himself, he knew what it 
meant ; he knew everything 1 His mind seemed for the 
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moment to have come back to bim, clearer than before, 
bis perceptions to be brighter and more yigoroas tban 
they had ever been. Suddenly the thought of the hut 
upon the cliff flew back into his mind. It had been on 
the edge of it seyeral times before, but he had always 
pushed it away, with an instinctive feeling that he did 
not want to think about that ; that he did not mean 
to go there. Now on the contrary something seemed to 
tell him that that was the right place to go to. TTiere 
was where he would find them ; there and nowhere else. 
Leaping to his feet, he flung a single hasty glance around 
him, as if to make sure of where he was. Then he 
started away, out of Dingle, straight across the deserted 
peninsula, in the direction of Smerwick Bay* 



CHAPTER IV 

TELLS HOW MAELCHO THE SEKACHIE FOB THE LAST 
TIME VISITED THE HTJT UPOK THE CLIFP. 

The further he went in this direction the quicker his 
pace grew, till it was like the long loping gallop of a wolf. 
Now and then he threw up his head and gazed around 
him at the blasted landscape, but without any thought in 
connection with it beyond the desire to reach the end of 
his road as soon as possible. There was no one to ques- 
tion, or to stop him, for the country was a mere desert, 
but had there been he would have thrust them aside; 
would have killed them, if necessary, and passed on, in 
the eagerness of that wild, fierce gallop. 

Ni rnarbh acht a dtaibse an bhdis I It was now like 
some great bell, ringing incessantly close to his head. Ni 
marih acht a dtaibse an bhdis! The whole air tingled 
and rang with it. 

After a couple of hours he reached the shores of Smer- 
wick Bay, coming out nearly opposite to the Fort of Gold, 
at the spot where the camp of the invaders had been 
pitched. Sir James's unhappy Irish Calais remained just 
as he had left it. The ditches half cut, the bastions half 
made, the drawbridge unfinished. It stood naked now to 
the sea and sky. The Spaniards who had worked at it 
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were gone, most of them by this time dead, and it stood 
there, a ruin around a ruin, waiting, with something of 
an air of conscious suspense, for that more startling and 
world-renowned tragedy of which it was shortly to be the 
theatre. 

Maelcho passed it at the same long loping gallop, and 
hastened on till he reached the cliS. Here he got upon 
the same narrow track along which he had gone the day 
that Hugh Gaynard first fell in with the Oeraldines, and 
again, as on that day, he paused where a projecting knoll 
jutted out, and glanced down at what lay below. 

It looked just as it had looked then, only that there 
were a few more traces of recent habitation. The little 
shanty on its weed-covered bracket stood just as he had 
left it six months before. The voice of the sea came up 
in the same hoarse chorus to his ear ; the stream trickled 
over the brink, and slipped, choking and gurgling, through 
the shingle to the shore, the gulls shrieked and hovered. 
He stood and stared at it all with widely distended eyes ; 
eyes in which hope and hungry expectation were begin- 
ning to burn. 

Suddenly he started forward at a run, and did not 
pause again until he stood upon the ledge itself. Noth- 
ing seemed to have been touched here either since he left 
Bits of driftwood ^ay about, mixed up with scattered moss, 
spars, and shells, which he had himself collected for the 
children. He looked first at one thing, and then at 
another ; carefully, inquiringly ; his nostrils expanding as 
a dog's do, when it comes home, and looks for a hand to 
be put out to welcome it. At last he went up to the door, 
opened it a little way, and peeped in, peering first to the 
right hand, and then to the left 
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What did he expect to see f Who can tell ? Doubt- 
less the yery sight of that familiar spot had conjured np 
those other familiar images ; doubtless he still saw them, 
exactly as he had seen them last — the two little beloved 
forms, the two little flowerlike faces, just as he had left 
them. Perhaps they were sleeping, or perhaps they were 
round the corner ; waiting to pounce out upon him, and 
thump him lovingly with their soft little hands. He had 
dreamt that they were dead, but, thank heaven, it was 
only a dream. He knew better now, he knew that it was 
only a dream, one of his old, wicked, lying dreams. They 
were not dead, they were alive, and he should see them 
soon. 

He stood still ; that look of crazed expectation deepen- 
ing upon his face as he remained there. At last he began 
to speak, at first quite low, under his breath, in a tender, 
entreating whisper — " Qirshas I Lady girshas I Eh, my 
little lady girshasP^ He waited a minute; no answer; 
then whispered again, and waited ; still no answer ; then 
louder and louder, and after that louder and louder still, 
till the whole cliff rang with his voice ; rang and rang with 
his entreaty to be answered. Then he waited again. Si- 
lence ! Utter, absolute silence. 

Suddenly he started and looked behind him. Some- 
thing was tapping there, tapping against the wall behind 
the partition, something which sounded exactly like the 
touch of small impatient fingers. Of course they were 
there ; they always tapped there when they awoke, and 
wanted him to come to them! With a bound he was 
across the floor, and had darted behind the partition. 
Nothing ! absolutely nothing. Still it went on, that soft 
sound, so like the sound of tapping fingers. Outside f 
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Tes, outside ! Again he rushed across the floor, through 
the door, round the comer of the hut ; his arms open, his 
big body stumbling against everything it encountered, his 
lips trembling, his whole face lit up with hope and eager 
expectation. 

This time there really was something there, and some- 
thing was tapping, he was not mistaken about that 
Something? Ah yes! but what was that something? It 
was a minute, an almost invisibly minute fragment of 
driftwood, which had somehow got caught and suspended 
to the wall by a string of bind-weed, and, each time a gust 
came, it lifted it up, and sent it lightly tapping against 
the wall ; then it fell back again, and hung there like a 
tiny pendulum. As Maelcho stood looking at it another 
puS came, and again the fragment of driftwood rose from 
the wall ; again it tapped lightly twice, and again it fell. 

He remained staring at it, doggedly, unbelievingly; 
his eyes wide and bloodshot ; his face, a minute before 
tender, and expectant, becoming dangerous, and ferocious 
looking, as the blood, congealing below the skin, stained 
it a dull purple. Suddenly a fresh roar broke from his 
throat, a different one this time, a fierce hollow roar, al- 
most like the bellow of some wounded bull. Hope and 
expectation seemed suddenly to give way. Baised to their 
highest possible point, they fled, leaving nothing behind 
them. Despair overtook him absolutely. It blackened 
his whole soul. It turned what a moment before had been 
a kindly harmless man, into the semblance of some savage 
devouring beast. A desire for destruction came over him 
like a thirst. Flinging himself upon the hut, he tore the 
door of it away from its hinges with a single effort, and 
tossed it, with an exultant shout, over amongst the gulls 
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below. He did not pause there. With another shout he 
flung himself upon the rest. Stone after stone he pulled 
them down, and hurled them over into the sea ; plucking 
the rafters from their places, and the clumsy jambs and 
corner stones out of the earth. His hands were bleeding 
and gashed ; the perspiration poured down his face ; the 
wound on his head had reopened, but he neyer desisted 
from his task till of the whole fabric of the shanty noth- 
ing was left but a few logs, and a shapeless and scattered 
heap of stones. Even those he continued to seize, and to 
fling down one by one ; savagely, ezultingly, as he might 
have flung oyer some living foe ; conscious only of a sin- 
gle desire, to destroy ; blindly, senselessly, to destroy. At 
last exhaustion overtook him suddenly, and he fell down 
upon the ground, on the top of the now nearly naked 
shelf. 

The evening closed in ; night came on ; the shore grew 
formless, full of vague shadows; the stars came out in 
their myriads ; the sky overhead was stainless ; the spell 
of night and of silence brooded, as it were consciously, 
over the face of the Atlantic. In the distance the small 
red rows of volcanoes smouldered, flared, and sank again 
into darkness, but Maelcho never stirred. He lay there 
amongst the scattered stones, only a shadow, amongst the 
other shapeless shadows of the place ; only an atom the 
more amongst the long, and still increasing, sum-total of 
that year of agony ; agonies which, like his own, found no 
articulate voice in which to proclaim themselves ; agonies 
which passed away, without a record, and without a poet. 



CHAPTER V 

TELLS HOW HAELCHO THE SEKAGHIE KILLED A BABBIT 
IK THE FOBEST, AKD HOW HIS BABBIT WAS TAKEIT 
AWAY FBOM HIM. 

The fancy that a suprome agony ought somehow to 
find Yoice in a supreme utterance is no doubt a very fool- 
ish one, and yet it is one which rises readily enough to the 
mind under some circumstances. If the Poet, the one 
whom most of us think of before all others ; whose name 
rises the most instinctively to our lips, who was then alive, 
and not so many hundreds of miles away, if he could have 
seen, one says to oneself, have heard, have realised ? Sure- 
ly, then, the world would have been made the richer by 
one great tragedy the more, and Pity, divine, but slow- 
moving Pity, might have opened her wings in a little less 
niggardly fashion than she did ? 

It was not to be, and that is the only explanation of 
the matter, the only, and also the grimly sufficient one. 
In this as in other respects Fate had a bad grudge against 
Ireland, and she paid out that grudge to the uttermost 
farthing. Wanting the poet, the futility of ordinary 
words becomes so manifest that fatuity itself might grow 
dumb before it. Putting the matter, then, as plainly as 
such ordinary words admit of, it amounts to this, that the 
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whole of Munster and the counties immediately adjoining 
it had become that year a sort of hell, a hell for all who 
belonged to it, or had cast in their lot with its sons. From 
the south-west of Magillicuddy Beeks to the north-east of 
the Gaultee mountains there was no one so old, or so 
young, so weak, or so strong, so seemingly above danger 
or so apparently screened below it, as not to live that year 
as in a hell, until in God's good pity he or she ceased to liye 
at all. The wail of the forests — themselves at the moment 
under sentence of death — ^the moans of the sea against 
the rocks along the coast, seemed to be only a sort of 
chorus and accompaniment that year to the cries and 
moans that burst from every human throat 

Why under the circumstances so many survived, is a 
far more perplexing problem than why so many died. 
No doubt in all harvesting, however conscientious, a cer- 
tain number of grains escape, favoured by chance^— Provi- 
dence — the carelessness of the harvesters, or some other 
and more recondite cause. So it was here. A certain 
number of grains did manage to escape, and did make 
shift to live till better times dawned ; till the sickles were 
temporarily hung up upon the walls again, and till 
another growing and breathing period had returned. 

Maelcho the senachie was one of these doubtfully 
favoured grains. He continued to live on from week to 
week, and from month to month, though why he lived, 
or how he lived, neither he nor anyone else could have 
told. When, six or seven hours later, he had come back 
to himself upon the now naked shelf, at Smcrwick, he 
had wandered away into the night, not knowing why or 
where. Next day, pushed by some unexplained instinct, he 
had turned his steps towards his own country, towards the 
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big forests of the north-east of the proyince, those forests 
in which he and his master had fought so long, and in 
which that master had six months before perished. 

Like some friendly animal, grown savage by ill usage, 
he wandered along, day after day, dangerous to meet 
with, as such an animal may and easily does become, 
when it loses all that it has ever cared for, and has ceased 
to possess either a master or a home. Day after day he 
wandered, and night after night he lay down to sleep in 
some leafy comer, or sat crouched, his chin and his knees 
together, upon a stone, sleeping heavily, waking at early 
dawn, and going on again he did not himself know where. 
Owls hooted at him from the tree tops, wolves howled, 
foxes barked, bats squeaked, the thick darkness of the 
woods encompassed him like the darkness of a grava 
Sometimes — when the night was clear — a sudden ineffable 
shaft of moonlight would peer down at him from between 
the dividing branches, touching him with that mild dis- 
tracting tenderness, which breaks the heart when other 
and nearer help or tenderness there is none. 

For everything, even his old touch with this outside 
world, had gone now from Maelcho. Nature was no 
longer his friend ; the spell was broken, and he had be- 
come a mere waif, lost in an unfamiliar country ; lost to 
a degree which no man whose mind is still his own can 
ever be said to be lost. An immense fog-filled abyss 
seemed to yawn eternally around him. He was as lonely 
as if no other human being had ever existed, as lonely as 
some elemental object might be if we could suppose a 
dawn of consciousness to have entered into it, sufficient, 
but only just sufficient, to make it realise its own isola- 
tion. 
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In this way, turning often back upon his steps, but 
upon the whole keeping steadily to the north-east, he 
arrived, about a fortnight after he had left Smerwick, in 
that dense region of forest land which covered all the 
lower slopes of the Gaultee mountains. It was full just 
then of refugees, who had flocked to it from the more 
exposed country round about The weather was atro- 
ciously bad; storms of wind and rain kept sweeping 
across the forest, scourging these roofless vagrants, and 
saturating them to the very bone. As Maelcho made his 
way along the narrow paths he encountered numbers of 
such homeless wanderers, many of them women with 
children, either on their backs, or following in a little 
group at their heels. One — a young dark-eyed woman 
with two children — stopped, and begged persistently of 
him as he passed ; begged of Atm, the vagrant, the mad- 
man, the starved wanderer without a scrap of food or 
anything else for himself. 

Maelcho merely stared vacantly at her for a minute, 
then passed on, thrusting her aside, as something about 
which he knew and cared nothing. The woman, upon 
this repulse, fell back, but after a while she followed him 
stealthily along the forest path. 

When the evening came he looked about for some 
place to sleep in. He had got into a state of almost com- 
plete apathy about food ; he had now been starving so long 
that it seemed to be the natural thing to do, and although 
compared to others his strength held out, it had ebbed 
to a point at which existence became little more than a 
mere confused dream. It was perhaps because he was 
not thinking of it, or because he had no wish upon the 
subject, that the means for holding out at least one day 
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more fell unexpectedly into his hands. As he was enter- 
ing a thicket a rabbit bolted past him ; then, scared at 
his nearness, shot into a low bank of stones hard by, 
entering at random into the first hole it came to. 

Mechanically Maelcho thrust his hands into this open- 
ing, and, feeling there a mass of fur, drew out the creature 
by its hind legs. So benumbed had grown his wits, so un- 
real had become eyerything that he touched or saw, that 
he was very near letting it go again. Some instinct of self- 
preservation came, however, to the rescue, but after hav- 
ing killed it with a quick blow across its neck, he laid it 
down on the grass beside him, and presently fell afresh 
into an open-eyed trance, one which lasted this time a 
long while, he could not have told how long, and in 
which all thought of the present, all idea of food and 
everything else, had utterly melted away. 

He was brought back to himself by a shrill voice, 
quite close to his ear, a voice seemed to be growing 
louder and louder, and which disturbed him with its jar- 
ring note. He roused himself, and looked round to see 
what it was. 

It was the same woman he had seen before, the one 
whom he had passed a few hours earlier in the day, and 
who had begged of him so persistently. She was stand- 
ing close beside him, having come noiselessly up over the 
wet leaves ; one of the children was in her arms, the other 
was clutching at her skirt, and she was staring at him 
with fierce wild eyes, such as an angry ghost might have 
set in a scared white face. 

" Christ save you, man ! Christ save you ! Christ save 
you ! " she kept repeating over and over, running the 
words one on top of another, and glaring at him the 
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while like a creature possessed. *' Christ save yon, and it 
is a rabbit you have got ? Yes, a rabbit ! a rabbit ! Oh 
my God, a rabbit, and it is a rabbit that might save them 
yet, might save my little children. Give it me, I say, 
this minute, give it me that they may eat it How 
dare you keep a rabbit, when a rabbit might save them? 
Give it to me, quick, quick. Is it a fire that you think I 
am wanting ? It is no fire, and it is no cooking that it 
wants ! It is the meat, the good red meat that my little 
children want, my little little children. Look at them, 
you man ! look at her, look at my XTllach ! She is only 
three, my Dcrmot there, he is six. A little while ago, 
he was so strong, he had such round, stout legs, no wom- 
an ever had such a boy, it was killing me out of jealousy 
the other women were. Look at them now, you man I 
look at them nowy I say I Oh my children, my little lit- 
tle children. Christ save you, Christ save you, dear 
man, only give me the rabbit!" Her rage changed 
suddenly to entreaty, and she fell down grovelling at 
his feet. 

Maelcho simply remained sitting where he was, and 
staring fixedly at her. What did she want with him, he 
asked himself dully. Through the mist of his brain 
her words had not as yet penetrated, but that her excite- 
ment was somehow or other in connection with the rabbit 
he did realise, and he turned, and looked at it as it lay 
there at his feet. 

Either his silence, an air of acquiescence, gave her 
courage, or it is possible she may have interpreted them 
into leave to take what she wanted. In any case, with 
the pounce of some fierce forest creature, the woman sud- 
denly snatched up the rabbit from the ground. In a very 
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few minutes it was skinned, and fragments of it were 
being hastily crammed into the children's months. 

Seeing his supper fast disappearing Maelcho mechan- 
ically put out his hand for a piece. She gave it to him, 
but grudgingly. In an incredibly short time the rabbit 
had become a heap of red shreds, next it had vanished, all 
but the bones, and even these were picked quite clean. 
She did not seem to want to eat herself, all her care was 
for the children. The little girl had to be coaxed, but 
the boy ate rayenously, falling upon the. food, and tear- 
ing it in pieces with his teeth, exactly as a starred puppy 
or young wolf cub might have done. 

The excessive violence of the woman, but still more 
the sight of the two children, and the boy's eagerness in 
eating, had a curiously stimulating effect upon Maelcho's 
brain, such as no other sight, and no other incident, 
would probably have had. It awakened him from that 
trance of imbecility, of sheer animal mutescence into 
which he was rapidly lapsing. He looked at the two 
children now with a deliberate, almost a reasonable ex- 
pression in his eyes. The boy was a handsome, large- 
limbed creature, with something bold and daring in his 
bearing, which even starvation could not efface. No one 
would have said that he was the child of a peasant, al- 
though his mother plainly was nothing else. The girl 
was a pretty, fragile, little child, waxen-faced and pitiful, 
with the peculiar pathos of a flower caught in the grip of 
some cruel, and all-blighting frost. 

The senachie's starved heart suddenly opened, and 
went out to these two children. Who he thought they 
were, or whether he thought that he was in some way re- 
sponsible for them, it is impossible to say, but he got np 
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deliberately from where he was sitting; stretched his 
hand out to the little girl — her mother staring hard at 
him the while — lifted her carefully off her feet, and 
placed her firmly, and quite as a matter of course, upon 
his shoulder. 

*' Come I " he said, turning to the woman, and speak- 
ing in a tone of authority. ^ It is not here that they 
must sleep. Gome ! " 

She took the other child by the hand, and followed 
him obediently without a word. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TELLS HOW HAELCHO THE SENACHIE WANDSBBD IH 
THE FOBEST WITH THE TWO CHILDBEK AKD THBIB 
HOTHEB. 

Thus at the very moment when he was most bereft, 
when he was naked of everything, including his own poor 
wits, Maelcho suddenly found himself provided with new 
objects, and once more for a while with something beside 
him to love. The heart of the Child-man opened, and 
took those two little starved wayfarers into it. It was 
not very much to fill it with, little more indeed than a 
mere temporary stopgap, still it was infinitely better than 
such a terrible aching void. It was a boon of Nature's 
own providing, and he took it, as her creatures do, with- 
out question, or without even as much as realising that 
anything had been done for him. 

What would probably have stnick a saner man — the 
additional risk, namely, incurred by linking himself to 
such a helpless little group — this he never so much as 
thought of. As it happened it was less of a risk than 
might have been expected. The belief in danger, not as 
a joke, but as something very real ; the anticipation of 
death, as an actual and a grimly probable occurrence, had 
got deep into the very youngest souls that fateful Irish 
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snmmer. Like the young of any other hard-driven beasts, 
like newly dropped fawns, like yonng wild water birds, the 
very babies had learnt to keep still ; to hide themselves in 
the leaves ; to hold even their breath when the pursuer 
was on foot ; had acquired the thousand and one protec- 
tive arts which the impartial mother instils into her worst 
used, and most hardly reared foundlings. The moment 
when it had been clutched up into some panic-stricken 
grasp ; the moment when everything about it had burst 
into red flames ; the moment when naked steel had glit- 
tered close to its eyes ; those moments were all present 
still, even to the most baby memory, partly because noth- 
ing much less terrible had since come to wipe away the 
recollection. 

Such considerations were not within Maelcho's ken. 
All he knew was that here were two children, and that 
for some reason or other, he had to look after them. 
From the moment when he put the little girl on his 
shoulder he took complete charge of them, just as if he 
had been actually responsible for them, which perhaps he 
believed he was. Their mother seemed to understand 
this, for she also accepted the situation, quite as a matter 
of course. She was still young, and even handsome, de- 
spite her emaciation, but to Maelcho she was simply the 
children's mother, just as Lady Fitzmaurice had been his 
girsha ladies' mother, and nothing else. He hardly in- 
deed took in the fact of her existence, save when he was 
absolutely forced to do so. If she spoke to him he gener- 
ally shook his head, and muttered vaguely, whereas with 
the children he quickly established a free-masonry, alike 
of words and signs. 

With that memory for places which, once implanted, 
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oven mental decay Beems nnable wholly to obliterate, he 
led them almost directly from the place where he had 
killed the rabbit to a spot which he had suddenly recalled 
as being fitter to sleep in than where they were, and, after 
about half an hour's walking, he stopped abmptly upon 
the brink of a steep green hollow. 

Below them lay one of those circular cups, scnlptured 
by standing water, which abound all over Ireland. The 
water which once filled it had long gone, and the lower 
lip of the cup itself had partially melted, leaving a spoon- 
shaped cavity, grooved in all directions by tiny fugitive 
streamlets. Upon the steep green sides of this cup tall 
beech trees rose sparsely, their polished trunks, whitened 
by lichen, rising one above the other, with something of 
the precision and symmetry of the pillars of a temple, or 
an amphitheatre. There was indeed a vague suggestion 
of classic art about the whole aspect of the hollow, espe- 
cially in the purity and severity of those sculptured col- 
umns. It seemed to be only awaiting the return of some 
fastidious leaf -crowned deity, who had selected it as his 
especial haunt and dwelling place. 

Down one of the steep sides of this cup Maelcho car- 
ried the little girl, threading his way in and out of the 
tree trunks till he reached a spot not far from the bottom. 
Here, upon a ledge a little way above the fioor itself, a sort 
of human bird's nest, or rough wigwam of close growing 
osiers, had at some time or other been fashioned. Into 
this he carried the child, doubling himself in two in order 
to do 80, and laid her upon the floor, which, though hol- 
low, was at present fairly dry. The woman then followed 
with the boy. There was just room for her and the two 
little creatures to squat in it, sitting packed together, as 
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closely as three hares in a single form. Leaving ihem 
there Maelcho crept out backwards, and settled himself 
outside in his usual attitude, his knees and his chin close 
together, and his back against the trunk of a tree, and so 
they passed the night. 

About ten o'clock the moon began to creep out, and as 
it slowly climbed above the cup, the beech trees — they 
were nearly all beeches there— seemed to grow taller and 
larger, till they became perfectly colossal, rising out of the 
darkness, and towering up into the light, crossed, but not 
as yet roofed, by their thinly fledged upper branches. 

The worst of the place was that it seemed to be a per- 
fect home and rendezvous of wolves. They did not, it is 
true, come down into the cup itself, but all the night 
through they howled unceasingly about its lip, sweeping 
round and round in packs, in and out of the tree trunks ; 
sometimes pausing for a moment on the very brink, where 
they could be seen standing out — a whole row of them in 
the moonlight, sharp and clear, like so many toy animals 
— ^then sweeping away again; always in a curve, never 
straight ; first one and then another forging ahead, and 
reappearing. Even when they were beyond the edges, 
and therefore quite invisible, fancy conjured up their 
long bristling backs, their red hungry jaws, their cruel 
devouring eyes, and rough staring coats. It was not a 
visitation conducive to rest, even in the case of the most 
hardened of sleepers. 

Towards morning the howling began to abate, as the 
evil brutes scented the coming daylight, and began to 
crawl away to their lairs. Now and then however a long 
blood-curdling howl would still rise, varied by the hooting 
of owls, or the sharp metallic barking of a fox. 
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Maelcho had passed the whole night in hia fayoorite 
attitnde ; sometimes sleeping^ but of tener staring at the 
trees, or at the wolves, with moon-dilated eyes. Very 
early in the morning, while there was still only a mere 
wash of daylight, the woman crept out of her own bur, 
and came and squatted down beside him, not at first 
speaking, but looking hard at him ; with quick question- 
ing eyes, as if she had been speculating in the night as to 
who he really was, and what his intentions were with re- 
gard to her and her children. 

The morning promised welL Birds were beginning to 
awake, and to dart lightly hither and thither through the 
branches, with quick cheerful notes, and a flutter of many 
wings. The evil creatures of the night — the wolves, the 
badgers, the foxes; possibly also the pookas, the banshees, 
the cluricans, and such emanations — ^were all fast disap- 
pearing, as the good things of daylight began to come 
forward, and take up the realm. That poor human pair 
peering furtively out of the hollow below, belonged rather 
to the tribes of night — to the tribe of the fugitives, the 
prowlers, the skulkers, — than to the honest creatures of 
daylight. They were skulkers by no fault of theirs, it is 
true, yet none the less they bore the brand of the skulker 
written only too legibly across their brows. 

Satisfied apparently at last by what she saw in her 
companion's face, the woman began to babble. Her talk 
ran all upon herself, and her own children ; she repeated 
the same things over and over, always coming back to the 
children. Maelcho listened, and tried to understand, but 
words had almost ceased to have any consecutive meaning 
to his mind, and the only effect therefore of her talk was 
that after awhile it suggested vaguely to him his own 
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troubles, so that he began to moan, and to rock himself 
to and fro, like a man in bodily pain. 

The woman stopped, and stared at him ; then asked 
abruptly what ailed him, and whether he had understood 
what she had said. 

" I hear you, sister, I hear you," he moaned ; " I hear 
you, but I hear other things, too, and the other things 
speak louder than you do. I hear . . . voices . . . chil- 
dren's voices. They are . . . they are . . .'" 

He opened his eyes widely, and looked up at the green 
roof overhead, as if someone had spoken to him from the 
tree tops. 

" No, not there," he went on, shaking his head. " No, 
no ; only the trees there ; only the poor silly green trees." 
Again he shook his head ; his lips quivered, and he locked 
his hands helplessly one in another. 

" Are your children dead ? How many of them were 
there ? Were they all killed ? And your wife, has she 
been killed? Who killed her? Did they hurt her 
much?" his companion asked inquisitively. 

" Not mine, no, no, not mine, they were not mine." 
He paused — recollections were thronging fast, but all so 
broken, so terribly confused. " Two little girls, sister. 
One of them had hair that long, all made of light gold, 
you would have said the sun and the moon had been 
weaving. The other was . . . was . . . her eyes were — 
were " 

He looked about him helplessly for a minute, and then 
he began to sob ; the hard, labouring sobs of a man who 
is no longer young. 

The woman looked rather sorry for a moment, but it 
was evident that she took no particular interest in what 

24 
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he had been saying, and presently she began to babbl 
again about herself, and her own children; her word 
flowing one after the other like the ripples of a stream 
and with apparently as little heed as to whether any oni 
was listening to them or not. 

In this way she told her story. She was the wife of i 
herdsman, but the children were — not her husband's. It 
seemed that at some time — she did not herself remembei 
when — she had been carried off by some ueighbourinj 
chieftain, the son, brother, or nephew of her husband't 
master — her ideas upon the whole subject were evidentlj 
of the vaguest — who had given her a hut of his own tc 
live in, and had visited her from time to time, as the hu- 
mour took him. Apparently neither she nor her husband 
had resented the proceeding, perhaps because it would nol 
have mattered whether they did or not. She told it aU 
perfectly simply. She had not wished to go, but had ac- 
cepted it as natural, the sort of thing that happened tc 
people. What had become of her husband she did nol 
know. The tiny dimpled girl of three was the master'i 
child, so also was the sturdy, bold-eyed boy of six. Oni 
thing she did know ; her protector, tyrant, whatever wi 
like to call him, was dead. He had been killed by some 
of the Earl of Ormond's men, who had set fire to hit 
house, and destroyed every one in it. Upon hearing thii 
she had fled panic-stricken from the cabin which he hac 
provided for her, and, with her children, had since ther 
been wandering up and down the country, sometimes foi 
a while joining some other little flock of women and chil- 
dren, but oftener going alone, and about a week before 
had found herself in this particular corner of the forest 
since which time they had been all three starving quietly 
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Maelcho made no comment upon her story, little of 
which had indeed penetrated to his mind. They re- 
mained where they were all that day, and woold probably 
have remained there for several consecutive days, but that 
the following night there came on a violent thunderstorm, 
accompanied by deluges of rain. The lightning played 
wild fantasias all around the lip of the green cup ; one 
moment showing the trees up to their smallest twig, the 
next leaving everything — hollow and upper level alike — 
wrapped in complete and crushing darkness. The wolves 
were kept at home by the storm, but that benefit was 
poorly compensated for by the fact that under the down- 
pour the hollow flooring of the wigwam became gradually 
metamorphosed into a small lake, and as a consequence 
grew to be wetter than even the open ground outside. 
The little girl with her mother lay at the back of the wig- 
wam, where the ground was higher and therefore drier, 
but the boy, who had been sleeping nearer to the entrance, 
awoke in a pool, and quickly made the fact known by his 
stifled howls of alarm and fury. 

Maelcho, who, as usual, was outside with his back 
against a beech tree, crept a little nearer, and felt in the 
darkness for the child's head, and having found it, he 
lifted him up on to a small ledge which rose out of the 
water. The ledge however was both wet and slippery, 
and the little boy continued to cry and to struggle. 

" Lie still, little one," sounded in the deep voice out- 
side. " I am here. You are safe. Lie still." 

'^ I am wet, and cold ! Boo, boo ! Boo, boo I I hate 
you ; I hate everything." A stifled howl followed this 
announcement, half swept away by the lash of the rain. 

" Wot and cold I Wet and cold I " repeated the voice 
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from the darkness. ^* The beasts are always wet and cold. 
When I was little I was always wet and cold, yet I lived, 
yet I grew ; I grew big ... so big ; I walked abont like 
a king. I looked down at everything — at everything ex- 
cept the trees, the trees were always taller. I conld leap 
though, and fight and kill ; the trees could not fight or 
kill. I was better than the trees, though they were 
taller. You will be better some day than the trees, little 
one." 

XJnconsoled by this assurance, the little boy continued 
to sob, though not loud enough to have attracted atten- 
tion. Presently the little girl awoke, and hearing him 
sob, she too began to cry, in a weak, wailing fashion, very 
pitiful and distracting to listen to. 

There was nothing to bo done at the moment, but as 
soon as the morning had begun to dawn, and long before 
the storm was over, Maelcho left the shelter of his beech 
tree, mounted one of the sides of the cup, and having 
selected the largest of the trees which grew near the edge, 
he climbed up it, till ho reached the top, and could look 
out over the rainbeaten forest. 

His mind was beginning to work again, in the only 
fashion in which it ever did work now. He knew that 
the children must not be left where they were, and that it 
was his duty to find some other and drier shelter for 
them. Where that shelter was to be found, was the ques- 
tion. A picture of some sort was hanging before his 
mind, only he could not get it right ; it was all blurred 
and mixed up with so many other pictures, that all were 
more or less like it. A vague recollection of some place, 
not far off, kept recurring dimly, but whether that place 
was a shed, or a hollow tree, or a cave he could not recall. 
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Climbing to where a great branch stretched out horizon- 
tally, he extended himself along it like a sloth, and lay, 
sweeping his eyes round and round, and backwards and 
forwards, over as much of the forest as he could see. 

Presently they were caught by a very tall fir tree, 
standing out a little apart against the skyline, to the left 
of which stood a coppice of birches, shouldering one 
another almost as closely as oat-stalks do in an oatfield. 
That coppice carried a memory of some sort for Maelcho, 
but what was it? He stared at it; then put his head 
down against the branch, and thought intently; then 
looked at it again. Suddenly his eyes lit up, and, climb- 
ing down the tree, he hastened towards the coppice. In 
another half-hour he was pushing his way through the 
middle of it. 

Here he found what he had recalled, or rather he 
found the starting point for it The coppice seemed at 
first to be perfectly blind, but presently a couple of 
minute paths began to appear, stretching to right and 
loft, and created, seemingly by chance, in the middle of 
the trees. Stooping down, Maelcho selected the left-hand 
one. It led him along a track hardly wider than a rabbit's 
run, and so closely over-hung that he had almost to crawl 
in order to follow it. Other tiny tracks strayed away 
from it here and there, but the senachie kept the main 
one. He knew now where it was leading him. 

For a time it seemed to be simply bent upon confus- 
ing anyone who committed himself to its guidance. It 
was a true forest tunnel. Now it went up, and now it 
went down, now it went right, and now it went left, but 
always it was tortuous and agonising to follow. Suddenly 
a sort of mouth appeared in it. Maelcho straightened 
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himBelf , and walked with rapid steps till he came to what 
he was in search of. 

He was now outside the coppice of birches. The trees 
here were all firs, most of them very old, and weighted 
with moss, which in many places hung in great grey wigs 
right down to the gronnd. In the centre of these firs 
rose a small rocky monnd, in one of the sides of which a 
barely perceptible hole appeared. 

It was stuffed full of leaves and branches, but, upon 
his pulling these away, it grew rapidly wider, until it ex- 
panded into a narrow passage, lined upon both sides with 
solid uprights of stone. So far back did this passage run, 
that a man might remain in safety there, though aU his 
enemies were on his track. Owing, too, to the slope of 
the ground, he could remain in very reasonable comfort, 
nay, might even venture to light a fire, certain that the 
smoke would disappear, long before it had time to attract 
attention. 

With a joyous step, Maelcho hastened back to the now 
saturated wigwam ; fetched away the two children and 
their mother ; led them through the forest, under the still 
heavily falling rain, and along the path in the middle of 
the coppice, until he brought them proudly to their new 
quarters. 

He had found some woodpigeons' eggs the day before, 
and now ho hastened off in search of more, leaving them 
to settle themselves. As lie pushed his way through the 
dripping branches his face might have been observed to 
break every now and then into a sort of momentary smile 
or gleam ; such a gleam as a dog's face may also be seen 
sometimes to wear, when it knows that it has done its 
work well, and feels that it deserves to be patted. 



CHAPTER VII 

TELLS HOW MAELGHO THE SEKACHIE PARTED FROM 
THE TWO CHILDREK AND THEIR MOTHER. 

They remained in this new hiding-place of theirs for 
several months. It was almost perfectly dry, and that 
under the circumstances was a merit not easily to be fore- 
gone. Another great advantage was that from its posi- 
tion surprise was almost impossible, since from the top of 
the mound you could see in every direction through the 
pine trunks, as through some pillared and windy corridor, 
right over the lower trees, to the region at the bottom, 
across which any assailant must pass in order to get to 
them. 

The disadvantage was that these merits had the effect 
of soon attracting others to the spot. Maelcho was 
watched in his goings and comings, and was followed, 
first by a few, afterwards by more, till the spot became a 
receptacle for all who could crowd into it There was a 
good deal of room in the cave, but more came to it than 
there was room for, and, but for his presence, his own 
original trio would have fared badly. That fierce desire 
for a hiding-place, which was the absorbing passion of 
the hour, naturally begat an equally fierce jealousy of all 
who were believed, rightly or wrongly, to have found a 

(806) 
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better one. The result was, that the young and weak 
were apt to get hustled away by the stronger, the older, 
and the fiercer. From this fate the children and their 
mother were safe as long as Maelcho, or any other suffi- 
ciently powerful protector, was there, but only exactly so 
long. The effort to secure food for them was another 
continual call upon his energies, and drain upon his 
strength. The forest abounded, it is true, with wild ani- 
mals, rabbits especially popping up in all directions out 
of their burrows, but they were difficult to secure. He 
was not as expert at snaring or trapping as some of the 
younger men were, and the only thing therefore to do 
was to dig them out of their holes, at great expenditure 
of time and labour. 

Towards the end of the summer a new element came 
to change what had by that time grown to be the settled 
habit of their lives. Beturning one day to the caye, with 
a couple of rabbits in his hand, Maelcho found a gaunt, 
haggard-looking man sitting between his children and 
their mother. This man, he gradually came to under- 
stand, was the woman's husband, whom she had not seen 
for nearly eight years. Let no one imagine for a moment 
that this was a sentimental meeting, or that there was 
any question on either side of reconciliation or forgiye- 
ness; such niceties, if they had ever existed, were all 
swept into limbo by the grim necessities of the hour. It 
was a new feature however in their lives, and this Maelcho 
after awhile began to realise. Little by little a feeling 
began to steal over him that his part in the children was 
over. He was no longer indispensable to them, seeing 
that there was now some one else, who could do for them 
what he had done. More than this, ho began to perceive 
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that his absence from the caye — his own cave, his particu- 
lar discovery — would be better on the whole for them 
than his presence. He brooded oyer this idea for two or 
three days. Then came an afternoon when he drifted 
silently away into the forest, and was gone. When they 
came to look for him, which was not until several hours 
later, they found a large supply of nuts and berries, which 
he had left as a legacy for the children, but of the senachie 
himself they found no trace at all. The discreet, the im- 
penetrable forest, had simply swallowed him up. 

After this he wandered about for a long time alone, 
meeting other wayfarers, but not again joining any of 
them. Five months had now elapsed since he had sat 
amongst the ruins of Dingle; since he had heard the 
voice from the housetop, and had torn the hut upon the 
cliff to pieces in his rage and despair. They had been 
five very busy months in Ireland, though empty enough 
in that forgotten comer of it, of which alone he knew 
anything. The Baltinglas rising had broken out in June, 
and this, coupled with the defeat — for a real and impor- 
tant defeat it was — of the English at Glenmalure in 
August, had sent a wild wave of elation across the whole 
country. Lord Grey, who had come over as Deputy, had 
committed serious blunders, and blunders that were pecul- 
iarly dangerous to commit in Ireland. Again it was Sir 
Nicholas Maltby, and Sir Nicholas Maltby almost single 
handed, who had stemmed the tide of revolt, and, by the 
mere wind and whiff of his terrible name, had turned 
back the waverers into the path of nominal obedience. 
Eiding post to Dublin the very hour after the Glenmalure 
defeat, he had contrived to narrow down, what had at one 
moment promised to be a general disaster, to the very 
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smallest proportions of which it admitted. The wa^e of 
trinmph in the more outlying regions was howeyer for the 
time irresistible. Seven hundred Spaniards and Italians 
had landed a few weeks before at Smerwick, and estab- 
lished themselves in Sir James's old fort, and their arrival 
had been hailed as the foretaste of the long promised and 
now really coming invasion. Admiral Winter's fleet had 
sailed for England a few days before their arrival, so that 
there was no one in the south to oppose them. When a 
few weeks later it was further reported that Ormond — the 
detested Ormond — had marched down to Smerwick fort, 
and turned back again without daring to attack it, the 
tide of jubilation reached the highest point which it had 
reached since the rising began. Even in the heart of 
that forest region in which Maelcho wandered, the tale of 
these great doings was being passed from lip to lip, and 
being swept to and fro in fitful gusts of exultation. His 
own realisation of what it all meant, was, needless to say, 
of the dimmest ; some such distorted notion as a tentacled 
creature in the deeper regions of the littoral might have 
of the storms which streak and sway the surface. Public 
events, apart from their personal bearing, had never had 
much significance for him. Now they had none at all 
He heard what was said; he remembered it for a few 
minutes ; then he passed on, and in a little while it had 
vanished away, as though he had never heard a word. 

How he contrived to live during this time let the 
annals of starvation explain ; that he did contrive to do 
so being all that need concern us here. His whole life 
had grown to have exactly that sort of broken and tan- 
gled inconsequence, which is the very woof and fabric of 
dreamland. Scenes spun past him, hideous dramas were 
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enacted before him, but not one of them seemed to have 
any real grip or actuality for him. Physically he was 
yery much weaker than he had been six months before, 
and quite a dozen years older. On the other hand he was 
no longer the two-legged wolf, the dangerous and homi- 
cidal madman, that he had been then. Those months, 
during which he had again had something to care for ; 
had again found little voices to prattle to him, and little 
fingers to tug at his fast whitening glibbe, had dulled the 
fierce ache which had brought him to that state. The 
thirst to destroy, for the mere sake of destroying, had 
passed away. His brain had settled into a quiescent, and 
more completely childish condition. He wandered day 
after day, much as some forsaken child might wander, 
that is sorry for itself, but does not quite know why. As 
for the old Maelcho — as for the old reckless joys of the 
senachie, the old bardic intoxication, the old pride of life, 
the vanity of the famous fighter and hero — all these were 
gone as completely as though they had never existed. He 
was simply now a perfectly harmless, but more or less 
crazed, being, like many of the " bodachs," whose misery- 
crazed faces met him as he wandered through the forest, 
a little worse perhaps than they, just because of that sense 
of something formerly different, which now and then 
flashed across his brain. These glimpses however were 
becoming rarer. To save his skin a little while longer 
from the hunters ; to pick up the morsel that would en- 
able him to live through the day then passing; to find, 
when night came, some hole into which he could crawl 
and sleep ; this was all that he was conscious of. Beyond 
this narrow, elementary radius he had nothing left to wish 
for, nothing left to hope, and therefore nothing left to fear. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TELLS HOW MAELCHO THE 8ENACHIE REMAINED FOR A 
WHILE IN THE CAMP OF THE DESMONDS. 

It was the 24th of December in the year of grace 1581, 
and the scene was the middle of the wood of Kilquegg, 
part of the same great forest region in which the town of 
Kilmallock stood, and which had, as the reader will re- 
member, two years before beheld the famous discomfiture 
of Sir William Drury. 

In that boisterous ungarnished hall, under the windy 
rafters of the sky, almost within hearing of the very bugles 
of their enemies ; cold, wet, roofless, with a price upon 
their heads, and scarce a single morsel to put into their 
mouths, the Earl of Desmond and his Countess were 
keeping their last Christmas together. 

Alas for the house of Desmond! Alas for its ill- 
omened chief I Alas for all who bore his name, or in any 
way belonged to him ! The momentary gleam of the pre- 
ceding year had by this time died away, and nothing re- 
mained but the recollection of one more blasted hope; 
nothing but despair, and a position about as appalling as 
the imagination can well conceive. The contrast between 
what that position was at the beginning of the war, and 
what it had now become, is one not easily, I think, to be 
matched in the annals of any mere subject. 

(870) 
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" Possessed as he was," says Sir Walter Ealeigh, " of 
entire counties to his own possession ; beside many goodly 
manors, castles, and lordships ; Lord Palatine of Kerry, 
with five hundred gentlemen of his own name and family 
to follow him, beside many others," — What, it may be 
asked, was the position of the Earl of Desmond at the 
date which we have now arriyed at ? 

The words of an older and an even greater poet than 
Baleigh seem needed to bring out the full force of that 
contrast : — 

"He wandereth abroad for bread, saying, Where is itt He 
knoweth that the day of darkness is ready at his hand. 

" He dwellcth in desolate places, and in houses which no man 
inhabiteth, which are ready to become heaps. 

" A dreadful sound is in his ears. ... He crieth aloud in his 
misery. 

** God hath deliyered me oyer to my enemy ... he breaketh 
me with breach on breach ... he runneth upon me like a giant. 

'*My face is foul with weeping, and on my eyelids sits the 
shadow of Death." 

Foul indeed to its friends, and most fair to its foes, 
had become the fortunes of the great house of Desmond. 
Of its boasted seyen hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land, not one solitary half acre remained to its lord ; of 
the many strongholds, castles, manors, and the rest, enu- 
merated by Raleigh, not a shanty was left, not a dog- 
kennel. As for his followers — the " five hundred gentle- 
men of his own name and family" — where were they? 
Let the wolf and the crow tell ; let the spikes of Dublin 
Castle tell, of which castle it was seriously complained 
about this time that the style of its architecture did not 
admit of the disposal of nearly as many rebels' heads as 
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might otherwise have been accommodated. Smerwick 
fort — that Palladium of an hour — had become a word of 
terror, not to Ireland alone, but to all Europe. The cliff 
upon whose ledge the children had played, and upon 
which Maelcho's shanty had stood, had looked down 
upon a scene, the recital of which, eyen now, shakes 
the imagination of those who hear of it. Of the earl's 
immediate friends and followers, his younger brother 
was already dead; the elder, Sir John, was still at 
large, but his fate was at that very moment hoyering 
oyer his head. Nicholas Saunders, the famous legate of 
the Pope, had recently died of want and disease some- 
where on the borders of Cork. Two or three dozen 
gaunt fighting men, of whom Maelcho, it happened, was 
just then one, and a helpless flock of starved depend- 
ants, was all that the state of the Lord Palatine could 
muster. They were all starving together, for that mat- 
ter; equality had at last asserted itself, even in Mun- 
ster, the stronghold of feudalism. "The wolf and the 
proudest rebel," writes a contemporary, "lodged in the 
same inn, with the same diet, and with the same sort of 
bedding." 

Worse than starvation, worse even than the driving 
snow and arctic cold, which was making that winter 
memorable in the annals of Ireland, was the sense of ir- 
revocable doom. The lord of all that forest realm seemed 
to have been forsaken by his own natural subjects, the 
very spirits of the region having apparently gone over in 
a body to the side of the enemy. For, as always happens 
in Ireland, the actual facts — bad enough not to need 
additions — were largely supplemented by phantom ones. 
Reports of evil omens were rife. Fires were observed to 
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bum blue. Torches when stuck in the ground, went un- 
accountably out. Wailings, as of creatures in the agonies 
of death, were heard amid the branches. Dre::d things, 
without form, but none the less horrible, gibbered be- 
hind the hollow trees, or darted noiselessly across the 
drifts. It was with a dim notion that some change for 
the better might be wrought by his means that Maelcho 
had been brought, almost by force, into this camp of 
misery. Alas ! the famous senachie proved as helpless as 
any of the other allies of the Desmond. He was no 
longer the seer, the wizard, the nature doctor ; he was no 
longer even the storyteller, who could hold the wildest 
audiences rapt and silent, hour after hour, by the mere 
magic of his tongue. He was only a poor trouble-crazed 
man, now, like any other. His wand was broken, his 
spirit gone, his very tongue had ceased to be his own old 
tongue. When left to himself he would sit all day long, 
absolutely silent, his hands around his knees, his eyes fol- 
lowing first one and then another figure, puzzled like a 
child by the crowd, the noise, the unfamiliarity of these 
once familiar surroundings. Upon him, more than upon 
anyone else in the camp, the history of those last two 
years stood written in the most unmistakable char- 
acters. 

Only one man, in fact, could be said to have risen to 
the necessities of the hour, but then that man was no less 
than the rebel Earl himself. His whole nature seemed in 
those two years to have undergone a revolution. The 
chief, whose eternal vacillation and miserable pusillanim- 
ity had been the shame of his friends and the derision of 
his foes, had become a sort of Attila. A fever of activity 
seemed to bum day and night in his bones. The latent 
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energy of his race had risen to the top, and was showing 
itself in ways, some of which might be called heroic, 
others again which were simply ferocious. Only a few 
days before this four recreant Geraldines — followers of 
the White Knight, and convicted like him of being ready 
to purchase their own safety with the blood of braver 
men — had been brought into camp, and then and there 
hewn into pieces, every clansman present taking his share 
in the deed. Such acts of vengeance were, it must be 
said, rare, for as a rule the fidelity of the clan to their 
chief, despite all temptations to the contrary, had been 
marvellous and incomparable. Of late too, under the 
still unbroken magic of his name, and especially under 
the stimulus of his new and unlooked-for energy, that 
handful of half-clad men who surrounded him had be- 
come a power, which was taxing all the forces of the 
crown, and all the energy of its ablest lieutenants, to 
bring under. As in all guerilla warfare, the mode of 
fighting was essentially predatory. It was only at night 
that they could take the field, but when they did do so, 
woe betide the favourers of the English ; woe betide the 
straggling band of soldiers; above all, woe betide all 
Butlers, or friends of Butlers, upon whom these gaunt 
emaciated embodiments of starvation descended. Like 
wolves they came, and like wolves they departed, leaving 
ruin and deatli behind them. Their very existence de- 
manded invisibility. They came, they went, they slew, 
and they were gone again, before the startled soldiers, or 
the scared villagers, had rallied from their first surprise. 
The mystery of their proceedings enhanced their actual 
doings, and raised a cloud of phantom terrors about their 
name. Legends grew up, which may even still on ex- 
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omination be found aliye in the district. The Desmond 
— a lame man, as all Ireland knew, unable for years 
either to walk or to ride — ^was reported, truly or untruly, 
to be himself the leader of these nocturnal expeditions ; 
was sworn to by credible witnesses as having been en- 
countered, sword in hand, under circumstances, and at 
interyals of time, which seem upon the face of it incredi- 
ble. True or false, that vision of the crippled Earl, 
carried high upon the shoulders of his followers, or sweep- 
ing, torch in hand, through the snow-fiUed valleys, be- 
came stamped indelibly upon the imagination of every 
man, woman, and child of that generation, and so re- 
mained for years, nay centuries, after the headless body 
of the last of the great Munster Geraldines was sleeping 
at length in its quiet tomb. 

For the war had become a purely tribal one, waged in 
the old fashion, and for the old objects. Those larger 
and more political aspects of it which once loomed so big, 
had very nearly disappeared since the fall of Smerwick. 
Spain and France, Italy and Portugal — all the Catholic 
powers banded together — had practically vanished from 
the popular eye. Even England and England's mistress 
had fallen comparatively into the background. It was 
now, as it had always been, the Oeraldines against the 
Butlers, and the Butlers against the Oeraldines. The 
Geraldines, unfairly overmatched, beaten and desperate, 
pent into a comer, but still fighting furiously ; fighting 
for their name, for their chief, but above and beyond 
everything else, for revenge. The Desmond stood out for 
his own hand. Ilis name against his rival's name, his 
rights against his rival's claims, himself against his de- 
tested usurping stepson I Hopeless, and outnumbered by 
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a hundred to one, he was still The Desmond, and it was 
absolutely impossible that any Desmond could surrender 
to a Butler. The hunted stag had his back well against 
the rock now, and was at least resolyed that he would sell 
his carcase dearly. 



CHAPTER IX 

TELLS HOW THB DESMOKD WAR WENT ON, AKD HOW 
MAELOHO THE SEKACHIE EKGOUNTEBED A COMPANY 
OF GHOSTS IK THE FOBEST. 

Ghbistmas was past, and the new year already begin- 
ning to be an old one. The starving camp in Kilquegg 
Wood had again broken up. The Desmond had fled 
away, and was terrorising his enemies from a new stand- 
point The months too had fled away, as months, good 
and bad alike, have a fashion of doing. The cmel snow- 
enveloped winter had given place to an unkindly spring, 
and the spring in its turn to a comfortless, rain-saturated 
summer. Lord Ormond was still in command in Mun- 
ster, but the complaints against him were growing daily 
more menacing, and threatened soon to make his position 
untenable. That he was not a conciliatory commander 
all accounts agree. Sir Warham St. Lcger, for instance, 
asserts about this time that he was the *' moste hatefuUest 
person in hys provynce," but then as Ormond in a State 
document had recently described Sir Warham as " an olde 
ale-house knight," this view of the matter was hardly to 
bo wondered at Others amongst his subordinates were 
eager to assure the Council that he was keeping up the 
war wholly for the sake of the profit he reaped from it, 
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or, worse still, was trafficking secretly with the enemy. 
^' There be many here," as the accused himself remarks 
pithily and not without dignity, " that can write lies." 

A far more dangerous accusation was that the old in- 
eradicable feud between Butlers and Geraldines was keep- 
ing alive the struggle, when, but for this purely local 
stimulus, it must long ago have died a natural death. Sir 
Walter Ealeigh — one of Ormond's most consistent oppo- 
nents — never failed to press home this point, and was 
ably supported by Sir Nicholas Maltby, and by Maltby's 
brilliant subordinate Fenwick, by whom most of the re- 
ports were drawn up. A less ingenious trio might have 
sufficed to carry home the charge, seeing that it was but 
the bare and literal fact. In Baleigh's own words, ^^ The 
Desmonds were ready at any time to die ten thousand 
deaths, to enter into a million of mischiefs, and to seek 
succour of every nation under heaven, rather than submit 
to be subdued by a Butler." 

" Subdued by a Butler ! " In those four words lies the 
whole pith, the whole explanation of this latest phase of 
the struggle. It was this, and this alone, that kept it 
alive, long after starved, bleeding, hopelessly ill-used na- 
ture had cried in the plainest and most imperative tones, 
" Cease ! Forbear ! " All through that bitter spring of 
1582 it dragged on, and through the dark cheerless sum- 
mer ; with unlooked-for bursts of triumph upon one side, 
with furious reprisals upon the other, with such unex- 
pected ups and downs of fortune as could only have oc- 
curred in a country, very easy, as every commander found, 
to overrun, practically impossible, as every commander 
equally admitted, to subdue and hold permanently. Then, 
as throughout all Irish history, the forests were the close 
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friend of the attacked, the eternal foe and torment of the 
attackers, and as a consequence grew to be more and more 
the object of a detestation, which finds expression in half 
the State documents of the day, and has much more of 
the animosity which men show towards something per- 
sonal and sentient, something that is capable of hating 
them back in return, than towards a mere aggregation of 
trees and bushes. 

One consolation was that the evil was felt to be after 
all a remediable one! The whole Desmond Palatinate 
had long since been escheated to the crown, and was being 
now rapidly cut up into plots varying in size according to 
the status or the merits of the recipient. Each '' under- 
taker," as his own lot came into his hands, being bound to 
get rid of these same yegetable enemies of the Queen, as 
speedily and effectually as his means admitted of. Not 
until those " traytor trees " were finally disposed of ; not 
until Ireland in general, and Munster in particular, could 
be seen naked to the sky, stripped of all its leafy covering, 
baldly pervious to every wind, and to all hostile glances ; 
not until these secret glades and rebel-harbouring soli- 
tudes — places where the foot might wander from dawn to 
dark yet never lose the rustle of leaves — not until all this 
sort of thing was satisfactorily got rid of, could the 
Queen's faithful lieges feel that they might really call the 
country their own; might really hope to sit down in 
peace, and enjoy the fruit of their so far wearisomely pro- 
tracted labours. 

A forest covering hundreds of thousands of acres can- 
not, with the best will in the world, be disposed of in a 
minute, and, though the woodcutters were kept at work 
from dawn till dusk, some years had still to elapse before 
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that sighed after consummation was reached, and naked- 
ness, rather than leafiness, became the actual note and 
badge of the land. In the meantime the forest was big 
enough, despite the axes, and into it still crowded, not 
only its own inhabitants, but all who from other and less 
sheltered regions could contrive to escape to it. 

Maelcho was still one of its pensioners. All that sum- 
mer he had remained close under the shelter of its 
branches, and by the beginning of September he found 
himself once more in the county of Tipperary. 

The year had apparently repented of its many perfidies 
and treacheries, for the miserable, unsatisfactory summer 
was dying sumptuously in an exceptionally splendid au- 
tumn. Far and near the trees were bedizened with every 
hue that a painter could combine, or a wordmonger put a 
term to. Not the trees alone, but the very ground itself 
had become gorgeous, immense fungi, bom of the damp, 
and flushed by the sudden warmth, covering every inch of 
it. They dotted the moss ; they crowded about the roots 
of the trees — in clumps, and in lines, and in circles, and 
in every colour of the rainbow — such sumptuous scarlets, 
such dazzling yellows, such unlooked-for greens and blues, 
such flushes of hectic purple, such uncanny, fleshlike 
pinks, all combining to create a sort of mirage and sem- 
blance of food ; such a mirage as might well have seemed 
sent in sheer mockery of those starving crowds wandering 
helplessly about over its, alas ! quite undevourable splen- 
dours. 

"With the exception of his short and enforced stay in 
the camp of Eilquegg, Maelcho had been all this time 
alone, and alone he still wandered, day after day, over this 
jewel-sprinkled ground, and under this gold-bedecked 
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canopy. Late in the afternoon of a day that he had been 
thus wandering aimlessly since the earliest dawn he came 
to a halt in the middle of a small ravine, the bottom of 
which was littered with big stones, and having seated 
himself upon one of these, he remained for a long time, 
staring vaguely before him into the forest 

It had been another lovely day, and even now at six 
o'clock in the evening the splendour was only slowly dying 
out of the sky, and still showed between the trees, filling 
the whole background with something of the sober splen- 
dour of some great, though partially ruined, church win- 
dow. The rock upon which Maelcho sat had another and 
a larger one above it, overlapping it in the fashion of a 
menhir. There was just space between the two for a man 
to bestow his body in, and as night came on, the senachie 
simply retreated into this sort of natural dog-kennel, and 
sat crouched upon the ground, looking out between the 
two stones, and waiting for sleep to visit him. 

The moon rose presently above the trees, giving to the 
scattered rocks the air of a big neglected graveyard. From 
his stony kennel, he could see miles away, as it seemed, 
into the forest, which looked vacant, with that peculiar 
vacancy which a combination of moonlight and tree trunks 
is apt to produce. Was it so vacant though ? Surely not ? 
Surely at that very moment something was moving slowly 
along the top of the ridge which overlooked his ravine? 
He fixed his eyes upon the spot, and waited. Presently 
from behind one of the moon-streaked trunks, something 
— a living creature, a skeletonlike object, clothed in white* 
passed into sight, and advanced along the ridge. After it 
came another, equally white, equally skeletonlike object, 
and then another, and another ; one after thQ other, slowly 
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emerging out of the darkness, until there were no less 
than twenty mysterious figures, all clad in white robes, 
which seemed to hang like shrouds about them, and all 
moving along just within the glimpses of the moon. 

Who and what were they? Maelcho merely sat be- 
tween his stones, and gazed at them ; with a little more 
wonder than if they had been a company of white owls, 
but not with a great deal more. That they were dead 
men, or ghosts of some sort, he had not a doubt, but what 
then? What could be more natural? He had seen so 
many ghosts in the last two years, was a ghost himself for 
all practical purposes, and that a party of dead men should 
be strolling about in the moonlight, at such a place and 
at such a time, seemed, on the whole, a far more prob- 
able event than that a company of live ones should be 
doing so. 

Under the cold white drizzle of moonlight the line of 
white objects drew nearer and nearer, till now they were 
quite close to where he sat. Suddenly it became evident 
that they on their side had seen him, for the foremost 
ghost stopped dead short, the result being that the one 
next to it instantly overtook it, and, the others doing the 
same, in a minute there was a dense cluster of ghosts, all 
packed one behind the other, and all gazing down at Ma- 
elcho with hollow moon-filled eyes. 

Which, if it came to that, were the ghosts, he or they? 
a question which it might have puzzled a looker-on to 
decide. Maelcho remained perfectly still for another 
minute, then, with an impulse of breaking through the 
spell, he sprang to his feet, shouting hoarsely, and waving 
his arms in the air, as he might have done to scare away a 
flock of birds. 
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The effect was just what it wonld have been if they 
had been birds. In an instant the whole flock of white 
figures had scattered in all directions, uttering shrill cries 
as they did so, and each endeavouring to escape separate- 
ly. One of the flying ghosts tripped in its fright against 
a tree root, and falling yiolently to the ground, pitched 
head forwards into the hollow, and lay there, uttering 
lamentable cries for aid. 

As a hawk pounces upon a pigeon so Maelcho pounced 
upon it ; picked it up, shook it, and turned it towards the 
moonlight. 

The moonlight lit up the thin wizened face and shaven 
crown of a very old monk, half dead from terror. For a 
minute Maelcho continued to hold him. Then it seemed 
to dawn upon him what his prisoner was, for he relaxed 
the tightness of his grasp, and smoothing down the ghost's 
robe, once more set him upon his feet. 

The rest of the flying figures had meanwhile paused, 
and two of them had ventured to turn back, and were at 
that moment peering cautiously into the hollow. 

''Brother Malachi! Brother Malachi! Livest thou, 
Brother Malachi ? '' came presently in quavering accents 
from above. 

A squeak, like the squeak of a mouse caught in a trap, 
and then — 

" I live, my brothers, truly I believe I live still," came, 
in trembling and all but inaudible accents, from the hap- 
less one below. 

" God be praised, he liveth ! he liveth ! " was reported 
to the rest by the two pioneers. 

Then another, and still more adventurous monk, ad- 
vanced from the main body, and peered right over into 
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the hollow, but started back at sight of the dark fig- 
ure, in whose grasp Brother Malachi appeared to be en- 
galfed. 

"Oh! Oh! What is that which holdeth thee ? Speak, 
Brother Malachi, what is it?" he cried tremulously. 

" I know not, my brother, yerily I know not. Mine 
eyes are closed, lest they should behold some evil thing. 
Nevertheless it begins to seem to me that it may be only 
a man ; only a poor sinful man like ourselves." 

Unlikely as such a supposition seemed, it was begin- 
ning to gain ground with the other monks also, since a 
demon would evidently long ere this have torn poor 
Brother Malachi to pieces, and departed into the dark- 
ness. 

" Speak to it thou, brother." " No, brother, thou ; do 
thou question it." " Thou^^'* " ^Aow," " ^Aow," passed from 
lip to lip along the ridge. 

At last the same bold brother who had spoken before 
advanced to the very edge and peered over. 

" Wha-a-a-t art thou ? " he asked falteringly. 

Maelcho rubbed his hand over his brow. That was a 
question which always awakened the strangest thoughts 
in him, which always gave him a topsy-turvy feeling of 
not being, what yet he knew he was. At last, however, 
his own name rose to his lips, and he uttered it aloud. 

Evidently it was not unknown amongst that ghostly 
fraternity. " Maelcho ! " " Maelcho ! " and next « Broth- 
er Michael ! " " Brother Michael Galbraith," passed from 
mouth to mouth. What connection there was between 
these two names was not explained, but the same brother 
who had stepped forward before advanced again, this 
time into the open moonlight, and addressing MaelchO| 
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made him understand that they wished him to follow 
them. 

Without knowing why they wished him to do so, or 
where he was to go, with his usual dull acceptance of any- 
thing that was suggested, Maelcho did as he was told, and, 
leaving the hollow, mounted to the ridge, and they set off 
together in the same direction in which the ghosts were 
advancing when they had caught sight of him. 

They walked on through the scattered tree trunks — 
twenty white ghosts and one black one. It was tolerably 
clear of undergrowth, but the masses of boulders obliged 
them to keep in Indian file, and delayed their advance. 
Now and then one of the younger monks would diverge a 
little from the straight line, in order to examine some 
snare laid for the rabbits, or to collect armf uls of dry 
leaves, which seemed to be one of the objects of these 
nocturnal excursions. After walking for about an hour 
the ground began to rise, and they presently found them- 
selves confronted with a long low cliff of limestone. This 
they followed for some distance along the foot, until they 
came to where a narrow fissure opened in it. Through 
this fissure the monks passed one by one, Maelcho sub- 
missively following them. 

It became pitch-dark the minute they got inside, the 
steep rock-walls on either hand cutting off the rays of 
moonlight, which had hitherto kept them company. 
Sometimes they stumbled over slimy boulders, or across 
leg-breaking holes in the ground; sometimes their feet 
were in water, or they were caught by bushes, sticking out 
of the ledges. After a couple of sharp twists, a red light 
broke suddenly upon their eyes as they turned a comer. 

It came from where the side of the fissure ended ab- 
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rnpily, leaving a hollow apace at the bottom, from the low 
arch of which a row of enormoas stalactites hung down a 
yard or more, and below which the light flowed out, mak- 
ing a red quivering lane of the pools' which stretched to 
their feet. It proved to be the merest flicker of light, 
only a bit of lighted bogwood stuck in the ground, but by 
comparison with the utter blackness they had been wad- 
ing through, it seemed vivid and even blinding. Behind, 
sharply defined by it, a small white figure — so small that, 
but for the shaven crown, it would have seemed that of a 
child — rose from a heap of straw, stretching out a pair of 
thin eager hands, and hailing the new-comers in a Yoice 
which, though hollow and broken with coughs, seemed so 
curiously, unaccountably joyous, that heard at such a 
time, and in such a place, it startled the ear almost more 
than the red illumination had done the eye. Even Mael- 
cho's dulled and frozen wits were roused by it. It awoke 
in his mind a once familiar, but now all but utterly for- 
gotten, sense of welcome, and home coming. It seemed 
to be addressed to him personally, that eager friendly 
Toice, so human, and so kindly. Yet who was there left 
alive who could wish to welcome him — ^him, of all forlorn 
and friendless creatures — to any spot on earth ? 



CHAPTER X 

TELLS HOW MAELCHO THE SEKACHIE BECAME FIBST A 
MONK, AKD NEXT A PBIBONEB. 

Nob was this a yery engaging place, it must be owned, 
into which they were so warmly welcomed ! Unlike the 
former and artificial cave, which Maelcho had shared with 
the children, and which was fairly dry, the one in which 
he now found himself literally ran with moisture. From 
every stalactite, and from every inch of the surface of the 
limestone, the drops fell heavily. In some places they 
ran in a steady stream, which had worn a regular channel 
along the floor. In others the drops gathered at first 
slowly, imperceptibly, till, growing larger and larger, the 
force of capillary attraction was overborne, and they fell 
to the ground with a thud that was like the precursors of 
a thunder-storm. Even where no actual drip was visible 
the walls were slimy with moisture, which stood out over 
them like beads of sweat. The whole atmosphere was 
charged with it. It seemed to reach the lungs like one 
of those dense mountain clouds into which a traveller 
strays accidentally, and emerges, feeling as if he had been 
wading through a stream. 

In the driest comer — which yet was far from dry — lay 
the sick monk, Michael Galbraith. His bed consisted of 
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a little straw; covering a heap of withered leaves, of 
which a fresh supply had that night been brought in, not, 
as the next day showed, before it was needed, for the 
old sapply was in many places worn completely through, 
by the movements of his fevered body, so that the ribs of 
the stalagmite floor were laid entirely bare. 

Upon being told who Maelcho was he had testified the 
liveliest satisfaction, repeating his name again and again 
with the same joyous intonation of welcome, which had 
almost brought tears to that poor, seldom- welcomed va- 
grant's eyes. It seemed indeed to be the little monk's way 
to greet everyone and everything with the same friendli- 
ness. He was like a man who, out of the superabundance 
of his own extraordinary good fortune, cannot help over- 
flowing, and bestowing a share of it, upon all who came 
within his reach. His little form shook with sociability, 
and his fevered eyes sparkled joyously in their sockets 
every time any one approached to speak to him. 

And yet this was no easy bed upon which he was ly- 
ing ! For hours of the day and night his cough never 
seemed to cease for a single instant Like the drip of the 
water, the sound of it seemed to be part and parcel of the 
place he inhabited ; to pervade and to fill every comer of 
it. His own cheerfulness, however, never fiagged. He 
possessed a small wooden cross, not a regular crucifix, 
merely two bits of wood nailed together, the angles of 
which were almost worn away by the perpetual clutch of 
his fevered fingers. When the fits of coughing overtook 
him ho would strain this cross tightly, holding it before 
his eyes, and seeming as if his whole body drew strength 
from it, as from an elixir. Even when apparently at the 
last gasp, his clutch never relaxed, nor yet that eager look 
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of expectation which shone in his eyes. It was not a 
look of resignation, or of piety, so much as of simple 
pleasure and anticipation ; the look of a man who grasps 
some infallible specific, which he has only to drain to the 
nttermost, and all will go well with him. 

He was dying rapidly, as eyeryone, including himself, 
knew perfectly well. It was not a question of months or 
weeks, but of days, or rather hours. Whether he would 
last through the day then passing ; whether he would die 
at night, or in the daytime ; above all whether he would 
for a certainty die before they were forced, as they soon 
would be forced, to fly to some new retreat ; these were 
matters that were continually debated before him, with 
elation on his own part, with something very like con- 
scious envy on the part of the other brothers. 

A rough bench, made of two logs of wood, laid to- 
gether, and supported at the ends, had been set in the 
mouth of the cave, and it was upon this his days were 
chiefly spent. When free from the clutch of his tormen- 
tor he would amuse himself with a thousand trifles. Now 
it was the birds, that came hopping in and about the 
ravine ; now perhaps the moths, which flitted like ghosts 
round the cave ; now again some big bumble bee, hum- 
ming past with an air of prodigious importance, knock- 
ing its head against the roof, and out into the air again. 
It mattered not what it was, everything seemed to be 
grist that came to little brother Michael's mill. If one of 
the brothers slipped in their comings or goings through 
the ravine, or if the new comer's big form got wedged 
between the masses of stalagmite in the cave, then his 
laughter rang out, filling the whole gloomy place with its 
feeble friendly sound. 
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To Maelcho all this was a mystery, but nnlike moet 
inexplicable things it awoke in him a feeling of interest 
and sympathy, snch as no grown person's sayings or do- 
ings had done since his troubles began. If brother 
Michael had been merely a yery pious person ; a dying 
saint, an eminent example of sanctity and resignation, he 
would probably have aroused no feeling in him, one way 
or another. Nothing however could possibly be less like 
the manner of a saint, than his. It was much more the 
manner of some jovial and easy tempered man, who, with 
good a house of his own, and all that he can want at 
hand, lingers a little while by the roadside to crack a joke 
with the passers by, caring only to make that brief moment 
of sociability a merry one. 

In the days that followed, a fast friendship sprang up 
between these two. Maelcho would sit for hours at a 
time at the mouth of the cave, his eyes fixed on the small 
face beside him, his arms as of old about bis knees, but 
with a new look in his face, the look of a dumb creature, 
into which something of a human soul is coming by sheer 
force of companionship. As on a former occasion he had 
gone on repeating the word dead^ so now it was the kin- 
dred word dying which kept rising to his lips, only this 
time it was not uttered lamentably, rather in a tone of 
eager inquiry, varying the accent, and staring hard each 
time at his new friend, as if he were trying to understand 
what it was that made dying seem such a pleasant process. 
Whenever he did so, Michael Galbraith would lift up his 
head for a moment to nod and smile, as one nods at a 
child, who goes on repeating something which everyone 
knows, and which no one is in the least danger of forgetting, 
but which is, after all, always pleasant to hear repeated. 
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*'Ye8, yes, friend Maelcho," he said one afternoon, 
when his cough was less troublesome than usuaL '' Yes, 
yes, friend Maelcho ; yes, yes, poor, big Maelcho— eJytn^, 
dying ! Ah, it is a fine thing, a very fine grand thing, I 
can tell you, friend Maelcho, to be dying. When you i 
live, when you do not know how long you may have to \ 
live ; ah ! then the days stretch out before you — such long \ 
days, and so full of hunger, and of cold, and of all sorts 
of trouble. You rack your poor head ; you say to your- 
self, ' Should I do this, or should I do that, or how will it 
be if I do so ? ' You worry it ! Dear dear, how you do 
yroTTj it ! " 

He stopped to rap his own shaven crown, with an 
air of amusement. ^'Poor head ! poor, silly, old head I" 
he went on, looking up at Maelcho, and laughing. <* But 
when you know that you are dying quickly— -quite quickly, 
friend Maelcho — when you know that in a little while, a 
very little while ; in two days, perhaps, or three days, you 
will be oft away, out there— out of it all — then you sit at 
ease ; then you rub your hands ; then you say to yourself, 
' Ha ! ha ! my good brothers, now you go and see to this 
and that ; now you worry your poor heads ; now you ask 
yourself how this and that is to be done I No more of 
such work for Michael Galbraith I Brother Michael Gal- 
braith is taking his holiday ! Brother Michael Galbraith 
is going home! Brother Michael Galbraith is standing 
outside of a door that is opening slowly, very slowly, but 
soon it will be wide enough, and then he will dart 
through.' " 

He stopped to cough, and lay back a minute, then 
went on, though with more difficulty. 

^' And the best of it all, friend Maelcho, the best of it 
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all, poor big friend Maelcho," lie whispered confidentially, 
<< is, that no one can stop you. The more they try, the 
less they can. You could not stop me, and the brothers 
could not stop me, and all the strongest men in Ireland, 
and all the Queen's soldiers, with their swords and guns, 
couldn't stop me. The more they tried, or the worse they 
used me, the quicker I should go. Phew ! phew I away 
like the birds when you try to catch hold of them. And 
the hunger, and the cold, and the rest — all helping^ friend 
Maelcho, all helping ! helping I Oft ! away I " 

He clapped his hands suddenly together, and looked 
up at the lane of blue sky above his head with an air of 
mischievous triumph. 

Maelcho listened like a child, understanding after a 
fashion, not exactly the words, but still something. Even 
in his best days religious teaching had practically had no 
meaning for him. "Going to heaven," for instance, 
meant going to some country where, his master first, and 
all the greater Geraldines afterwards in due order, would 
be lords and chiefs, just as they had been in Munster ; 
chiefs under the special charge of the Pope and the saints, 
no doubt, but certainly not where any inferior person 
could dream of being upon an equality with them. If 
not very open upon this side, his mind, or rather his in- 
stincts, had been open enough on another. He was an 
idealist, as all his race are ; it was in his blood, as it is in 
the blood of every one of them. Bom clansman, too, and 
practically serf though he was, the idea of freedom, of 
getting away somewhere into the open — " Phew ! pheto ! 
away ! " — as the little monk said, had always been a fa- 
vourite one with him, and of late had returned to him 
often, only in a new fashion. He had felt it about all 
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these dead creatures — dead men, dead women, dead 
children, dead animals — of which he had recently seen so 
many. They were free ; they were out of it ; they had 
got into some country where nobody could do anything 
more against them; they had even triumphed after a 
fashion, the only fashion in which it was open to anyone 
to triumph in those days in Ireland. These dumb notions 
of his, coming back to him now from the friendly lips of 
the little monk, took hold of his mind, and filled it. 
They did not exactly disperse the clouds, but they re- 
mained there in spite of them. 

There was no time for any more such talks, for two 
days after Michael Oalbraith died suddenly, so suddenly 
and so peacefully that the brothers had hardly time to be 
summoned to his side before the end came. 

He died in the nick of time, too, with an appropri- 
ateness which he himself would have chuckled at. The 
brothers were actually still gathered around the bench 
upon which his body lay, when a terror-stricken messen- 
ger ran in to tell them that their hiding-place was dis- 
covered ; that soldiers from the nearest military station 
were then on their way to it ; and would be there for a 
certainty that evening. 

It was a very trembling band that remained staring at 
one another, after the messenger, having told his tale, had 
torn frantically away down the ravine, and disappeared. 
Maelcho, who was a little way back from the rest, stood 
listening to their talk, turning his piteous eyes from one 
speaker to another : not fully understanding what they 
said, yet managing in his own way to pick up the sense 
of it. He understood that they were debating how to 
keep the soldiers from following at once upon their track. 
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If they found the cave empty, they would certainly be 
after the fugitives without a minute's delay, whereas, if 
even one monk was found there, it would cause a delay, 
and the rest might escape. Death, bloody and speedy — 
or perhaps not so very speedy — ^would assuredly be the 
lot of the one that tarried, and it was just the realisation 
of this fact that was blanching the cheeks and loosening 
the knees of the brothers. The younger monks especially 
looked hard at one another. There was not a coward 
amongst them, or they would not have been where they 
were, but misery and starvation, instead of making death 
seem easier, made its approaches— as often happens — ap- 
pear only the uglier and the more unfaceable. The work 
of selection, too, was ghastly, and daunted them. Who 
was to go, and who was to stay, and how was that choice 
to be made? 

By a common impulse they turned and looked at 
Brother Michael, as he lay there, his white face serene 
and cheerful, as it had always been, and even, as it seemed, 
a faint pucker of his habitual air of amusement lingering 
about the comers of his mouth. Then they turned again, 
and confronted one another ; each man reading his own 
thoughts written out plainly in his neighbour's eyes. 

Suddenly a deep voice — one with which they were 
hardly acquainted — rose from the shadowy comer of the 
cave. 

" Go, my brothers," it said ; " go ! go ! We will stay — 
he and I — only he and I. Go I go ! " 

The monks all started, and turned simultaneously to 
the spot where Maelcho was standing. Then a wave of 
relief shot through the cave, and the eyes again met one 
another, but this time they were the eyes of men re« 
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prieved. That ghastly necessity of selection ; that horror 
of being the one upon whom the lot fell ; of being seized, 
as it were, by Fate itself — caught as a sheep is caught by 
a bntcher's crook — that was lifted off their souls, and in 
the first moment of reprieve, it seemed as if all other 
troubles— cold, darkness, hunger, persecution — were lifted 
off also. 

No hesitation was felt about accepting the offer. To 
have shown any would have been regarded as impious, 
seeing that so unlooked-for a deliverance could have been 
designed only by Providence itself. The details more- 
over were quickly settled. If the big, half-witted senachie 
was to remain in their place, it was quite clear that he 
must be made to appear like one of themselves. 

One of the tallest of 'the monks rapidly stripped off 
his own white gown ; a heavy white cucuUus was folded 
round Maelcho's shoulders, and a cowl drawn close about 
his grizzled glibbe. In a twinkling the fighting clans- 
man had become to all appearances mild brother so-and- 
so, just a dull-witted monk, like any other. This trans- 
formation made, there was no further reason for delay. 
With barely a word of farewell, with just a faint feeling 
of compunction, which perhaps choked back that utter- 
ance, the monks gathered up their few valuables — their 
one or two relics, their few church necessaries — and steal- 
ing down the wet ravine, disappeared silently one by one. 
Only one of them — Brother Malachi, the oldest of the 
whole community — paused at the comer, and lifting up 
his wrinkled hands, held them aloft for a moment in an 
attitude of benediction. Then he, too, turned, and tod- 
dled after the rest 

A good many hours passed, after the sound of their 
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sandal-shod feet had died away in the ravine, and still 
the soldiers delayed. Maelcho sat upon the ground, hud- 
dling his unfamiliar white clothes clumsily about him. 
Now and then he would lift his eyes to the shrouded 
form beside him, or higher up again to where a little 
train of pink clouds was passing slowly along the lane of 
sky. The bushes sprouting from the cracks had turned 
yellow, and hung like so many faded flags from the sides 
of the cliff. The pools reflected these and the clouds 
alike ; making the whole space seem to be afloat with 
quiyering red and yellow reflections. For hours the 
silence remained unbroken by so mnch as a whisper. 
Wretched Ireland, struggling in its death agony ; Mun- 
ster, bleeding from every pore ; The Desmond, fighting 
desperately, with his back against the rocks ; Lord Or- 
mond, the hater and the hated, the persecutor at once 
and the persecuted — all these things and persons seemed 
to be shut out ; seemed to have absolutely ceased to exist 
The dead monk with his smiling face ; the narrow strip 
of sky overhead ; the pools reflecting the line of clouds ; 
these appeared to make up the whole world, so far as 
there was any world visible. 

It was nearly dark before the silence was at last 
broken by a sound of footsteps ; at first heard far off, and 
deflected by all the twists and turns of the passage, but 
coming steadily nearer. Tramp ; tramp ; tramp ; tramp, 
like some steadily approaching tread of doom. Had 
Maelcho been as he once was ; h»ad he even been as he 
was in his Smerwick days, he would long before this have 
piled up every stone in the passage ; would have heaped 
rock upon rock, and sod upon sod ; would have mounted 
to the top, and would have died, when die he must, with 
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a last good taste of fighting in his month. So changed 
was he that snch an idea never even occurred to him. 
The fighting instinct seemed to be dead in him ; as dead 
as in the dead monk beside him. He simply sat, and 
waited for them to come and take him. The soldiers 
were turning the last corner, and the blue and red of 
their uniforms had begun to shine in the pools, when 
the wooden cross which had been laid against Brother 
Michael's breast, suddenly slipped from its place, and fell 
to the ground. Maelcho quietly stooped down, and pick- 
ing it up, hid it in his own gown. 

It was a great disappointment to the soldiers when, 
upon rushing down into the cave, they found, instead of 
twenty monks, only two, and one of those two a dead 
one. Happily for the brothers it was too late for further 
pursuit that night Other prisoners had been taken in 
the course of the afternoon, which had caused a con- 
siderable delay. After a short consultation it was de- 
cided to spend the night in the cave, and to start as 
early as possible next morning with their prisoners, of 
whom there were six already, Maelcho making the 
seventh. 

It was not till they were actually starting the follow- 
ing morning that it was discovered that the one monk 
whom they had succeeded in catching was, after all, an 
impostor. Then a little rough handling sufiSced to dis- 
place the cowl, showing no tonsured head, only the ordi- 
nary tangled glibbe of a kerne. The discovery naturally 
produced an explosion of wrath on the part of the sol- 
diers, and, but for the positive orders they had received 
that all prisoners were to be brought in alive that day, 
the sham monk would undoubtedly have expiated his de- 
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ceit then and there. As it was he was driven along under 
a rain of blows, which never ceased all the time they were 
marching back to the camp. 

It was a long, troublesome march, the tracks through 
the woods being even more obscare than usual, owing to 
the masses of dead leaves and withered bracken which 
covered them. Maelcho was tied to a lad, who seemed to 
be an idiot, for his mouth remained continually open, 
and, every time he had to turn, he uttered a short foolish 
laugh, something like the bark of a dog, and once, when 
lie had stumbled over a root, he continued to laugh in 
this manner for several minutes without ceasing. At a 
sudden turn in the path they came upon a party of women 
and children sitting in a hollow, just where the soldiers 
and their prisoners would have to pass. Seeing them, 
the women shrieked wildly, and, picking up their chil- 
dren, fled precipitately. One little creature — hardly more 
than a baby — ^was overlooked in the confusion, and re- 
mained sitting alone in the centre of the track, its small 
brown toes stretched to the comfortable sunlight. Mael- 
clio, who happened to reach it first, tried to push it aside, 
but at the approach of his roped hands it drew back, and 
staggering to its feet, tottered a few paces ; then, with a 
baby cry, half of fright, and half of anger, it fell down 
into a cushion of ferns and heather, just out of reach of 
the party tramping by. 

The soldiers laughed, and one of them pointed his bill 
at it, but only by way of a joke. The clean steel shone 
brightly in the sunlight within a few inches of its face, 
but the baby did not seem to mind it. Probably it was a 
full month since it had seen naked steel so close to its 
eyes before, for after a momentary start and wince, it 
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began to langh, the round speedwell-blae eyes looking up 
out of the small brown face, as if pleased by this glitter- 
ing object so suddenly presented to their notice. And 
with that they passed on, and left it sitting by itself, and 
still laughing, amongst the withered bracken. 



CHAPTER XI 

TELLS HOW MAELCHO THE SENACHIE WAS BROUGHT 

BEFORE CAPTAIN FENWICK. 

In spite of their haste, it was nearly two o'clock in the 
afternoon before they reached the quarters of the oflScer, 
just then temporarily in command of this part of the dis- 
trict. There was no village here, but a considerable num- 
ber of rough plank sheds had been run up for the soldiers, 
whose main business at present was to watch over the 
wood-cutting. These sheds stood now by themselves in 
the middle of quite a wilderness of stumps and fallen 
trees ; all this part of the forest having been already cut 
down, and its late monarchs lying about over the ground 
in every attitude of defeat and discomfiture. 

Having been taken at a different time from the other 
prisoners, Maelcho upon his arrival was separated from 
them, and tied up by himself. Probably to save the 
trouble of watching him, or, perhaps, by way of punish- 
ment, he was tied up so tightly, and in such a constrained 
attitude, as to force his body and limbs into unnatural 
proximity to one another. It was an attitude of which 
every minute's delay increased the suffering, till it became 
all but unendurable. 

He was not kept very long waiting, as it happened, for 

(400) 
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the officer in command was no other than Lieatenant, 
now Captain Fenwick, and as conscientious as ever in the 
despatch of business. He came out of one of the wooden 
sheds, accompanied by a younger officer, who had recently 
arrived from England, and, having summoned a corporal 
and guard, they proceeded to make a tour of inspec- 
tion. 

The other prisoners did not delay them long, being 
mere *' bodachs,*' from whom no information of any sort 
was likely to be obtainable. Accordingly, the two officers 
presently walked on to where Maelcho lay by himself 
amongst the fallen trees, his face, distorted by the pain of 
his bonds, upturned to the afternoon sunlight. 

While the circumstances of his capture, and of his 
audacious pretence of being a monk, were being related, 
Captain Fenwick kept looking at him, with his peculiar 
air of alert and keenly observant curiosity ; the curiosity 
of a mind to which every object that comes under its ken, 
even the meanest and most worthless, is always — for the 
moment at any rate— an object of some interest. Then 
when the report was finished — 

^^Lift him," he said, with a glance at one of the 
soldiers. 

The man tried to obey, but, having dragged the pris- 
oner to a sitting posture by main force, the tightness of 
his bonds made it impossible for him to be kept there, 
and, upon being let go, he subsided once more, with a 
groan, upon the ground. 

Captain Fenwick began to get a little impatient. The 
day had been an unusually busy one ; many things pressed 
to be done ; he expected Sir Nicholas Maltby himself to 
arrive that evening; there was really no time to give up 
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the whole afternoon to trying a single and evidently quite 
unimportant prisoner. 

^^ Stir him with your bill," he said, in his tone of quiet 
authority. ^' We must learn the fellow to hold himself, 
since it seems he will not be holpen." 

The soldier did as he was desired, and made a thrust 
with his bill at Maelcho's side. It was not a very deep 
thrust, nor was it given with any specially malicious 
intent, certainly with no more pleasure in the infliction 
of pain than a boy finds who strikes at a horse when it is 
struggling to rise. From the position in which the pris- 
oner lay it so happened, however, that it did inflict a very 
great deal of pain ; so much that it seemed for the mo- 
ment literally to divide body from soul ; to pierce right 
through the outer shell and casing, to the innermost spirit 
within. 

Under the stimulus of this pain a curious thing hap- 
pened to Maelcho. His mind, which had strayed from 
him so long and so far, seemed suddenly to return ; all 
those clouds, by which he had so long been encompassed, 
to roll back, and to disappear. He was awake at last, as 
he had not been for years past, as he had perhaps never 
been in his whole life before. With a sudden realisation 
of what was taking place, he looked up, knowing perfectly 
where he was, and what had befallen him. Ho was 
caught; the end, so long delayed, had come; there was 
no doubt of that. It was not upon this obvious fact that 
his mind, however, lingered. Like an arrow from the 
bow it flew back to the past ; to the old, the well-beloved 
past. He was once again Sir James Fitzmaurice^s sena- 
chie ; he was again with them, with his own little girsha 
ladies. Again he walked beside them; again he played 
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with them ; again he heard their prattling Yoices, and as 
clearly as he had ever done in his life. Where he was 
walking with them — ^in what region, country, or planet, 
whether in Munster or some still larger province, in one 
of the courts possibly of Heaven itself — ^that he did not 
indeed know, and moreover did not care. He was with 
them, and that was enough. The joy of this realisation 
was so intense that ever3rthing else melted before it, yet it 
was only part of the curious transformation which had 
overtaken him. It seemed as if all those barriers that 
had hitherto hemmed him in had fallen, as though all 
the walls had been suddenly swept away, and as though 
he saw everything — all that there was to see, and more 
than all that there was to see — as if every impediment, 
visible and invisible alike, had been removed. It was a 
state in which neither pain nor bonds had any further 
existence. He could not himself have said whether he 
was in pain or not He was /ree, and that was all that 
mattered; free of ever3rthing, and everybody, including 
even his own poor crazy self. It was as though the poet 
within him had escaped for a moment, and at the very 
end of tilings, from its life-long imprisonment within the 
serf, the savage, the more or less madman. The prick of 
the bill had done it ! Out of the nettle Pain there had 
bloomed the flower Joy, as has happened before now, and 
will happen again from time to time. He was Free, Free, 
Free ! that was his own feeling. He had won 1 He had 
escaped. It was the same sense of freedom; the same 
sense of escape and emancipation that Michael Galbraith 
had felt, and had talked to him about in the cave. He 
knew all about it now ; he too had got hold of it, and 
no one would ever be able to take it away from him. He 
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was free ! The very sky oyerhead seemed to be ringing 
and tingling with the news. He had got beyond them 
all; beyond his enemies, beyond his master's enemies; 
beyond their hatred, beyond even his own hatred, for 
what was there left for him now to hate? 

Looking np he saw the brilliant hazel eyes of the 
young English commander gazing at him with an ex- 
pression of curiosity, and he looked back at him with a 
smile. It was a strange wild smile, one in which that 
feeling of freedom, and of exultation, shone and pierced 
unmistakably. 

Captain Fenwick drew his head back, as if a wasp 
had stung him. The look that had met his from under 
that tangled grey glibbe was the very last he would have 
expected to see there. Hatred, in its wildest, most frantic 
manifestations; hatred, and an impotent desire for re- 
venge, he was prepared to see, and, as a student of fallen 
humanity, rather interested in seeing. Such a look as 
this, however, was quite outside the range of his calcula- 
tions, and was therefore annoying, as any circumstance 
that differs entirely from what we could possibly have 
anticipated, is apt to be annoying. It could not be said 
to affect the culprit's fate, that being more or less of a 
foregone conclusion. What it did do was to lend just the 
faintest touch of animus to what had, up to then, been a 
mere bit of everyday, and quite impersonal duty. 

" Take him away," he said, straightening himself, and 
carefully suppressing all signs of irritation. " Take him 
to the edge of yonder forest, corporal, and deal with him 
there. 'Tis a warning which some of our wood-cutting 
rascals stand, methinks, somewhat peremptorily in need 
of." 
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^^ Clearly the fellow was either mad or drunky and in 
either case to delay further to examine him were but to 
waste our time to no purpose," he observed to his subordi- 
nate, as they sauntered back together towards one of the 
sheds. They paused for a minute before entering it, to 
glance at the group of soldiers, who were beginning to 
move in the direction of the forest, their prisoner in their 
midst, and their caliyers gleaming suggestiyely. 

Turning suddenly, with a confiding gesture, to his 
companion, and laying his hand lightly for an instant 
upon the younger man's shoulder. Fen wick said, with that 
charm which, when he chose to exert it, few could exert 
better, and very few had ever been known to resist : 

" Faith,. Davison, I can see that you — ^being new to 
this miserable country — regard our methods of justice as 
savouring just a little of the arbitrary I Nay, man, trou- 
ble not yourself to deny it," he added with a smile. 
^' Sure the thought was only too natural, and so far from 
resenting it, I will even go further — though I fear 'twill 
be but to disgust you additionally both with our methods, 
and with me as their exponent — and will confess frankly 
what at that moment was passing through mine own mind. 
I was reflecting how that 'tis often the better, or at any 
rate the less brutish qualities of our enemies from which 
we draw our largest profit, and, by way of illustration of 
that cold-blooded text, that 'twas a fair alms for us over- 
taxed commanders that these rascals — including even 
such a scarce human-looking savage as you saw yonder — 
possess, unlike our own chnrls, a singular sort of sensitive- 
ness of body, which makes death to them a very much 
more terrible matter if only it come in some new and 
unlooked-for guise. 'Twas Sir Nicholas who first per- 
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ceived this tnith, and hath in consequence given orders 
that all prisoners taken in his district within the next 
two months be shot, and not hanged. He upholds that it 
is the noise, and general blusterousness of the method 
which so scares them, and, not alone the man about to be 
shot himself, but — what is of far more profit — ^those of 
his own sort and breeding, who are forced to stand by, 
and look on. 'Tis likely enough, and in any case some 
little variation of discipline is assuredly expedient, for — 
another fact which you, coming from a settled land, will 
scarce credit — our familiar, and ordinarily so deeply 
dreaded coadjutor the rope, seems in this extraordinary 
climate to be disposed to justify the old adage, for the 
swarming rascals simply laugh at it ! " 

The corporal to whom this experiment in the art of 
punishment had been confided — ^no other than the famous 
grumbler, Tom Gallop, recently promoted to that rank 
— having loosed his prisoner's bonds, was meanwhile hor^ 
rying him along to the edge of the forest, which had now 
retreated nearly a mile from the line of wooden sheds. 

They had already crossed more than half the cleared 
space, and were getting close to where the woodcutters 
were at work, when they were met by a troop of horse- 
men, advancing as rapidly as the state of the ground 
would admit of, from the opposite direction. At their 
head rodo a young man in the dress of an officer, who 
checked his horse for a moment, and turned to look at 
the party of soldiers hurrying along, with the Bolitaiy, 
grey-headed prisoner in their midst. 

It was Hugh Qaynard, who was returning from an ex- 
pedition in search of forage. With a vague feeling that 
the face of this young officer who had reined in his horse 
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near bim was somehow familiar. Maelcho looked up, 
blinking his eyes, and trying to remember when or where 
he conld ever have seen it Suddenly a flash of recog- 
nition flew across his mind, bringing back to his face for 
a moment the old, friendly look of the senachie. Then 
Hugh Qaynard recognised him, recognised the look, that 
is to say, for he would not in the least have recognised 
the man himself. He started, and seemed to be upon the 
point of addressing him, but apparently changed his mind, 
and, having beckoned over the corporal, spoke to him for 
a moment in a tone of authority, then, putting spurs to 
his horse, he rode hastily on in the direction of the camp. 

Corporal Gallop marched on again with an air of ex- 
asperation. 

" The Captain is as like to respite a condemned rebel 
as I am to spare my dinner, when it gets amongst my back 
teeth," he muttered to the soldier nearest him. '^^Wait 
till I send,' quotha 1 Marry come up i Yon March chick, 
methinks, is over free wi' his orders, and the devil mend 
iiim ! Came into camp hisself wi' his own two legs tied 
under him I 'Tis the way of such new-fledged roysterers I 
Give 'em their heads, and they crow so loud and so lusty, 
that a plain God-fearing man, who has only sarved his 
Queen, and done his duty, has ne'er a chance agin' 'em." 

In spite of this characteristic burst of grumbling, he 
was quite aware that he would have to do as he was told, 
for Hugh Gaynard's position was a very different one now 
from what it was when we last followed his fortunes. 
Every month since then had seen him rising steadily in 
his superior's favour ; every month had seen him gaining 
standing and reputation as a capable, painstaking officer 
— ^'* well f omyshed, well gyven, and towardly " — ^in other 
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words, as a credit to the service, and to all who had any 
hand in bringing him into it His intimacy with Fen- 
wick was as close as ever, with a good deal closer flavoar 
of equality abont it, and with Fenwick at his back, and 
Sir Nicholas Maltby behind Fenwick again, there was 
very little fear bnt what his fortunes would rise quite as 
rapidly, and to quite as imposing a height, as his best 
friends could desire. So rapidly, in fact, had both young 
men been advancing of late that it needs no very great 
courage to predict that, not alone would Sir Henry Fen- 
wick, but in all probability Sir Hugh Oaynard also, would 
be serving the Queen before a great many more years had 
passed over their heads. In one respect the latter's future 
might even have struck a shrewd looker-on as the safer to 
calculate upon of the two. Hugh Gajmard's would never 
be one of those meteoric careers — which flash for a mo- 
ment across the page of history, and, like all over-dazzling 
objects, have a tendency to a quenching nearly as sudden 
and dramatic as their rise. To brilliancy of this question- 
able sort he had never, as we know, laid any claim. On 
the contrary there was in him now, as there had been ever 
since we knew him first, a perfectly invaluable, and all 
but invulnerable fund of shrewd common-sense, a fund 
which, so far from spoiling, as most good things do, by 
use, was perfectly certain to grow only more solid, more 
invulnerable, and more absolutely to be depended upon 
as the years rolled on. 



CHAPTEtt XII 

TELLS THE END OF MAELCHO THE SENAOHIE, ALSO OF 
THE AEEIVAL OF THE " GEEEN DRAGON OF LONDON." 

The Hue of uncnt trees was now close at hand, their 
trunks shining red in the afternoon sunshine, as Corporal 
Gallop, with his prisoner and his men, drew up close to 
where the woodcutters were at work under the superin- 
tendence of another body of soldiers. 

From this point the forest was still a forest, and went 
sweeping joyously away, in one great unbroken billow of 
greenery. Oaks and beeches, ashes and sycamores, white- 
stemmed birches, dark-leaved hollies, and berry-laden 
arbutus, they all lifted their heads in air as gallantly, and 
ruffled their leaves as confidently as they had ever done in 
their lives. Unfortunately it was a quite unfounded con- 
fidence, since it was as certain as anything in this world 
could be certain, that after that one autumn then passing 
away, not one of them would ever have a head to lift, nor 
so much as a solitary leaf to rustle with again. 

In the meanwhile the scene was a very lively one, with 
no lack of colour or variety about it. Blue smoke curled 
against the yellowing trees ; the steady ** chip, chop, chip," 
of the axes rose in an even rhythm ; the bare limbs and 
multitudinous rags of the woodcutters bending over their 
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work ; the soldiers in their stained red and bine uniforms, 
strutting about, or collected in knots over the ground ; 
the cleared space in front ; the still unconquered kingdom 
of trees stretching away behind ; everything combined to 
make it what, when we catch sight of the same sort of 
thing upon a canvas, we are in the habit of calling pic- 
turesque. 

Amongst these strutting or standing soldiers are sev- 
eral quite old acquaintances of ours. That one, for in- 
stance, a little in advance of the rest, with his legs very 
far apart, and his gun held very stiffly in his hands, is the 
young Torkshireman, Gregory Gibbs, looking not much 
wiser, nor yet perceptibly any older than when we saw him 
last, save that a crop of bristling stubble has begun to in- 
vade his cheeks, thereby a little diminishing their first 
ruddy and callow youthfulness. With his mouth consid- 
erably ajar, he was staling hard at the prisoner, with an 
impression that he had somewhere seen him before, ho 
could not recall where, only that he seemed oddly familiar. 
The little boy, the " Dicky Dimmock " — whom it is to be 
hoped the reader has not forgotten — was also not far dis- 
tant, and was at that moment playing about in the middle 
of a great heap of chips, and looking remarkably at his 
ease in an extraordinary little garment, all blue at the 
back, and red in the front, made up of stray scraps of 
military cloth, which Gregory Gibbs's own clumsy fingers 
had contrived to sew together for him. 

Seeing this new body of soldiers arrive with their pris- 
oner, he deserted the woodchips, and went a little nearer, 
in order to see what they were going to do with him. 
Hugh Gaynard having given directions that the culprit 
was not to be executed at once. Corporal Gallop had him 
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secured npon his arrival to one of the fallen trees, multi- 
tudes of which were lying about over the ground. There 
were so many soldiers present, and the prisoner himself 
seemed so little disposed to try to escape, that it did not 
seem worth while to tie him up very tightly again, and he 
was merely therefore secured with a rope about his waist, 
and another round his neck, the ends of which were at- 
tached to the fallen tree, and he was left by himself, while 
the soldiers strolled away to join their fellows. 

Maelcho sat upon his log, looking vaguely about him, 
his fingers straying backwards and forwards over the little 
bosses and unevenness of the bark upon which they rested. 
That strange clearness, and sense of unwonted intelli- 
gence, which the prick of the bill had produced upon his 
mind, had by this time faded away, but he still felt light 
and happy, free of all that weight of gloom, and of those 
black thronging shadows, which for years had so haunted 
him. An odd mixture of buoyancy and drowsiness seemed 
to have taken possession of his frame. He felt tired, and 
a good deal older than he had ever done before, yet at the 
same time quite comfortable, and even elated, as though 
he were in some unusually happy dream. By moments he 
remembered quite clearly all that had lately taken place ; 
then these newer scenes and impressions would melt 
away, and other and older ones come in their room. Lit- 
tle incidents of the past two years kept appearing for a 
moment before his eyes, and then vanishing again. A 
violent snowstorm which had assailed him and others in 
the wood of Kilquegg rose for a moment vividly. He 
recognised the drowned look of the forest, with its tufts 
of prickly gorse, and other undergrowths, all roofed over 
with snow, and the crowd of shivering creatures trying to 
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shelter amongst them. His eyes seemed actually able to 
follow the descent of the white feathery particles, circling, 
circling down from aboTe, so soft looking, and so cruel. 
Suddenly this picture was crossed by another picture, that 
of a rush of armed men sweeping back into camp, from 
some deed of prowess. The next moment the snow, and 
the crowd of shivering figures, and the armed men, had 
all alike disappeared and he was back again upon the 
fallen log, with the mild autumn sunshine filling the space 
in front of him, across which a crowd of gnats were weav- 
ing an elaborate zigzag pattern. A bee came bustling by, 
and this set him thinking for a moment of Brother 
Michael Oalbraith. He watched it examining carefully 
every bit of a belated spray of harebell, bell by bell with 
the utmost regularity, until, happening to blunder against 
one of his own ropes, it suddenly rose in the air, and went 
off with an indignant buzz. 

Meanwhile the " Dicky Dimmock " had been drawing 
gradually nearer, peeping out at the prisoner, first from 
behind one tree stump, and then another, until now he 
was quite close to where he sat Here he remained for 
some minutes, one small pink foot curled over the other, 
peering at him, with his head on one side, and his eyes 
cocked, in the attitude, and with very much the colouring 
and general air, of a contemplative robin redbreast It 
was not very long before that attraction which the scua- 
chie had always exercised upon all children drew him 
closer still, and he began to sidle along the fallen tree, a 
little nearer, and a little nearer yot, till he was within 
touching distance of him. 

Gregory Gibbs — his legs still very far apart and his 
hands upon the stock of his gun — stood watching these 
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proceedings, with a slightly jealous expression upon his 
face. Presently he saw that the " Dicky Dimmock," not 
content with patting and stroking the prisoner, had ac- 
tually clambered up on to his knees, and, leaning against 
his shoiilder, was talking rapidly to him in his own 
tongue; doubtless retailing the various incidents that had 
befallen him since he came under his present illustrious 
protectorship. 

To these confidences the grey-headed culprit listened 
silently, looking at the child from time to time with a 
friendly, but rather a puzzled expression, and then over 
his head, as though he were trying to see something that 
was a long way off. Gregory Gibbs felt rather drawn 
himself towards this big elderly-looking man, who seemed 
he thought harmless enough, and would have liked to 
have shown him some little signs of friendliness. He had 
a feeling however that it would be improper to do so, and 
that it was unsoldierly and even disloyal to take any no* 
tice of rebels, and suchlike enemies of the Queen. Ac- 
cordingly he remained where he was, stretching out first 
one long leg, and then another; clearing his throat at 
intervals, and bringing the butt of his gun down with a 
clanking noise upon the ground, by way of proving to 
himself that ho really was doing something. 

An hour passed thus. The sun was beginning to get 
low. Dull violet shadows were mingling with the pink 
veil, across which the gnats still fluttered in a gauzy 
dance. Some woodpigeons passed overhead ; a company 
of rooks, disturbed by the latest clearance, were circling 
noisily about over the tree tops, while from far away, 
somewhere to the south-east, came the thin, long-drawn 
whistle of a curlew. 
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The soldiers who had come with Corporal Gallop were 
getting thoronghly put ont by this long delay. The 
woodcutting was over for the day, and the woodcutters 
were beginning to disperse, so that the example, for the 
benefit of which the prisoner had been brought so far, 
would, it was to be feared, be lost The other soldiers, 
who had been on guard since the morning, were now 
free, and were beginning to collect their weapons and 
preparing to march back to camp, jeering as they did so 
at those who were forced to remain behind. It was all 
the more vexatious because there happened to be a reason, 
a very particular reason, why everybody wanted to be 
back in camp in exceptionally good time that day. 

Corporal Gallop swore ugly oaths under his breath, 
glancing ferociously at the prisoner, as though he were 
responsible for the delay. All the soldiers fidgeted and 
grumbled ; the only perfectly placid person present be- 
ing the condemned man himself. He remained sitting 
as before, upon his fallen tree, with the small boy perched 
upon his knees ; sometimes listening to his prattle, some- 
times looking over his head at the trees, or examining the 
long line of stumps, which stretched away between him 
and the camp he had been brought from. 

He was still looking about him in this dreamy fashion, 
when another soldier came hastily towards them from the 
same direction, and went up to the Corporal, who there- 
upon sprang up at once, with an air of alacrity. 

" Ha ! ha ! What said I ? So much for Master Med- 
dler! Pall to, men, and get the job done. Bustle, I 
say I bustle I " 

The soldiers did as they were told, but not with any 
special signs of alacrity, despite their avowed eagerness 
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to get quickly back to camp. They collected their weap- 
ons, and having advanced to the log, made the prisoner 
get up, and marched him before them to the nearest of 
the still nncnt trees, which happened to stand a little 
apart from the rest. 

Here a consultation arose as to whether it was neces- 
sary to tie him up to it, but as he continued to be per- 
fectly passive in their hands, and appeared ready to 
remain in any position they chose to put him into, it was 
decided that it was not worth while; so, having placed 
him with his back against the trunk, they walked away 
about a dozen yards, in order to take up their own posi- 
tion. Just as they were reaching it, the small boy — who 
had been staring for some minutes at these proceedings, 
with eyes which seemed to be getting rounder and round- 
er — suddenly uttered a loud yelp of dismay, and, taking 
to his heels, shot away like a scared rabbit, fast as his 
legs could carry him, in the direction of the camp. 

With the same dreamy air of acquiescence, which had 
made him all along seem more like a rather uninterested 
spectator than the principal actor in the drama, Maelcho 
had got up, had moved forward, and now stood leaning 
against the trunk, exactly in the position in which the 
soldiers had placed him. When the small boy uttered 
that yelp of dismay and fled away, he looked after him 
for a moment, and then back at them, as if to ask what it 
was that had so frightened him. Then, when he had 
quite disappeared, he looked up at the tree, against the 
trunk of which he had been placed, with much the same 
sort of friendly, but rather perplexed expression upon his 
face. 

Evidently, like the other trees around, it was doomed, 
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and wonid probably be cut down the first thing in the 
morning, for a couple of rough notches had been chopped 
in the bark, a little above the spot against which the 
prisoner's head rested. It was an unusually large beech, 
overswept with a wealth of satiny foliage, which the 
breeze was at that moment rustling, as it had doubtless 
rustled it every evening, for the last hundred years at 
least The prisoner's thoughts as he looked at it, wan- 
dered away to other beeches, which had befriended him in 
times past Then he looked back at the soldiers, who 
were blowing upon their matches, and otherwise getting 
their weapons — which were not at all weapons of precision 
— into order. 

Perhaps it was owing to the long delay ; perhaps to 
the exceptional docility and mildness of the culprit him- 
self — perhaps merely to the softening influences of that 
mildest of autumn evenings — ^whatever the cause may 
have been, there is no doubt that an unwonted reluctance 
was legible upon most of the faces opposite, the men's 
expression betokening a gravity, and even a faint touch 
of awe, not certainly often awakened by such necessarily 
rough and ready executions. 

Upon Gregory Gibbs's boyish face this expression was 
especially strongly marked. His cheeks were at one min- 
ute red as fire, and the next became oddly spotted and 
mottled with white, as if rough fingers had been pinching 
them. After the other soldiers were quite ready, he kept 
on fidgeting at his weapon; now pulling his match to 
pieces, now blowing energetically along the barrel ; noises 
which became irritatingly audible in the sort of curious 
hush and suspense, which overhung the whole proceeding, 
a hush in which the very forest — itself, it must be remem- 
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bered, jnst then a culprit under sentence of death — 
seemed to be consciously partaking. 

Suddenly that hush was broken in upon by a loud, 
and anything but a seemly ejaculation. 

** Tha bl-a-a-sted saand has got into ma gon ! Aa can- 
na blow't oot ! No, doom it, aa canna ! " Gregory Oibbs 
exclaimed, shaking his weapon, and looking at it with an 
air of the most praiseworthy indignation. 

" Fall out then ; fall out, Gregory Gibbs, and a mur- 
rain on thee ! Thou wert ever a fashions young fule ! " 
exclaimed the Corporal angrily. *^ Close up, men ; close 
up I One, two, three I " 

A sudden feeling of hurry, a sudden feeling of excite- 
ment, seemed to take possession of everyone present 
Even the passive prisoner appeared to share in this ex- 
citement, for he looked up suddenly, and changing from 
his easy, leaning attitude against the trunk, stood erect, 
and opened his lips, as though he were about to speak. 
If this were indeed the case, his words remained unspoken, 
or at any rate unheard. A roar from all the calivers oppo- 
site broke simultaneously upon the silence. Immediately 
a shower of leaves began to fall from the lower branches, 
fluttering hither and thither like a flight of green moths 
through the air. A veil of smoke filled the space about 
the base of the tree, so that for several seconds nothing 
could be seen distinctly. When it had cleared away, the 
prisoner was seen to be still erect, with his back still against 
the trunk. Gradually however he began to sink, his arms 
outstretched before him. There was a momentary quiver 
of the rounded shoulders, and he suddenly fell forward, 
his grey head pillowing itself against the roots of the 
beech. Two of the bullets had penetrated to his heart. 
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*^ Wheel! March I ^ Corporal Gallop ahonted harshly. 
The men obeyed, and marched rapidly away, two by two, 
towards the camp, Oregory Oibbs, with a yery white face, 
running after them, and taking his place once more 
within the ranks. For some distance they tramped along 
thus, two by two ; steadily, sulkily — tramp, tramp, tramp 
— ^like some heavy perambulating machine. Not a word 
was spoken; not a man looked at his neighbour, or 
turned his head aside by ever so little to glance at what 
lay behind him. An air of extreme and unnatural ten- 
sion seemed to pervade the whole party, as if everybody 
was thinking of something, of which no one spoke. 
Gradually this sort of tension and air of constraint be- 
gan to wear away, as they got further and further from 
the scene of their late proceedings; their own rapid 
movements helping to disperse it. About a quarter of an 
hour before they reached the camp a loud burst of shout- 
ing, accompanied with cheers and clapping of hands, was 
heard proceeding from one of the nearest of the wooden 
sheds. At that sound the downcast faces all brightened 
perceptibly, and a look of alacrity came into every sol- 
dier's eye. This was the reason they had all been in such 
a desperate hurry to get back early that afternoon. ^< The 
Green Dragon of London," which had been expected for 
more than a month back, had arrived in Waterford har- 
bour three days before, with fresh supplies of all sorts, 
and some of its contents had been forwarded to the camp 
that very day. For the present therefore, and for some 
little time to come, there would be *' meath and dring " 
enough for everybody, and to spare. 

THE END. 
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two works form a complete account of Italian history from xaso to xS30u 



Biography 



Sonthey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Sodthey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannat. Crown 8m. &r. 
This Is a reprint of some excellent biographies of EUsabethaa seamen, w ilti e n by 
Southey and never republished. They are practically nnknown, and they da- 
senre, and will probably obtain, a wide popolarity. 

Cutts. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 

CuTTS, D.D. Crown Zv0, 35. W. [Leaders of Religion, 

A biofraphy of the first Archbishop of Canterbory, coatalninf a fslrly fall acconnt 
of the conversion of England. 

Hutton. WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY : A Biography. By W. H. HoTTON, M.A, Fellow and 
and Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford. Crown %vo. 31. 6d, 

[LeaderB of RoligUm. 

Mr. Hutton has made a special study of the life and times of Land, and as the 
guardian of the Laudian relics and mss. at Oxford, has been able to throw new 
light on various episodes in his career. 

Mrs. Oliphant THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
With a Portrait. Second Edition, Crown %vo, 3/. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion, 

Lock. JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, Sub- Warden of 

Keble College. With a Portrait. Seventh Edition, Crown 8w. 
3J. 6^ [Leaders of Religion, 

General Literature 

Plinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders PETiaE,D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. Crown 
%vo, y. td, 

A book which deals with a subject wbi^ has never yet been terioosty treated. 
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Flindera Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Pet&ib. niustrated by Tristram Ellis. Crown Svc. 

A selection of the andent Ulcs of Kgypt, edited from original loorcett and of great 
importanca as Ulnstrating the life and M>dety of andcnt SgypC. 

Onida. ESSAYS by OuiDA. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
This Tolume contains the following articles : — 



Vulgarity. 

O Beati Inslplentes I 

Gties of luly. 

The Failure of Christianity. 

The Sins of Society. 

The Passing of PhilomeL 

The Italy of To-day. 

The Blind Guides of Italy. 

L'Uomo Fatale. 



The New Woman. 

Death and Pity. 

Conscription. 

Shelley. 

Some Falladet of Sdenct. 

Female Soffirage. 

Gardens. 

The State as an Inuionl Factor. 

The Penalties of a Weil-Known Nana. 



OUphant THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mrs. Oliphant 

and F. R. Oliphant. With Illustrations and Maps. Cmm 809. 

6s. 

A Tolame dealing with the French Ririera from Toulon to Mentooa. Without fall- 
ing within the guide-book category, the book will supply some useful practical 
information, while occupying itself chiefly with descriptive and historical matter. 
A special feature wUl be the attention directed to those portions of the Riviera, 
which, though frill of interest and easily accessible from uumy well-frequented 
spots, are generally left unriuted by English travellers, such as the Maures 
Mountains and the St Tropes district, the country lying between Cann«», Grassa 
and the Var, and the magnificent valleys behind Nice. There will be several 
original illnstratioas. 

Sbedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin and 
Development By J. S. Shsdlock. Crwm 8m. 5/. 
This is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated hbtorl- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works llttia 
known to the English public. 

Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 

M.A., Profenor of English Literature at Mason College. Ftap, 9vo, 

IS. 6d. 
Thb book consists of (i) a succinct but complete btography of Lord Tennyfoa; 
(a) an account of the volumes published by him In chronological order, dealing with 
the more important poeau separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson la his 
various aspects as lyrist, draamcist, and representative poet of hb day; (4) * 
bibiiogiaphy. Such a complete book oa such a subject, and at such a moderaU 
price, should find a host of raaden. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keblb. With an Intro- 
daction and Notes by W Lock, M. A. » Snb- Warden of Keble ColHegCt 
Author of * The Life of John Keble.* lUustrated by R. Amnimg 
Bbll. Fcap. Svo, p. 6tU 
A charmiag edition of a fiuBoos book, fiaoly OliistfaCtd and printtd In bimck aad rad, 
unifonn with the ' Imiution of Christ.' 

Theobald. INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. 
Illustrated, Cr§wn%vo, 2s, 6d, [Ukiv, Exttmtwm S^rus, 



English Classics 

Edited by W. B. Hinlit. 



Messrs. Methnen propose to publish, onder tliis title, a series of the masterplcoes of 

the English tongne, which, while well within the reach of the aTerage buyer, shall 
be at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley k the general editor, wHI ooofina 
itself to no single period or department of llteratore. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, antobiography, letters, essays— in all these- fields is the material of 

many goodly Tolnmes. 

The books, which are designed and printed hj Messrs. Constable, wQl be issoed In 
two editions — (x) A small ediUon, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy Bto, aif. a 
Tolome nett ; (a) The popular edition on laid paper, crown Iro, bodcram, jc. &^ a 

▼olnme. 

The following are some notices which have appeared on 'TRISTRAM 
SIIANDY/ the first volume of the series :— 

' Very dainty volumes are these ; the paper, type, and light green biniUnff are all 
Tery agreeable te the eye. " Simplex mnnditils'' b the phrase that might be 
applied to them. So far as we know, Sterne's famous work has nerer appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.'— ^/loAs. 

' The book is excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on good paper, and being 
divided into two volumes, Is light and handy without lacking the dignity of a 
classic.' — Manchgsttr Guardian. 

'This new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance In any 
library In the world. Printed by ConsUble on Uld paper, bound in most artiitic 
and restful-looking fig.green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times iu 
present price. '—/rtrA IndtptndmU 

'Cheap and comely ; a very agreeable edition, '->S'«/tmAsj' Rtvitw. 

'A real acquisition to the Mhnrf.'^Birminzfmm Pott* 
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THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton, With an Introduction 
by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 

35 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James Moribr. With an Introduction by B. S. Browne, M. A. 

35 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an Introduction 
by W. E. Henley, and a Portrait 2 vols. 

30 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by John Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait 3 vols. 

30 copies on Japanese paper. 



Classical Translations 

NSfV VOLUMES 
Crown %vo. FUuly printed and hound in blue buckram. 

SOPHOCLES— Elcctra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MORSHBAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 3J. 6d, 

TACITUS— Agricola and Gennania. Translated by R. B. 
TOMTNSHBMD, Ute Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

A2 
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^etD ano TB^tttnt IBooM 



Poetry 



Budyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudtard Kipling. Sevens A Edition. Crown 
%vo. 6s» 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament 7j. 6d, 

* Mr. Kipling's verM is strong, Yivid, fall of character. . . . UnmbtakabU g:eniiu 
rings in every line.'— Tcmrx. 

'The disrcpntable lingo of Cockavne Is henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, be3rond all caTiIIing, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. Yon are gratefnl, and yoa say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : " Here is a ioek ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — NatiofuU Obs€rv0r, 

' "Barrack- Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Klplinr has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. " Fuzzy. Wnxzy," "Gonga Din, and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.' — Atnen^tum. < 

' These ballads are as wonderfiil in their descriptive power as they are viforoos in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than "The Ballad of East and West, " worthy to «und by the Border 
ballads of Scoll.' —Sfectater. 

'The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in oar pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle ^nth life ; and it this be not poetry, what isV—Palt MttI! Catetie. 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernest Henley, Author of "A Book of Verse/ "Views 
and Reviews,' etc. Crown 8zv. Stamped gilt buckram^ gilt top, 
edges uncut, 6x. 

' Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even anerringly, right.'— 
Guardian. 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 

translated by Jane Barlow, Author of * Irish Idylls,* and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Small 4/0. 6s. net. 

This is a new rersion of a famous u!d r.iMe. Miss Barlow, whose brilliant Tolnme 
of ' Irish Idylls ' has gained hrr a wide reputation, has told the ttory in spirited 
flowing Terbe, and Mr. Beu.ord's numerous illustrations and ornaments are a* 
spirited as the Terse they picture. 
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Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontitpiece by A. Tomson. Fcap. 

An edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies. lOf. (m/. fut, 

' Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the rery highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 
This selection will help her repnution.'— ^Ak^ a$td WhiU. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown %vo. Second Edition, 3^. td, 

*The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faost.** "Brand" 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
" A^^amemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.'— /7at(f ChronkU, 

" Q." GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By « Q.," Author 
of < Dead Man's Rock,' etc Stcond Edition. Fcap, %vo, 3J. 6^. 

'The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parodyi great command of metrei and 
a very pretty turn of humour.' — Timss. 

"A.G." VERSES TO ORDER. By"A.G." Cr.Svo. zs.td, 
net, 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
' A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses arc very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. — Si. James's Gauttt. 

Hosken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 

Croivn %vo, 51. 

A small edition on band-made paper. Price 12s, 6d, net, 

A Volume of LtHcs and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet. Q. the 
Author of 'The Splendid Spur, writes a critical and biographical intro> 
duction. 

Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown Zvo, 

Linen, 2s, 6d, 
Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. Dem/ Bvo. los, 6d, 
net, 

' They are wrung out of the excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit 

of the game.' — Stmr. 
' As hcRlthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.'— TYiNCf. 
• Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.' — fVesfmiHster 

Gazette. ' Cricket has never known such a singtx.'^CruAgt, 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 

Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridgi. 

Crown %vo. Buckram y, 6d, School Edition, 2s. 6d, 

'A very happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brave" art 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of Um great majority.' 
SpeetmUr. * The book b fidl of tpleadid things.'— ff>r££ 
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English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Henley. 

Messrs. Methaen are ^bUshbg, under this title, a taries of the nusterpicces of the 
English tongue, which, while well within the reach of the arerage biqrer, ahdU be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that omtm, and a delight to th« eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. Wflllaai Ernest Henley is the genial editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetrr, 6ctiofi, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays — in all these fields Is the nuiterial of 
many goodlr Tolumes. 

The boolu, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued fai two 
cditionsr— (i) A small c^riition, on the finest Japanese rellum, demj Sto, mis. a 
Tolume nett ; (s) the popalar edition on laid paper, crown 8to, 3«. 6«. a voltune. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawmence Sterne. With an Introdnctioii by Chajllks 
Whibley, and a Portrait a tv/r. p, 
60 copies on Japanese paper. 42/. 

' Very dainty rolumes are these : the paper, type and light green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. ''Simplex manditiis" is the uhrase that might be 
applied to them. So far as we know, Sterne's famoos work has never appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than thi&.'—Glo6t. 

*The book is excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on good paper^ and being 
divided into two velomes, b light and handy without lacking the oignity of a 
classio.' — Mtmckestgr Guardian. 

' This new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance in any 
library in the world. Printed by Constable on laid ^per, bound in most artistic 
and restfnl-looking fig-greea buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduce 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 
pre s ent price.' — Irish IndtPtndtnt. 

'Cneap and comely; a very agreeable edition.' — Saturday Rtvimh. 

'A reail acquisitiou to the Ixhx^rf,* — Birmingham Pest, 



History 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Hyksos. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.CL., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fulfy lUus- 
trated. Crown %vo, 6s. 

* An important contribution to scientific stady.'— ^c^/xwam. 

• A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and iiis school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and supply • 
vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.'— rtVfr^jr. 

Flinders Petale. TELL EL AMARNA. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L. With chapters by Professor A H. Sayce, D.D.| 
F. Ll. Griffith, F.S.A.} and F. C. J. Spurrill, F.G.S. Witk 
ovmerooi coloured illustrations. Jl0yal 4/^. 20/. mt. 
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Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Memben of the UiUTertity. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8m. i2j. 6d. 

' Wh«th«r the reader approaches the book at a patriotk ■em ber of a college, at an 
anUqaary, or at a ttudent of the organic growta of GoUefe CooDdatMB, it wiU aaaply 
reward his attention.' — Timgs, 

* A deliffhtfnl book, learned and Uvely.'— if Mu£nwx. 

' A work which will certainly be appealed to for many yean M th« itaBdaid beok on 
the Colleges of Oxford.'— ^/A#n««iw. 

Perrena. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Pbrrens. TimoBlated by Hannah 
Lynch. In TJkres Volunus. Vol. /. 8«». lai. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existeuce. 

This Tolnme corers a period of psofoand interest— political and literary— and 

is written with great vivacity. 
' This b a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 

well of hb countrymen, luid of all who are interested la Italian history.' — ^Afcii- 

cJutUr Guardiatt, 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Mediseval Italy, A.D. 1250-1409. By Oscar Browning, Fellow 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridget Sicond Edition. Crown 
Zvo, p. 

* a very able book.*'— ff^gtitmntitr GuMttU. 

' A vivid pictut of medieval Italy.'— xS/muAvW 

O'Orady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of * Finn and his Companions.' Cr, 8m. 2/. 6d, 

* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfhily alloring. '—C^r/I Exmmitur, 

' Most delightfhl, most stimulating. Its racy hnmoor, its original imaginings, its 
perfectly unique history, nudce it oae M the frtthest, breeaiest volomet.'— 
Mithodist Timu. 

* A survey at once graphioi acntOi and qnafaitly writtoa.'— TVbwMf, 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. By H. E. Maldbn, M. A. Cromn 8o#. y. 6d, 

A book which alms at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, 
constitutional docnments, etc., which b asuaily fooiid Kattered u diflbeot 

yolumci. 



Biography 

Oollingwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A, Editor of Mr. Ruskin's Poems. 
2 volt, 8vi. sai. Second MdiHm. 

This iiiioortant work la written by Mr. Colllngwood, who has been tat some years 
Mr. Rtttkia's pdvatt Mcretary, and who hai had tmiqae advantages in obuming 
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Buteriab for thli book from Mr. Rnskin himself and fnm his friends. It contalnf 
a Urn amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been poblished, 
and u, in <act a fell and aathoritative biography of Mr. Ruslda. The hock 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruslda including a odoured one froaa a 
water-colour portrait by himself, and also 13 sketches, never before published, by 
Mr. Rnskin amd Mr. Arthur Severn. A bibliography is added. 

' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long tasaa. • • .'— 7%mmx. 

' This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.' — Dmxfy Nrm$, 

* It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights of substsmce 

and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.'— Z>«/^ 
CkroHicU. 

' Mr. Rnskin could not well have been more fortunate in hb biographer.'— <;ZpA#. 
' A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautunl books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century.'— ^^m^vw HtrmUL 

WaldsteliL JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STBIN, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. \^th a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor IIbrkombr. Post 8zw. p. 
Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. D$my 8tv. 2ix. 

' Ruskinites will no doubt arise and join battle with Mr. Waldsteia, who, all the 
same has produced a remarkably fine piece of criticism, which is well worth read- 
ing for its own sake.' — Glasgow HerauL 

'A thoughtful, impartial, welKwritten criticism of Rnskin's teaching, Intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from wnat is kransiant 
and erroneous in the great master's writing.'— /7ati^ CkroitieU, 

Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Portraits. Crown 
%vo. 6s, 

*The earlier years of Mr. Glad<;tone's political life stand out all the more finely, and 
leave a more enduring itepression, because of the absolute truthfulness and coo- 
scientiousness with which the record has been ^txm^dJ'—Clasgow Htrxdd^ 

'Considerable labour and much skill of presentation have not been unworthily 
expended on this interesting work.' — Timts. 

' By immense labour, guided by a competent knowledge of affairs, he has given as a 
Dook which will be of permanent value to the student of political history. It is 
exhaustively indexed, and accompanied by three portraits. —K^r^if/bW /Vr/. 

'Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesting, biographical 
works that have appeared on the subject of the ex-Premier. ... It fnmishei a 
picture from many points original and striking ; it makes additions of value to the 
evidence on which we are eotitled to estimate a great public character j and it 
gives the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the fonctioa 
of a calm, restramed, and judicious historian.' — BirmingkatH Daily Past, 

* A carefully-planned narrative, into which is woven a great deal of information. . . , 

It is pretty safe to predict that this volume will not only be read but retained 00 
library bookshelves as a useful book of reference.'— ^o/V^ Nnus. 

COark RusselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of *The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Bkangwyn. Second 

Edition, Cro7vtt Svo. 6s, 

' A really good book.' — Saturday Review, 

' A most excellent and wholesome book, which ws should like to see in the kaodt af 
•very bey in the country.'— 5'#. Jamts's C<xsef*c 
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General Literature 

ekdftose. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notei 
•nd InttoductioDi. Edited by A. W, Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the GUditoQc Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. Wltb PortcuU. 
8w. Vtih. IX. and X. izi. &£ tiuA. 
HenlsT snd Whible;. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collecled bf W. E. Heklbv and Charles Whiblsv, Cr.Sve. 6t. 
Abo 40 copia oo Dutch paper. 31/. ntf. 
Also 15 copiet on Jipaocie paper. 42;. lut. 
'A onlqne mlnnic of ntncu— u an gilltrv of cuIt p'Oit.'—Birmiiifhim Fail. 
• Tbt bosk ll deJiehlFullr got up, being piinled br Mimh. Conillblc, wbo ham 

'TIh uilbaloer b qd« t*try lavtr of good wriliDg and qDaiol EDzliih wUI eoioT-'^ 

Liltmry W^U. 

' Ad ■dntirabte cooipuloD (0 Mr- Kfakr'i " Lpn Hemka.'' — Saturday Rrvitw, 
'QalU dEllfhlfnL Tbi cboiu nude bu li«n ucelLent, uul (li* Tolumebu bets 
moit admiiab^T printed by Mei^rt. CoattabLa. A greater treat Tcr tho» not veil 
acqoaipled witb pre-Kutortliou pio» could not bt imagioccL '— ^ rA^iufWH. 

Walla. OXFORD AND OXFORD L[FE. By Members of 
the Univeisitr. Edited by J. Wells. M.A., Fellow aod Tatoi of 
Wadbam College. Crown Sue. 31. td. 
TUi *oik canulnt an iuoudi a([<fe at OifiJiJ— iDttllectaal, udal, aad nliglDU— 
a carafol estimate of ncctatajT ckpeDfu, a rvviaw of r«c*Dr cbaugei. aitaltmeal 
oF the prcienl position of tbt Univcnitf, and cliaprcrt OS Woiacn'r Education, 



OhalmerB Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmirs Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fvlly lUutlraHd. Crmia 

A Itil-booli desired 10 cov^ the nan Schednla luatd by the RoralCoHege ef 
PbT>>ciuuandSut.:igiis. 

Dixon. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING. Bt W. M. Dixon, M.A. Crrnm iv». y. 6J. 

'Tht book it remarbabJc for Irethncu of (bought uprtaHd Id Eraafnl laDgnaga.*^ 
Mvnktlllr Ejtmimiur. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA; Being Quota- 
tioiu froio Baddhtsl literature foT each Da; io the Yeu. Compiled 
by E. M. BOWDBN. With Preface by Sit EDWIN AxtiOLD. T»ir4 
EdUi*n. i6m«. 21. 6J. 
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Maasee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. £j 
GxoRGi Massu. With 12 Coloured PUtes. Royal So#. l8/. tut, 

* A work much in advance of any book in th« langoaga treating of thb (loap ol 

organisms. It b indispensable to every stndent of the Myzogastres. TIm 
oolonred plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and t vecnthiB. '— JTia/iKrg; 

Boflhill. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHiLL, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Skdlkt Taylor, Author of ' Profit Shariiig between 
Capital and Labour.' Crown Sm. 2s, 6d» 

Jenks. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jenks, 
M.A., Professor of Law at UniTerdty College, LiTerpooL Crown 
8tw. 2s. 6d. 

'The work is admirably dona. Everything the average man will wish to know 
respecting thehistory and bearing of the subject he b likely to leani from PzoCesaov 
Jenks. He is told something of the origin of every form of the government ondcs 
which he lives and U rated, and may learn sufficient of the duties and powers of 
local bodies to enable him to take an intelligent interest in their work.' — IVgsUrm 
Momii^[ Newt. 

' Timely and admirable.' — ScoUman. 

* Mr. Jenks undertakes to give in a brief compass as accurate description of Che 

public bodies and authorities by which we are surrounded, while just glancing 
here and there at their origin and historical continuity through the agea. A 
subject of much complexity is here judiciously summarised.' — Deulf Ngmtt, 
' We can cordially recommend the book as giving an excellent outline ta geacral 
terms of English local government.' — School Guardian, 

Maiden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Rights and 
DuTiBS, By H. E Malden, M.A. Crown 890. is, 6d, 

A simple account of the privileges and duties of the English dtiieo. 

John Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Bbbvbr, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINGWOOD9 
M.A. Also additional Notes and a chapter on Char-Fishing, by A. 
and A. R. Severn. With a specially designed title-page. Crown 
ivo, 3f. 6d, 

A little book on Fly-Fbhing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. It has been out oi 
priot for some time, and being still much in request, li now Issued with a Memoir 
of the Author by W. G. Collingwood. 

Hutton. THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. H, H. ASQOITH, M.P. By A. W. HOTTON. 
M.A. Crown 870. is. Od, 
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Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Drivwl, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the UniTersity of 

Oxford. Crown Szw. 6s, 

*A welcome compftoion to the aathor'f fiunoos ' IntrodactioB.' No man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver b folly alire to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament'— <HMsr</uM. 

Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: 
Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Cubynb, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Large crown Svo, Js. 6<L 

Thk important book is a historical sketch of O.T. Criticism in the form of biogra^i- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhom te those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
It is the only book of iu kind in English. 
' The volume is one of great interest and ralne. It displays all the author's well- 
known ability and learning, and its opportune publication has laid all students of 
theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.'— ^m/xmmji. 
' ▲ very learned and instructive work.' — Timgt, 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C H. Prior, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown %vo, 6j. 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by varioiu 

preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 
' A represenutive collection. Bishop Westcott's is a noble sermon.'— ^iMmfMus. 
' Full of thoughtf ulness and dignity. —i?«MfA 

Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Bkschino, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crown 8tw. 2s, 6d» 

Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingworth. 
By £. B. Layard, M.A. iS/vm. i/. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croakb Jambs, Author of 
' Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.' Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 




point of view during the first fourteen centuries. Wherever we dip into his pages 
we find something worth dipping into.'— /^Ait BuU, 

Kaufmaim. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown ^vo. Buckram, Ss, 

A UogrftDby of Klngslev, especially dealing with Ms achievements in social reform. 
' The author has certainly gone about his work with cooscitntlousnett and Indostry.'— 
:!ih*^id Dmiiy TtUgrfK 
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fiDeiiottonal BookjS. 

H^tii fuU'pagt likutr^iiim, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOICAS A KSMPH 
With an Introduction by A&chdbacon Faerak. lUtutnited by 
C. M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Fcap, 8z^. %t, 6d. 

* A D«w and beaotifol edition of n book that will abide daring tlve ages. Hm paging 
. and t3rpe-work are perfect, and the effect b heightened by the larga, fiaa-cut metal 

letter in vermilion which marks the beginning of each verse or paragraph of the 
Tolome.'— /^fV#Mum'« JoumaL 

* We most draw attention to the antique style, auaintness, and typographica] excel- 

lence of the work, its red-letter 'initials' and black letter type, and old-£ashiooed 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, oncut edges, and tllustra* 
tioos are in accord with the other features of this unique little work.' — NtntsagtnL 
' Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ' Imitation,' there can huve 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of r«d initials, aad the comfort of buclaiam 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ByJOHNKEBLE. With an Intro 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A.» Sab- Warden of Keble 
College, Author of * The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bbll. Fcap, %vo, $/. [£asUr, 



Leaders of Religion 



' most pro- I ^ . ^ 

thought of 2/5 81 3 f O 



Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A IVith FortraUs^ crwm 8m. 

A series of short biographies of the most pro- 
minent leaders of religious life and 
all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 28. 6d. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HuTTON. Second Edition. 

' Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 
into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life.' — WiLraio 
Ward, in the TMiUt. 

* FoU of knowledge, excellent In method, and intelligent io criticism. We regardl it 
as wholly adnurable.'— ^ca^#Mi/. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

*It is well done : the story is clearly told, proportion b duly observed, and there is 
no lack either of discrimination or of sympathy.'— 3fa«cA4rx/<r Gumr^ian, 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL iMANNING. By A. W. HuTTON, M./V 
CHARLES SIMEON, By H. C. G. Moule, M.A, 
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JOHN K£BL£. By Walter Lock, M.A. Seventh Editien. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition, 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. 
Ottley, M.A. 

* A very interesting and skilful monograph.'— T/im/i. 

' Mr. Ottley has told the story of »^ great career with jad|[]ne&t and knowledge, and 
he has not forgotten to indicate either the farces which shaped it, or the force 
which it has in tarn contributed to the shaping of the religious life of to^y.— 
Leids Mircury, 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Other Tolumes will be announced in due coune. 



Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masby. Largg Crown 
81V, cUth super extra^ top tdge gilt^ lOf. dd. Fifth and Cheaper 

Edition, 6s, 

' " Old CouDtry Life,'* as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and mova- 
ment, full of quaiot stories vigoroasly told, will not be excelled by any book to ba 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, aad English to thocora.'— fK#r/ldL 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 

Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume Is delightfal 
reading. ' — Tint4t. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Mr. Baring Gould has a keen ey* for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.'— .S'c#//uA Lgadtr, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Sougs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. Demy 4/^. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 

the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 

by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 

M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 

Songs each), Farts /., //., ///., 31. tach. Fart /K» 5i. In one 

Vel,, Fnnth morocco^ 151. 

'A rick and varied collection of humow, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy. -^Ssiwrds^ 
Rexfirw. 
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A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. Bariko Gould 

With numerotis Ulostrmtions and initial letten bj Aethdk J. Gaskxx. 

Cr»um 8m. Buckram. 6j. 

' The itori«s are old firieads — CinderdU, Blotbtaid, tht Hum Bean, aad ao oa— la 
A new dress of simple language which their skilled reriaer has civeo Umb. Thnr 
make a delightful collection, and Mr. Gaskin's Ulostrations have a beaaty all tbor 
own, a beauty which some will judge to be beyond the appredatioo of duldrea, 
but a child Is sure to be interested by these pictures, and the impressioo daej 
give cannot but have the best effect in toe formatioa of a good taste. —JiWwif 

' Mr. Baring Gould has done a good deed, and b desenring of gradtode, to re-wm> 
ins in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood of ** our 
fathers and grandiathers." We do not think he has omitted any of our fiaToniitc 
stories, the stories that are commonly regarded as merely ** ola-Cashioaed." As 
to the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Mesars. Contlahla, k wcrt 
difficult to commend overmuch. '--^SWaiwey Rtxntw, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6i. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Baring GouLD. CrgwmSv0. Sic^nd Edition. 
6s. 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows. Raidng the Hat, Oki 
Ballads, etc etc It traces in a most interesting manner thor origin and history. 

' We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 
and various inf<»rmation, and there is not a duU page in iL'-^NotdS mmdQturus, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Qaudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition, Royal %vo. 15/. 

* ▲ most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The erext 

feature of the book b the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with thn 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are tuii^ed on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily CkronieU, 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general readar. Indeed^ In their way, 

there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Banng Gould has 
presented his narrative m such a way as not to make one dull page.'—^ t hd nmu m. 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Baring 

Gould, With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, S. 

HuTTON, etc 2 vols. Dtmy 8cw, %2s. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc, a 
countjj of dolomite clifTs, and caHons, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
fuU 01 prehistoric and hutoric interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of aiedlKval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. 

'His two richly-illustrated volumes arc full of matter of interest to the gaologist, 
the archcologist, and the student of history and manners.' — Scotsman. 

' It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest aad enchaia attca- 
tion.'— 7Yiw«. 

' We leave the author with a clear and delightful knowledga of tha district aad with 
a fresh attraction towards himselC— Z««4^ Mtrcury, 

* A wuoliy orlsinAi «u*<l kl.'-.^ai*/./ ailiACiive work.'— Z7««/> Nnui. 
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tlh. bAmNQ QOULD'8 N0VEL9 

*To my that a book is by the author of '* Mehalah " b to imply that It contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities; rivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.' — Shaker. 

* That whaterer Mr. Baring Gould writes Is well worth reading, Is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exce^ 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eves and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he b always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers nave gained confidence both In his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and tliat year by year his popularity 
widens.'— CMKr^ Circular, 

SIX SHILLINQS KAOH 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVK 
KITTY ALONE. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPKNOE KAON 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. 
URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories 
JACQUETTA, and other Stories. 

Fiction 

SIX SHILLINQ NOVELS 

Marie OorellL BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 

TRAGEDY. By Maris Corelli, Author of 'A Romance of Two 

Worlds,' •Vendetta,* etc. Fourteenth EditUfu Crown ^vo, 6s, 

' The tender reverence of the treatment and the Imaginathre beaaty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction b for^ on 
ns that even so exalted a sabject cannot be made too familiar to as, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight^ and dib " Dream m the 
World's Tragedy " is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of tha inspirid nanmtive.'— Z>«3/rVi 
Ktvittu, 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 

Hops, Author of * A Change of Air,' etc. Sixth Editi^. Crown 

Zvo, 6i. 

I '* Th« God b the Car " is to food, so Immeasorably better than anything 
Mr. Hop* has 4mm before In the way of a novel of contemporary maonexs, t!iac 
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..p.. £*•-« -. — ,.-- r-T ^f ?^-:'i rt: tre-iialty :c&di chat pbioe In thc&ea! 
rs--. «:. M le ia; ?• zt : i u: :«:':ft kiaAclf u his foaL "The God b tbf 



C*-- J 1 ;: ■*. t=L ^-..y •?*-.- — ati=j *si: cf ^rl'Jianee. fire, and darinf, and 
» -T t . - V - vs ::' I- -«i^.- -. i-^: yei:sx is Lhc fsccrc, ■>«» ^yh|«||r whick 

*...t:l;: ....:_«. :_. ■■:_*_..*.— .'.-*■ '^aU^ C'^j' * " : ^ 

' ^:::z ^ i.-i->z •-*-i e^r-a:r -u-r *'«.. . as:! Mb^^s Deanison with oaoj fnbclt 
»:- *«.^ T:- - T - :r--T -f-i :— : fir :■::. !~ '"rrt the book b a b'Uiijuit oa«. 
■ T 5 Z ::.-.:•.- fi- .--• ;' :\- -;i: r-zLkr'icii'e works in a year that hai 
p .? ii :-: -i.- : -;-< ::" -•-• • i . :r z^r. i.t— ; cc^C-isis.' — STanJcrti. 

.': t:-t -t-i-Ki: e ■.■>• c .e -- -.- : v" :r :■.-*'. in yi!s ir:pos«ii^!e withia oar Ilizut: 

.-■ ■ .: -:• •.;-•■ . . »; : -iierti. ;-: z^: elaborated; coaitrscied 

* • ■- :-- : - .-r: ." *.--. ■ .-: ^ r..ci.». -s: yei Ji!!j;wt ilself to b« cnjos*ed by 

... . . s-f . - - - ;c ;* 1 Ksrr. f'ei.'izre ; m:« withcat c^'nicisai, 

1--.:- - : .-:. .) •!...._: '::iJ=. wiiiy wluioui oSenc*, ineul- 



iT. :. it . . 



• I ■ _ . 



Anthony Hope. A CHANGE or AIR. By Anthony Hope, 

Autr.jr of ' Th: T'hsc-er ci Zizl:^' e!c Crtf:«» Sro. 6i. 
'A p^:ef*I. vl%A::^zi r:r.;iT cac iw r.-Tar. sa:,2re. The characten are traced 

Anthczy Hors. A r/AX CT :.!ARK Ey Anthcny Hope. 

A-:*;..: j: * T;.; '; - tt i!' Zr:. !:■.' 'The God in the Car/ etc 

1 ■ !* ? r* -N^-— ■ «-• r- < rrii -cvel. It b-.« V??n est ef print for some 

'.-.r^. a-.i ;-%:-■ . ; -..: \.i..J.».::iy tf the a-:>. r, it his been reprinted. It 

! ■ A s: "\ c' ■■ . ri^ii-t I- ."^o r:h Ar.erica. •>! ! i- rkthci la ih« siT'e of 
T::? IV.:.--- -. i.t:i\ 

Ccirox Doyle. KOrXD TKE KED LAMP. Ev ^\. Conan 

1) v:,R, A-:!.'--: cf 'T'.,- vr.-i.c C.n-.7ar=y,* * The Adventures of Shci- 



• J .'- rfJid'.T wi ■ ■* I-. :: ■:-••- p»""''-t:j' cor.s:'-:Tod si:?7iej, the metr*?rT rf which 
.»:; ": i^-t M-. '. ■■ ; i*":-! '.; \as !.■ ." i: J;«n. i ..- a..ihjr a^atc r:%-eals himself 
■1 a Kcciili .'^ ■ i.jiii-ein: ^- -rr^er >.: i;'- ■ -. . '•".•'ti z\ vi^ r'.-'.is iir.pie>sive narra* 
S.v:.' — yc-f''.:'r-'t /''si. 

: t". b'j- k is. ir. 'r-.^ •■ r: ■ . ' 1- ;^ *"■:"' llf: a'.l is f.ir and away the best 
vleJ¥ iliji i-ai :«c:. V >\*r 1 ..* ' .. i. J. t".r .«v«.:.;'i . f ti.e cor«sui:ing-room. It U 
very tuj ;ri .u* :.i " i : - l ■! ,\ ■..; -» ! ;:■: t'.^yv: ia \.'—/.'.ujt*'aif.f Lcn-lcn -Vrrff. 

'r I.'oyle wfilds a f.i:-^; .: . -" .i nil i^^e ^•■.-.l r-w know«i. His deft toach h 

re. \o , v.-fc.iior. i-: i"-.'. -. :. ■:! ^.V:':.'. c-— ::.■ e " facli ard fancies of medical 

liTs." ».s l.<? -"aiN the -I ! v--y p'^i- r?vr.'i:-f t.e liteiary artist, the keen observer, 

!)ie trained Jeli'-.';.'.; :t ofl-j;.::.?. n :■..:«, i:» wralaj.-i its wee.'— T-'^ctvnaii s Jou r nai. 

' r'-«e t.-i'e.s are ski If j I, atit. ctiv:, s.;:.'. c:..: ■.-:.i'y S'jiteJ to giTc r'-U.T to the mind 
■.fa readei in que>l o:' JistrHiii ir..' — At^yn^fum. 

' 7 : book is yjv.t I J buy as well as tu L .■■.r^JV, Uvvi L.at it wiil repay both buyer and 
[.orrowcr with i:^teresL' — .S'fc •»./?; /'■•■■•J. 

' It U quite «afe to a^^cri that no one who begins to read ' Rotind tha RH Tjimp ' 
vviil '.oluntartly Liy the L^oic a^iJe aLiil every oar of its fasctnatini: p.^.^'-n bss 
I .. .-i J. .r..y>^/ — Lady. 

' rjr- .- rr h:!..- -r :iQ^ ai;d ;^cl.\.i4C!...!.> .i .i^iatio :al st-'.ries hava appeared Chan tbesa.' 
- Punch. 
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Siili Edilien. Cmvn Sm. 6j. 

lOaol popnlmiiir. No unfk von ruble Koldr 
Dsof cathailutlcudminiiaD. Tht'fVett- 
minuer l^uetla ' ^[ed It ' u tvffit t/ arkrck wi \aDt nrndtPtty tuardjar lln sktrv 
fU*nTt tf TfJinc. niidwkieXfM fnl drwnvtk tfimtllial bw uumM /util 
ilnUiutditarlai^iL.- Tat ' DilL^ Cbioslda ' uid IhM ' ntrf tni mke mil 
trail af all mial naj Mi tkriiliitt nrmamii, firm Iktfiril fm ffaihick I* llu 
laii tit trnlkliii riadtr ii hUid altng,' It tl» allEdlhi butt ' « Injfimiiam 
^m^mlinjll mmd uurofl-' The Tiloba ' CRllvd Jt ' ^tUlitkt/ui tmU ^ ikii>alry 

/»■ IK* kiilait} 

B. F. Benson, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

BbksON. Crmen gpii, Fturlienik Edilion. 6;. 

ctilic] «n CDtdiiJ in ihcii pniH. Tim 'Guirdlui' ipakc of ' Doda'M '«. 
mainly tievir and inUriilInf' \ tht 'Specular' ulLtd It '■ ^Kfliffiilfy n. 
llilKli t/ iKiilf :' tbt 'Speabn' uld tli< iMc '- ' — >-.--' '— . 

rfnili ittitlitaxlMiikni' : ihe'A 
■hi 'World' uld lh< bookwu ■tril 
decUrtd then ws'tula iu/iftitt in 

E.P.Ben«on. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

' Dodo.' FmrlA Edition. Crcrwn Sva. 6i. 
or Mr. Benion'l teCDnd ii>TeI (he ' Hirminghun Put' uyi It U ' uw// Tvr>7/ni, 
IlimnlMling, unconvitilimMl, and^ ill a vard, dMraittrutic' I the ' NalionEl 
ObstrTcr'coD^iijIatet M>. Beoson up«n 'ru ixciftiamd ttUmimnl,' mi 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coiit, By S. Baring GoHLD. Fifth Editim. 6i. 

Saiiag Oonld. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Bjr S. Bakino Godld. Third Editim. 6i. 

mlainid frziitr' ; the ' Su»r> Dili; Newi'urittui ' llu rapine tf tki aMrmbti 
il if/indiJ- ; udlhe 'Spuber' oiEHIiau In • trifkl imati%alnn ftmr.' 

Baring Gould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Barino Gould. 

Third Edilion. Cravm Scni 6f. 
A RDmance of Ihe £1^ Fea Dlilrlcf Ls ill), which the -WtUpdnita GueiM' alb 
•afirwirfiilJramai/immanfaiiiim'; end the ' !7iitlau] OhMmt ' 'ailtrj 

Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Barihc 
GODLD. Stand Bditi»m. Cmmitit. 6s. 
n>'CUicc» tii'M »r> •»>' -ik't^-^'i" ^.'n;'^hi..^T,.{ilttiramatitititi. 

Jimliarw r-cil ilnicKf.' Th« ' Wtiiu t. l-.j^i\t' ■ • : Ibe hoot ' Itremf, 

imttmtimi. ouJ i/iw>.' ' Piuiil'' laii ih>i ' ,.■■ ...mnni r-- ildm^ unlil jrtn 
hmH fimiA'd ii: "The Ssuei Oulj Nm* lajt u,'i ii ■ ..^■.ttiuisTiUfrtitm 
mnitdti all ■>** tart Jit tlmlf, mmftk, ami inlt'vHntfitlitit: 
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Baxlng Qonld. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould^ 

Author of 'Mehalah,' 'Cheap Jack TXxi^* etc Second BdUimu 
Crown 8vi. 61. 

' A strong and ori^nal story, tecmlnf with graphic dcscripdon, tthrlac IneidaRt^ 
and, aboTe all, with vivid and enthralling hamaa interest. — Dmily Tiugrm^km 

* Brisk, clever, keen, healthy, homorons, and interesting.'— JVi>/£MMi/ Ohstrvtr, 
' Full of quaint and delightral studies K>\fSbMx%xXtx*^BrttUlM9renry, 

W. R Norrls. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. NoiiRls, Author 
of ' Mdlle. de Mersac,' etc Second Edition* Crown %vo. 6f. 

* "Matthew Austin " may safely be pronounced one of the aioet inteUectnany tatfo- 

factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.'— Z>«»/jr TtUgrufk^ 
' The characters are carefully and cleverly drawn, and the story b htgenkms ead 
interesting/— <rtMsr</fVu». 

* Mr. W. B. If orris is always happy In his delinnitioa of evtry>day op ei ie n c w , bdt 
rarely has he been brighter or breexier than in " Matthew Austin.** Tlie pictnrca 



are in Mr. Nonis's pleasantest vein, while running through the catlre story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomenesa of tone which one b accustomed to find m the 
noveb of thb favourite author.' — SwUman, 
' Mr. Norris writes as an educated and shrewd observer, and as a gentleaaa.*-" 
PaU Maa BudgtU 

W. B. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

' Mademoiselle de Mersac' Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

*The characters are delineated by the author with hb characterbtk akill and 
vivacity, and the story U told with that ease of manners and Thackerayean i»- 
stght which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris's noveb No ooe can depid 
the Englishwoman of the better classes with more subtlety. '^-Cfmrnm HtrmuL 

' Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbonme, nt coot 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inajoe follies and heroic decbions, ret not so definitely par* 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necesrity of study on hb own behnl^^ 
Atktnmwit. 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of * Pierre and His People.' New Edition, 6jr. 
Mr. Parker's second book has received a warm welcome. The ' Atheaaenm * called 




minster Gaiette ' applied to it the epithet of ' disHnguUfud.* 



Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 

Parker. Crown 8tw. Buckram, 6s. 

* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There b strength and gealos in Mr. 

Parker's style.'— 2?«i(r TeUgrafh, 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of * Pierre and His People/ 'Mrs. 
Falchion/ etc. Crown %vo, 6i, 

'The plot is original and one difficnlt to work out ; bnt Mr. Parker has done It with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fireah, 
and well-told tale most be a dull person indeed.' — Daily Chronicie. 

* A strong and soccessful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digol* 

fied, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn. — Mancnesttr Gtmrdian, 

* A very pretty and Interesting story, and Mr. Parker telb it with much skiU. The 

story b ooe to be read.'— >S/. /iunts's GmutU, 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 

Parkkr, Author of ' Pierre and his People/ etc. Crcwn Svp, 6s, 
A historical romance dtalinc with a idrring period ia the history of Cenede. 

Arthnr Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Crattm 8m. 6s, 

' Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, onTamisbed 
tale, and the rery tmth of it makes for bcanty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its Indabitable triomph.' — 
AtAf 

* Each story is complete ia itself, Tivid, eacrossinf . His work is literature, and 

literature of a high order.*— J?r4i/M. 
'A great book. The anther's method b amasiagly effecdTe, and wodnces a thrilling 

sense of reality. The writer lars upon us a master hand. The book is simply 

i4>palling and irresbtible b its interest. It b humorous also { without humour 

It would not make the mark it b certain to makt.*—1V0rld, 
' Mr. Morrison has shot the flashlight of hb anmbtakable genhu. The literary 

workmanship b of the highest atatx.'—Abtrdun Prtu. 
' Powerful pictures from the lower social depths.'— Afd^nuiv ^Mt 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF AJARMS. By Robert 

^ Barr, Author of ' From Whose Bourne/ etc Crwm Sfw. 6s. 

' A delightful romance with eirperiences strange and ezdting. There ere two pretty 
girb In the story, both the heroes fidl In love, and the deTelopment of thb thread 
of the tale b in all respects charming. The dialogue b always bri^t and witty ; 
the scenes are depicted briefly and effectiTelT ; and there b no inadent from first 
to last that one would wish to have omitted.^— tfr^/xiMMw. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 
Author of * Miss Maxwell's Afifections,' * The Quiet Mrs. Fleming, 
etc New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8o#. 6s, 

* Mr. Pryce's work recalb the style of Octava FeoHlet, by Its deameiSi coacbeneis, 

its literary resenre.'— ^MfMrwM. 

Karriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 

Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of *The Web 

of the Spider.' Crown 8m. Buckram, 6s, 

' By all those who delight la the uses of wordi, who rate the ezercbe of proee abof* 
Uie exercise of verse, who rejoice ia all proofs of its delicacy and Its strength, who 
believe that Englisn prose b chief among the moulds of thought, Vf these 
ICr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.'— JVa/mms/ Ohurvtr, 

Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Crown Sm. Buckram, 6s, 

*The author's Csults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable BMrits. The 
romances have net their counterpart in modem literature, and to read them b a 
aaiqne experience.'— Aa/JMM/ Ooterotr, 

THREB-AND-8IXPBNNY NOVKL8 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donoyan,' etc Crown 8«#. 3/. M 

Baring Gonld. ARM I NELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New Edition, Crown 8tw. y, 6d. 
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Baring Gould. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

Gould. Third Edition, Crown 8m. %s, 6d. 

* The author b at his beat.'— Timds, 

* Ho has nearly reached the high irater*inark of " Mahalah." *'—NmHtnmJ Ghttrvt^, 

Baring GtoulcL MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Crown 8tv. 3/. 6<A 

Baring Goi^ld. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. By S. BAimra 
Gould, Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

Qray. ELSA. A Novel By E. M'Qxteen Gray. Crown 8v» 

3J. ^' 

'A charming nortL The characters are not only powerfial dcMduMi bot ailoataly 
and carefoiiy finished portraits.' — Guardiati, 

J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 

'Esther Pentreath.' New Edition, Crown Svo, p.6d, 

A tragic story of Cornish life by a writer of remarkable power, whose first novel has 

been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone. 
The ' Spectator speaks of Mr. Pearce »$ * a writtrttj 



9/exce4H0nml ^cw€r*\ the 'DaQy 
asserts that it is ' a nm/*l f/hizk fuality,' 



Telegraph' calls the book * powerful and /:ctu^gsq%4 \ the * Birmingham Post 



Clark RusselL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 

Clark Russkll, Author of *The Wreck of the Grosvenor,* etc 
Illustrated, Third Edition. Crown %vo, 3j. 6d, 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Crown %vo, 31. 6^. 

* Distinaly original and in the higliest degree ImafinatiTS. The coDceptloo Is almost 

as loftT as Milton's.'— ^/rc/a/^. 
'Orisinal to a degree of originality that may be called primitive— a kind of pasdoo- 

ate directness that absolutely absorbs ns.' — Saturday Rtxnew. 
' Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the 

themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt ofthe author's power.' — A tA4m^n$m. 

* The stories possess the rare merit of erigiaalily.' — Sptaker. 

O'Ch-ddy. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland. By Stan dish O'Grady, Author of 
< Finn and his Companions/ etc. Illustrated by Murray Smith. 

Crown %vo. 31. (ni, 

' A fla<>hiit;bt ihiown on the gteatnets and splendoar of our ancestors. Redolent of 
liCNhjJc«»\ and parity.'— Ce>r/t Herald. 

* lb? NUj^g -jitijas of my^teiy, the r^pid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects.* 

— Syeaier. 
' For light and colour It resembles nothing so much at a Swisi dawn.' — MattcMsstor 

Guardian, 
' A romance extremely fascinating and admirably well kalt.'^Saturday Review. 

Oonstanco Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By CoNSi ANca Smith, Authoi of * The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,* etc. A^cw EM:ii;n. Crown ^uo, ys, 6d, 
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Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of ' Vera,' Crewn ^vo, ^s, 6d, 

Esmh Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmi Stuart, 

Author of • Muriel's Marriage,' * Virginia's Husband,' etc New 

Edition, Crown Svc* ^s, 6d, 

*The story b well written, and some of the scenes show great dnunatic power.'— 
Daily Ckr^nicU, 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenk, 
Author of * Eli's Children,' etc New Editum, Cr, 8tv. 3^. 6</. 

' A stirrine romance.'— ffM/^m Momitig Nnus. 

*ToId with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fe&a Is coospicaoos.'— ^nM^^tm^ 

Obstmr, 

Diddnaon. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Cr9wn Zvc, 3;. 6d, 

Prowso. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowsb. 

Crown %vo, 31. 6d, 



Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grky. 

Crown %vo, 5j. 

Lynn Unton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 

SON, Chrbtian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. Post %vo. is. 



HALF-CROWN N0VEL8 

A Series of Navels by popular Authors^ iastefullf 

bound in cloth* 
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1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. MABEL Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Beth am Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

la IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ' Indian 
Idylls.' 

II. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'QUEEN GRAY. 
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12. a reverend gentleman. by j. ii c6buk. 

13. a deplorable affair. by w. £. norris. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRlf. 

Other ▼oltunei will be annoonced in due eonne. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. 
Baring Gould, Author of *Mehalah,' etc With Twenty-nine 
Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. Crvum 8tv. 6/. 
A idrriBg story of Iceland, written for boys by the anthor of ' In the Ronrof the Soil 

OuthelL TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. Br 

Edith £. Cuthbll. Profosely Illustrated. Crtmn 8m. CMh 

gilt tdgtt, y» td. 

Another story, with a doff hero, by the anthor of the Ttiy popolar 'Only a Ooaid* 
Room Do(« 

Blake. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author of 

* The Siege of Norwich Castle.' With 36 Illustrations. Crown 

Zvo, 3J. 6d, 
A story of military life for chddrea. 

OuthelL ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. CrrrHSLL. 
With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Squan Crown 8«#. 31. 6tL 

' Thb b a charming ttoiy. Tangle was bat a little mongrel Skye terrier, bat he had a 
big heart in hu little body, and played a hero's part more than once. The book 
can be warmly recommended.' — SUmdmrd. 

OolUngwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 
CoLLiNGWOOD, Author of ' The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown %vo, 3/. 6i, 

' "The Doctor of the Jollet," well illustrated by Gordon Browne, b one of Harry 
ColUngwood's best efforts.'— ilf^fwin;^ P^Mt, 

Clark RuflselL MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 

W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosrenor,' etc 

Illustrated by GORDON Brownb. Second Edition^ Crown %vo, 

3J. 6d, 

'Mr. Clark Rossell's story of "Master Rockafellar's Voyage" wOI be amonc the 
favourites of tile Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go " all through it, and 
its illustrations are charming in themselves, and rery much abore the aTerace in 
the way in which they are produced.' — Gnmrdimt^ 

Manville Fenn. SYD HELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 

go to Sea. By G. Manvillr Fenn, Author of * In the King's 

Name,' etc Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8m. 3;. Sd, 

' Who among the yotmg story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
eombination. so often prored admirable— a story by Manville Fenn. Illustrated 
br Gordon Browne f The story, too^ is one of the good old sort, fnll of life and 
▼(gonr, brte^eis and hn.*'-j0iirtuu ^EdmcmHrm* 
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The Peacock Library 

A Seriis §f Books for Girls iy woU-Jhtovm Authors^ 
handsomely hound in blue ond sUv€r^ and woll illusiratod. 
Crown QivOt 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of * Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve.* 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 21. (uL 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, toitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each Tolume is com- 
plete fai itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
oroad and phUosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8tv. Pries {wili somo excsptions) 2s, 6d, 

ThsfolUwing volumes art ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de 
B. GiBBiNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Ozon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition, With Maps and Pbms. 34. 

'A compact and clear story of oar iadustrlal developmenL A study of this condsa 
but laminous book cannot £ul to five the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of oar industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be coofrat* 
ulated on this first Tolume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding Tolumes of the series^ '— Unwertify SxUmtUm JvwmmL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Pkicb, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ozon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Second Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M JL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, M.A., Lecturer in Phflo- 

lophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By 

G. Masses, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, MJL lUostxated 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS. MA 

Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B.Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. HewinSj B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M. A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated, y. 6d, 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory, With numerous lUustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.RS.E., F.R. Met. Soc Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Georgb 
J. BuRCH, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. $t, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
Small. M.A. Illustrattd, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illmtraied. 



Social Qiiestions of To-day 

Edited by II. de B. GIBBINS, M.A 
Crown Sv0, 2s. 6cL 
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A series of rolumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is wnritten by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

TTitfollowint; Volumes of the Series are ready ;— 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 

M.P., Authoi of *The Condicts of Capital and Labour.' Second 

Edition^ 
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the cooperative movement to-day. by g. j, 

HOLYOAKK, Author of ' The History of Co-operatioii.' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Fromk Wilkinson, M.A, 
Author of ' The Friendly Society Movement ' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A Hobson, M. A* Suond Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 

M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B. A, Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A Hadfibld, of the Ilecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. MOORK. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS : As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CoOKE Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 

TUCKWBLL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bullby, and 
Miss Whitley. 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenote 

College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of 8om« 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence ai well ai by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Crffwn Zvo, Finely printed and hund in blu4 huckram* 

CICERO— De Oratorc L Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 3/. 6d, 
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iESCHYLUS— Agatnemnon, CfaSfphoroe, Eiimenidei, . ^ 

lated bj I^wis Caufbbll, LL.D., Ute Profettof of Greek 

Aodtewi. Si. 
LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigriniis, Icaro-Mcnippus, The i 

Tfae Ship, The Piiuite, The Low of Faliebood). TfMisUt 

S. T. Irwik, M.A., Asjiituil Mutei mt Clifton j kte Scbo 

Exeln College, Oxford. 31. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES— Electra «nd Ajax. TraosUted by E. I 

MOKSHBAD, M.A., l*te Scbolu of New College, Oxfoid j Aa 

Mutei at Wmchalet. 21. 6d. 
TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by I 

TowNSUBND, iaxe Scholu of Trinitr CoUese, Combildga, at. 
CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philip; 

Id Catilinam). Truitlated by H. B. D. Blakision, M.A., I 

and Tutor ol Trinity College, drord. $i. 

Methuen's Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM El 

BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. db B. Gibbins, M.A., / 

of 'The Industrial Hiitory of England,' etc., etc. 31. 
A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORl 

PONDEN'CE. By S. E. Bally, Modem Luiguige Mast 

the Manchester Giimmar SchooL 21. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to 1 

Routes, New Maikett, and Manufacturing Districli. By I 

LvDE, M.A., ofThe AcaJcmy, Glasgow. 3i. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. E 

GiBMNS, M.A. u. 6d. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DB B. GiB 

M.A. II. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Ta\ 

M.A. II. id. 
A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READEB. By S. E. B/ 

U.6J. 
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